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Tue ordinary reader will see in the small hook lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Deane a simple reprint of a black-‘etter pamphlet 
which is one of the most precious jewels of American biblio- 
poles. There is not a word in the title-page to suggest that the 
Introduction and notes, which are the work of the editor, serve 
any other purpose than to explain and illustrate the text. The 
volume is in appearance as innocent and free from revolution- 
ary taint as the reprint of the New England Primer. Yet any 
one familiar with the course of Mr. Deane’s previous inquiries 
knows quite well, in taking up the book, that he is about to find 
some very original views in regard to some extremely interest- 
ing questions of colonial history; and if Mr. Deane has chosen 
to adopt this modest form of publication, it is by no means be- 
cause what he has to say would not warrant an original and 
independent work bearing his own name alone on thé title- 
page. If the views advanced by Mr. Deane, which it will be 
our aim to explain, are correct, a very serious change in the 
received opinions concerning the early history of Virginia will 
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be necessary, and one to which the American people will find it 
difficult to reconcile themselves. 

Stated in its widest bearings, the question raised in this pub- 
lication is upon the veracity of Captain John Smith ; and since 
the account of the colonization of Virginia has hitherto been 
almost exclusively drawn from Smith’s Generall Historie, it is 
evident that, if the authority of that work is overthrown, it will 
become necessary to reconsider, not only the statements of fact 
which rest only on his assertions, but the whole range of opin- 
ions which through him have been grafted upon history. These 
statements and opinions have been received with absolute, un- 
hesitating confidence for more than two hundred years. There 
are powerful social interests, to say nothing of popular preju- 
dices, greatly concerned in maintaining their credit even at the 
present day. No object whatever can be gained by their dis- 
credit, except the establishment of bald historical truth. It 
will therefore require that a very strong case indeed should be 
made out on the part of Mr. Deane and of the party which 
follows him, before the American public can be induced to listen 
with attention to an argument which aims at nothing less than 
the entire erasure of one of the most attractive portions of 
American history. 

Captain John Smith belonged to that extraordinary school 
of adventurers who gave so much lustre to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and whose most brilliant leader it was one of King James’s 
exploits to bring to the Tower and the block. Like Raleigh, 
though on a much lower standard, Smith sustained many dif- 
ferent characters; he was a soldier or a sailor indifferently, a 
statesman when circumstances gave him power, and an author 
when the occasion required. He was born in Lincolnshire in 
1579, of what is supposed to have been a good Lancashire fam- 
ily. Ata very early age he became a soldier of fortune in the 
Low Countries, and seems to have drifted into the Austrian ser- 
vice, where, in the year 1600, he took part in the campaign 
against the Turks. Afterwards he reappears as a soldier of the 
Prince’ of Transylvania, who gave him a coat of arms, which 
was registered at the Herald’s College in London. The ex- 
traordinary advéntures which he met with during the three or 
four years of his life in Eastern Europe, are related in his 
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Autobiography, or “ True Travels,” a work published in Lon- 
don in 1630, near the close of his life. There is an interesting 
note in Dr. Palfrey’s History of New England (Vol. I. pp. 
89-92) which contains an examination for the first time of this 
portion of Smith’s story from an historical and geographical 
point of view, with a result not on the whole unfavorable to 
Smith, although with reservations which admit a considerable 
degree of doubt as to particulars. In the absence of other 
authorities, however, the credit of the Autobiography must be 
left to stand or fall with that of the Generall Historie. 

In 1604 Smith was again in England, where he soon began 
to interest himself in the enterprise of colonizing America. 

On the 10th of April 1606, King James conferred a charter 
upon certain persons in England, who took the title of the 
Virginia Company, and who proceeded to fit out an expedition 
of threé small vessels, containing, in addition to their crews, 
one hundred and five colonists, headed by a Council, of which 
Edward Maria Wingfield was chosen President, and Captains 
Bartholomew Gosnold, John Smith, John Ratcliffe, John Mar- 
tin, and George Kendall were the other members. After vari- 
ous delays this expedition dropped down the Thames on the 
20th of December of the same year, but was still kept six weeks 
in sight of England by unfavorable winds. After a long and 
difficult voyage, and a further delay of three weeks among the 
West India Islands, the headlands of Chesapeake Bay were 
passed on the 26th of April, 1607. On the 14th of May follow- 
ing, the colonists formally founded Jamestown. 

But in the mean while a difficulty, the true causes of which 
are not well understood, had created trouble between Smith 
and his colleagues. Smith’s own story is told in the Generall 
Historie as follows: “ Now Captain Smith, who all this time 
from their departure from the Canaries was restrained as a 
prisoner upon the scandalous suggestions of some of the chiefe 
(envying his repute) who fained he intended to usurpe the 
Government, murther the Councell, and make himselfe King, 
that his confederats were dispersed in all the three ships, and 
that divers of his confederats that revealed it would affirm it, 
for this he was committed as a prisoner: thirteen weeks he re- 
mained thus suspected, and by that time the ships should 
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returne, they pretended out of their commisserations to refer 
him to the Councell in England to receive a check, rather then 
by particulating his designes make him so odious to the world, 
as to touch his life, or utterly overthrow his reputation.” 

The fact was, that Captain Newport, who was about to return 
to England, exerted his influence so strongly in favor of har- 
mony, that Smith was allowed to resume his seat among the 
Council. But we are left entirely in ignorance of the real 
motives of Smith’s colleagues, and the evidence, if any, on 
which they acted. One fact, however, is quite clear: Smith 
was not liked by the persons in control of the expedition, and 
it is possible that some little light on the causes of this dislike 
or suspicion may be found in a passage of Wingfield’s “ Dis- 
course,”’ a work the authority of which we shall hereafter have 
oceasion to remark upon at length. Wingfield, who was one 
of Smith’s opponents, says that “ it was proved to his face that 
he begged in Ireland, like a rogue without a lycence.” And 
he adds, * To such I would not my name should be a compan- 
yon.” One may imagine that, if Smith were really accused of 
conspiring to obtain power, the dark events and questionable 
expedients of his varied and troubled career might well be flung 
in his face, and produce a considerable influence on the minds 
of his judges. 

Harmony, however, was a blessing which was little known 
among the unhappy colonists, and it is worth noticing that, be- 
fore the close of the year, Captain George Kendall, another of 
the members of the Council, was accused of the same crime 
with which Smith had been charged, and was tried, convicted, 
and actually executed. Newport, who seems to have had great 
influence over the colonists, returned to England on the 22d 
of June, leaving three months’ supplies behind him, and prom- 
ising to return in seven months with a new company of settlers. 
His departure was followed by a series of disasters and trou- 
bles of every description. The mortality was frightful. More 
than forty deaths took place before September, some of which 
were caused by fevers and sickness, some by the Indians, but 
the larger number by mere famine. The kindness of the In- 
dians alone preserved the remaining colonists from the fate of 
the lost Roanoke settlement of 1585, if we can believe the ex- 
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Even this terrible condition of the colony, when, during five 
months together there were not five able-bodied men to man 
the defences, did not have any effect in quieting the jealousies 
and dissensions of the leaders. Captain Gosnold died, leaving 
only Wingfield, Ratcliffe, Smith, and Martin in the Council. 
The last three combined to depose Wingfield ; and this revolu- 
tion took place on the 10th of September, without resistance. 
Ratcliffe, as the next in order, was chosen President, although 
as between the two there is strong reason to believe that Wing- 
field was the better man. 

It became absolutely necessary to obtain supplies in order to 
preserve the lives of the few remaining colonists. “ As at this 
time,” says Smith, “ were most of our chiefest men either sicke 
or discontented, the rest being in such despaire as they would 
rather starve and rot with idlenes, then be persuaded to do 
anything for their owne reliefe without constraint: our vict- 
ualles being now within eighteene dayes spent, and the Indians 
trade decreasing, I was sent to the mouth of ye river to trade for 
Corne, and try the River for Fish, but our fishing we could not 
effect by reason of the stormy weather.” Fortunately the In- 
dians were found willing to trade for corn, and by means of 
these supplies the lives of the settlers were saved. On the 9th 
of November, Smith made a longer excursion, partially explor- 
ing the Chickahominy, and was received with much kindness by 
the Indians, who supplied him with corn enough to have “ laded 
a ship.” Elated by his success and the friendly attitude of the 
savages, or, according to his own account, urged by a desire 
“to discharge the imputation of malicious tungs, that halfe 
suspected I durst not, for so long delaying,” he determined to 
carry out his exploration of the Chickahominy to its source. 
On the 10th of December he set out in the pinnace, but this 
he left behind him at a place which he calls Apocant, forty miles 
from the mouth of the Chickahominy, and went on on a barge. 
Finally, rather than endanger the barge, he hired a canoe and 
two Indians to row it, and with two of his own company, whose 
names were Robinson and Emry, he went twenty miles higher. 
“ Though some wise men may condemn this too bould attempt 
of too much indiscretion, yet if they well consider the friend- 
ship of the Indians, in conducting me, the desolatenes of the 
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country, the probability of [discovering] some lake, and the 
malicious judges of my actions at home, as also to have some 
matters of worth to incourage our adventurers in England, 
might well have caused any honest minde to have done the 
like, as wel for his own discharge, as for the publike good.” 

At length they went on shore to prepare their dinner, and 
Smith with one Indian walked on along the course of the river, 
leaving Robinson and Emry with the other Indian to guard the 
canoe. Within a quarter of an hour he heard a hallooing of 
Indians and a loud cry, and, fearing treachery, he seized his 
guide, whose arm he bound fast to his own hand, while he pre- 
pared his pistol for immediate use. As they “ went discours- 
ing,” an arrow struck him on the right thigh, but without harm. 
He soon found himself attacked by some two hundred savages, 
against whose arrows he used his guide as a shield, discharging 
his pistol three or four times. The Indian chief, who was called 
Opechankanough, then called upon him to surrender, and the 
savages laid their bows on the ground, ceasing to shoot. ‘‘ My 
hinde treated betwixt them and me of conditions of peace, he 
discovered me to be the Captaine, my request was to retire to 
y® boate, they demanded my armes, the rest they saide were 
slaine, only me they would reserve: the Indian importuned 
me not to shoot. In retiring being in the midst of a low quag- 
mire, and minding them more then my steps, I stept fast into 
the quagmire, and also the Indian in drawing me forth: thus 
surprised, I resolved to trie their mercies, my armes I caste 
from me, till which none durst approch me: being ceazed on 
me they drew me out and led me to the King.” 

Thus far, to avoid confusion, we have followed the account 
given in the True Relation, written by Smith, and published in 
London in 1608, the year following the events described. But 
in 1624 Smith published in London another work, called the 
Generall Historie, which contains a version of his story varying 
essentially from that of the True Relation. In continuing, 
therefore, the account of his captivity, the two narratives may 
be placed side by side, for convenience of comparison, and the 
principal variations printed in Italics. After describing the cir- 
cumstances of his capture, which took place far up on the 
Chickahominy River, Smith proceeds in his two narratives as 
follows : — 
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A TRUE RELATION. 
1608. 

“They drew me out and led me to 
the King, 1 presented him with a com- 
passe diall .... with kinde speeches 
and bread he requited me, conducting 
me where the Canow lay and John 
Robinson slaine, with 20 or 30 ar- 
rowes in him. Emry I saw not, I per- 
ceived by the aboundance of fires all 
over the woods, at each place I expect- 
ed when they would execute me, yet they 
used me with what kindnes they could: 
approaching their Towne, which was 
within 6 miles where I was taken . . .. 
the Captaine conducting me to his 
lodging, a quarter of venison and some 
ten pound of bread I had for supper, 
what I left was reserved for me, and 
sent with me to my lodging: each 
morning 3 women presented me three 
great platters of fine bread, more ven- 
tson than ten men could devour I hat, 
my gowne, points and garters, my 
compas and a tablet they gave me 
again, though 8 ordinarily guarded me, 
I wanted not what they could devise 
to content me: and still our longer 
acquaintance increased our better af- 
fection. .... I desired he [the King] 
would send a messenger to Paspahegh 
[Jamestown] with a letter I would 
write, by which they shold understand, 
how kindly they used me, and that I 
was well, least they should revenge 
my death: this he granted and sent 
three men, in such weather as in rea- 
son were unpossible, by any naked to 
be endured. .... The next day after 
my letter came a salvage to my lodg- 
ing with his sword to have slaine me. 
.... this was the father of him I had 
slayne, whose fury to prevent, the 
King presently conducted me to an- 
other Kingdome, upon the top of the 
next northerly river, called Youghta- 
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THE GENERALL HISTORIE. 
1624. 

“Then according to their compo- 
sition they drew him forth and led him 
to the fire where his men were slaine. 
Diligently they chafed his benummed 
limbs. He demanding for their Cap- 
taine they showed him Opechanka- 
nough king of Pamaunkee, to whom 
he gave a round ivory double compass 
Dyall. Much they marvailed at the 
playing of the Fly and Needle. ... . 
Notwithstanding, within an houre after 
they tied him to a tree and as many as 
could stand about him prepared to shoot 
him, but the King holding up the Com- 
pass in his hand, they all laid down 
their bowes and arrowes and in a tri- 
umphant manner led him to Orapaks 
where he was after their manner kind- 
ly feasted and well used... .. Smith 
they conducted to a long house where 
thirtie or fortie tall fellowes did guard 
him, and ere long more bread and ven- 
ison was brought him than would have 
served twentie men. I think his stom- 
ach at that time was not very good ; 
what he left they put in baskets and 
tyed over his head. About midnight 
they set the meat again before him, all 
this time not one of them would eat a 
bit with him, till the next morning 
they brought him as much more, and 
then did they eate all the olde, and 
reserved the newe as they had done 
the other, which made him think they 
would fat him to eate him. Yet in 
this desperate estate to defend him 
from the cold, one Maocassater brought 
him his gowne in requitall of some 
beads and toyes Smith had given him 
at his first arrival in Virginia. 

“ Two dayes after a man would have 
slaine him (but that the guard pre- 
vented it) for the death of his sonze 
to whom they conducted him to re- 
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nan, having feasted me, he further led 
me to another branch of the river 
called Mattapament, to two other 
hunting townes they led me, and to 
each of these countries a house of the 
great Emperor of Pewhakan, whom as 
yet I supposed to bee at the Fals, to 
him I told him I must goe, and so re- 
turne to Paspahegh, after this foure or 
five dayes march, we returned to Ra- 
sawrack, the first towne they brought 
me too, where binding the Mats in 
bundles, they marched two dayes 
journey and crossed the river of 
Youghtanan where it was as broad as 
Thames; so conducting me to a place 
called Menapacute in Pamaunke, 
where y* King inhabited. .... 

“From hence this kind King con- 
ducted mee to a place called Topahan- 
ocke, a kingdome upon another River 
northward: the cause of this was, that 
the yeare before, a shippe had beene 
in the River of Pamaunke, who hav- 
ing been kindly entertained by Pow- 
hatan their Emperour, they returned 
thence, and discovered the River of 
Topahanocke, where being received 
with like kindnesse, yet he slue the 
King and tooke of his people, and 
they supposed I were hee, but the 
people reported him a great man that 
was Captaine, and using mee kindly, 
the next day we departed. .... 

“The next night I lodged at a hunt- 
ing town of Powhatams, and the next 
day arrived at Waranacomoco upon 
‘the river of Pamauncke, where the 
great king is resident. . . . . 

“ Arriving at Weramocomoco their 
Emperour .... kindly welcomed me 
with good wordes, and great Platters 
of sundrie Victuals, assuring mee his 
Sriendship, and my libertie within foure 
dayes..... hee desired mee to forsake 
Paspahegh, and to live with him upon 
his River, a Countrie called Capa 
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cover the poore man then breathing 
his last. . . . . In part of a Table booke 
he writ his minde to them at the Fort, 
and.... the messengers... . ac- 
cording to his request went to James- 
towne in as bitter weather as could be 
of frost and snow, and within three 
dayes returned with an answer. 

“ Then they led him to the Youthta- 
nunds, the Mattaponients, the Payan- 
katanks, the Nantaughtacunds, and 
Omawmanients upon the rivers of 
Rapahannock and Patawomeck, over 
all those rivers and back againe by 
divers other severall nations to the 
King’s habitation at Pamaunkee where 
they entertained him with most strange 
and fearfull Conjurations. ... . 

“ At last they brought him to Mero- 
nocomoco where was Powhatan their 
Emperor. Here more than two hun- 
dred of those grim Courtiers stood 
wondering at him, as he had been a 
Monster; till Powhatan and his trayne 
had put themselves in their greatest 
braveries..... At his entrance before 
the King, all the people gave a great 
shout. The Queene of Appamatuck 
was appointed to bring him water to 
wash his hands, and another brought 
him a bunch of feathers, in stead of a 
Towell to dry them: having feasted 
him afler their best barbarous manner 
they could, a long consultation was 
held, but the conclusion was, two great 
stones were brought before Powhatan: 
then as many as coyld layd hands on 
him, dragged him to them, and thereon 
laid his head, and being ready with their — 
clubs, to beate out his braines, Pocahon- 
tas the Kings dearest daughter, when no 
intreaty could prevaile, got his head in 
her armes, and laid her owne upon his 
to save him from death: whereat the 
Emperour was contented he should live 
te make him hatchets, and her bells, 
beads and copper..... 
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Howasicke : hee promised to give me 
Corne, Venison, or what I wanted to 
feede us, Hatchets and Copper wee 
should make him, and none should 
disturbe us. This request I promised 
to performe: and thus having with all 
the kindnes hee could devise, sought 
to content me: hee sent me home 
with 4 men, one that usually carried 
my Gowne and Knapsacke after me, 
two other loded with bread, and one 
to accompanie me. .... 

“From Weramocomoco is but 12 
miles, yet the Indians trifled away 
that day, and would not goe to our 
Forte by any perswasions: but in cer- 
taine olde hunting houses of Paspa- 
hegh we lodged all night. The next 
morning ere Sunne rise, we set for- 
ward for our Fort, where we arrived 
within an houre, where each man 
with truest signes of joy they could 
expresse welcomed mee, except M. 
Archer, and some 2 or 3 of his, who* 
was then in my absence, sworne Coun- 
sellour, though not with the consent of 
Captaine Martin: great blame and 
imputation was laide upon mee by 
them, for the losse of our two men 
which the Indians slew: insomuch 
that they purposed to depose me, but 
in the midst of my miseries, it pleased 
God to send Captaine Nuport, who ar- 
riving there the same night, so tripled 
our joy, as for awhile these plots against 
me were deferred though with much 
malice against me, which captain New- 
port in short time did plainly see.” 
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“ Two dayes after, Powhatan having 
disguised himselfe in the most fearful- 
lest manner he could. ... more like 
a devil then a man with some two 
hundred more as blacke as himselfe, 
came unto him and told him now they 
were friends, and presently he should 
goe to Jamestowne, to send him two 
great gunnes and a gryndstone, for 
which he would give him the Country 
of Capahowosick, and for ever es- 
teeme him as his sonne Nantaquoud. 
So to Jamestowne with 12 guides Pow- 
hatan sent him, he still expecting (as 
he had done all this long time of his 
imprisonment) every houre to be put to 
one death or other: for all their feast- 
ing. But almightie God (by his divine 
providence) had mollified the hearts 
of those sterne Barbarians with com- 
passion. The next morning betimes 
they came to the Fort..... 

“ Now in Jamestowne they were all in 
combustion the strongest preparing once 
more to run away with the Pinnace ; 
which with the hazzard of his life, with 
Sabre falcon and musket shot, Smith 
forced now the third time to stay or 
sinke. Some no better then they should 
be, had plotted with the President, 
the next day to have put him to death 
by the Leviticall law, for the lives of 
Robinson and Emry, pretending the 
fault was his that had led them to their 
ends: but he quickly tooke such order 
with such lawyers, that he layd them by 
the heeles till he sent some of them pris- 
oners for England. .... 

“Newport got in and arrived at 
James Towne not long after the re- 
demption of Captaine Smith..... 


“ Written |by Thomas Studley, the 
first Cape Merchant in Virginia, Rob- 
ert Fenton, Edward Harrington, and 
J. 8.” 
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The first idea that occurs to the mind, in comparing the two 
narratives thus for the first time placed side by side, is that the 
later one is remarkable for a curious air of exaggeration. Eight 
guards, which had been sufficient in 1608, are multiplied into 
thirty or forty tall fellows in 1624. What was enough for ten 
men at the earlier time ‘would feed twenty according to the 
later version. Four guides were surely an ample escort to 
conduct Smith to Jamestown, but they are reinforced to the 
number of twelve sixteen years afterwards. With the best dis- 
position towards Smith, one cannot but remember that this was 
just the period when Falstaff and his misbegotten knaves in 
Kendal Green appeared upon the stage. The execution wrought 
upon the wretched lawyers who wished to try Smith for his 
life on his return to Jamestown is most prompt and decisive, 
according to the story of 1624, but in 1608 Smith is happy to 
accept the aid of Captain Newport to disembarrass him of his 
too-powerful enemies. With sabre, falcon, and musket-shot 
he forced the mutinous crew of the pinnace to stay or sink, if 
we are to believe the Generall Historie, while the True Rela- 
tion is quite silent as to any such feat of arms, but simply ob- 
serves that Captain Newport arrived the same evening. 

The same character of exaggeration marks the whole account 
of the treatment he received among the savages. According 
to the story written a few months after the event, a people is 
described, savage it is true, but neither cruel nor bloodthirsty ; 
reckless, perhaps, of life in battle, but kind and even magnan- 
imous towards their captive. It is expressly stated that no such 
demonstration was made against Smith as that which, in 1624, 
is affirmed to have taken place within an hour after his capture. 
Only a few days after he was taken prisoner, he represents him- 
self as giving orders to Opechankanough to take him to Pow- 
hatan, and even at this time he knew that he was to be allowed 
to return to Jamestown. ‘ To him I told him I must go, and 
so return to Paspahegh.’”’ Powhatan received him with the 
greatest cordiality, and, having sought to content him with all 
the kindness he could devise, did actually send him with a 
guard of honor back to his friends. If the True Relation is 
really true, the behavior of these naked barbarians towards 
Smith was far more humane than that which he would have 
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received at the hands of any civilized nation on the face of the 
earth. There is not a trace of his having felt any immediate 
fear for his life, except from a savage whose son he had killed, 
and from whom Opechankanough protected him. There does 
indeed occur one line to the effect that they fed him so fat as 
to make him much doubt they meant to sacrifice him ; and this 
paragraph furnishes the most striking evidence of the kindness 
of the Indians, and of the fact that he believed himself to have 
been mistaken in having entertained the suspicion. Yet in 
1624 we learn that all this long time of his imprisonment 
he was still expecting every hour to be put to one death or an- 
other. 

These variations would be of little consequence to the ordi- 
nary reader of the colonial history, if they stopped at trifling 
inconsistencies. They would merely prove, what is almost self- 
evident, that the earlier narrative is the safer authority for his- 
torians to follow, and that the confidence which has hitherto 
been felt in the exactness of the Generall Historie cannot be 
altogether maintained. But there is one particular portion of 
the story where every American who has heretofore had sat- 
isfaction in one of the most favorite stories in the early annals 
of his country will stop with a feeling of surprise and a desire 
to doubt the evidence of his own senses. When he comes to 
the paragraph in which the Generall Historie relates the touch- 
ing story of Pocahontas, and her intercessioa at the moment 
when no chance appeared to exist that Smith’s life could be 
preserved, and when he casts his eye upon the opposite column 
of the True Relation to find its version of the incident, he will 
surely be amazed to see that not only does it fail to furnish the 
remotest allusion to this act, or even by a single word to indi- 
cate that Pocahontas so much as existed, but that it expressly 
states that Powhatan treated his captive throughout with the 
greatest kindness, assuring him at once of his early liberation. 

No American needs to be told that this tale of Pocahontas 
is probably the most romantic episode in the whole history 
of his country. Her name and story are familiar to every 
school-boy, and there are even many families whose great- 
est pride is that they trace their descent from the Emperor’s 
daughter that saved the life of Captain John Smith. It is to 
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be hoped that this feeling is based more on their admiration 
of the heroism and rare qualities of the Indian child, than 
on her character as a princess of blood royal. In the enthu- 
siasm which her act has called out, language, and perhaps 
common sense, have been a little strained to cover her with 
attributes of perfection. Her beauty and wild grace, her com- 
passion and disinterestedness, her Christian life and pure char- 
acter, have been dwelt upon with warm affection, which is the 
more natural as the childhood of the nation has furnished little 
latitude to the imagination. One after another, all American 
historians have contented themselves with repeating the words 
of the Generall Historie, vying with each other in heaping 
praises which no critics were cynical enough to gainsay, now 
on the virtues of Pocahontas, and now on the courage and con- 
stancy of Smith. 

The extent to which this strict adherence to a received form 
of narrative has been carried can only be understood by actual 
quotation, for which purpose one may take, by way of example, 
the work which ranks as the standard authority for American 
history. In the early editions of Mr. Bancroft’s “ History of 
the United States,” we read the following version of Smith’s 
adventure : — 


“The gentle feelings of humanity are the same in every race, and in 
every period of life; they bloom, though unconsciously, even in the 
bosom of a child. “Smith had easily won the confiding fondness of the 
Indian maiden; and now, the impulse of mercy awakened within her 
breast, she clung firmly to his neck, as his head was bowed to receive 
the strokes of the tomahawk. Did the childlike superstition of her 
kindred reverence her interference as a token from a superior power ? 
Her fearlessness and her entreaties persuaded the council to spare the 
agreeable stranger, who might make hatchets for her father, and rattles 
and strings of beads for herself, the favorite child. The barbarians, 
whose decision had long been held in suspense by the mysterious awe 
which Smith had inspired, now resolved to receive him as a friend, and 
to make him a partner of their councils. They tempted him to join 
their bands, and lend assistance in an attack upon the white men at 
Jamestown ; and when his decision of character succeeded in changing 
the current of their thoughts, they dismissed him with mutual promises 
of friendship and benevolence.” 
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And in a note appended to these paragraphs the author 
quotes : — 

“ Smith, I. 158-162, and IT. 29-33. The account is fully contained 
in the oldest book primed on Virginia, in our Cambridge library. It 
is a thin quarto, in black-letter, by John Smith, printed in 1608,— A 
True Relation, &c.” 

The most careless reader will see at a glance that the story, 
. in passing through the medium of Mr. Bancroft’s mind, has 
gained something which did not belong to the original, or be- 
longed to it only in a modified degree. The spirit of Smith 
has infused itself into the modern historian, as it had already 
infused itself into the works of his predecessors in the same 
path. The lights are intensified; the shadows are deepened ; 
the gradations between are softened; the copy surpasses its 
model. This tendency is carried so far that the author actually 
quotes the True Relation as the full authority for what is only 
to be found in the Generall Historie, if indeed it is to be wholly 
found even there. When Mr. Bancroft made the careful colla- 
tion of his own version of the story with the black-letter pam- 
phlet in the Cambridge library, the brilliant popular reputation 
of Smith had already created a degree of illusion in his mind 
which resembles precisely the optical effect of refracted light. 
Ile saw something which was not there, the exaggerated im- 
age of a figure beyond. 

No one, however, has now any right to triumph over the 
microscopic error. The time has gone by when the mistake 
contained in this note could be made use of to point any attack 
upon the merits of Mr. Bancroft’s work, or upon the soundness 
of his study; for he has himself been among the earliest to 
discover and to correct his own blunder, and in his last editions, 
since 1860, another note has been substituted in the place of 
the one already quoted. It stands at present as follows: — 

“ The rescue of Smith by Pocahontas was told with authority in 1617, 
in Smith’s * Relation to Queen Anne’; Historie, 127. It is confirmed 
in his New England’s Trials, printed in 1622 ; and the full narrative is 
to be found in the Historie, printed in 1624. In 1625, Purchas, who 
had many manuscripts on Virginia, gives the narrative a place in his 
Pilgrims, as unquestionably authentic. Compare Deane’s note on 
Winglield, 31, 32.” 
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Perhaps, from a critical point of view, this statement of the 
case may be open to the same or a similar comment with the 
other. If it is meant to be understood as a defence of Smith, 
strict critical justice would require that the existence of some 
accusation should be mentioned, its nature noticed, and its 
authority given. If it is not intended as a defence, but merely" 
indicates a doubt in the author’s own mind, which he wishes to 
place with its corrective before his readers, without laying too 
much stress upon it, exact accuracy demands a softening in the 
assertion of facts. It is unfortunate, too, that, as the note now 
stands, the ordinary reader, who is not directed to the Archxo- 
logia Americana, may be led to suppose that Mr. Deane, whose 
edition of Wingfield seems to have caused the alteration, is re- 
ferred to in support of Smith and of Mr. Bancroft. But it is 
not any part of our purpose to dwell upon these small and of 
course accidental mistakes, which would not have been worth 
mentioning at all except to illustrate the tyrannical sway still 
exercised by Smith over the intelligence of the country. 

The quiet investigations of Mr. Deane have, however, now 
made it absolutely necessary that every historian should here- 
after take one side or the other in regard to this serious ques- 
tion. He must either rely upon the testimony of Smith con- 
cerning matters of his own personal experience, and upon the 
prescription of two centuries in favor of his story, or he must 
reject the authority hitherto considered unquestionable, and 
must undertake the reconstruction of the history of this whole 
period out of original material hitherto considered as merely 
auxiliary to Smith’s narrative. Unfortunately, there is no 
possibility of compromise in the dispute. Cautious as the ex- 
pressions of Mr. Deane are, and unwilling as he evidently is to 
treat the reputation of Smith with harshness, it is still perfect- 
ly clear that the statements of the Generall Historie, if proved 
to be untrue, are falsehoods of an effrontery seldom equalled 
in modern times. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that the argument against 
the Generall Historie rests merely upon the text of the True 
Relation. Properly speaking, this is only the cause of a dis- 
cussion which has rapidly spread itself over the whole field of 
contemporaneous history. Even Mr. Deane’s publications do 
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not yet quite cover all the disputed ground, and probably future 
‘ students will be able to bring fresh rays of light to bear upon 
the question from sources now unknown. 

The original formation of the Virginia Colony was so incon- 
gruous, its sufferings were so severe, and its disasters so fre- 
quent, that in the course of a very few years several entirely 
different classes of men came upon the scene, and each almost 
effaced the memory of its predecessor. Of these, many of the 
leaders besides Smith have left records of more or less interest, 
though we must regret the entire loss of the most important 
of all, the papers of the Company itself. It is even a consid- 
erable undertaking to go through the mass of these documents, 
and to cull out the isolated passages which bear upon the point 
now in dispute; but here we have fortunately the assistance of 
Mr. Deane’s notes, which leave little to be desired. 

It has already been noticed that the first President of the 
Colony was Edward Maria Wingfield, who was deprived of his 
office and placed in confinement by Smith and the other mem- 
bers of the Council in September, 1007, after holding the po- 
sition a few months only. When Newport — who, with a new 
company of settlers, arrived at Jamestown on the 8th of January, 
1608, immediately after Smith’s release — set out on his second 
return voyage to London, he took the deposed President Wing- 
field with him, and they arrived safely at Blackwall on the 21st 
of May. Wingfield appears to have kept a sort of a diary dur- 
1g his stay in Virginia, and after his return he wrote with its 
assistance a defence of himself and his administration, which 
was privately circulated in manuscript, and was used by Pur- 
chas at a later period, but which was afterwards forgotten, and 
hidden in the dust of the Lambeth Library. From this obscu- 
rity it was at length drawn by Mr. Deane, who procured a copy 
of it, which was published with notes in the fourth volume of 
the Archxologia Americana, in 1860. Excepting a few papers 
of little consequence, this is the earliest work known to have 
been written in regard to the Colony, since the manuscript of 
Smith’s True Relation, which is its only possible rival, could 
not have reached England before the month of July, while the 
Discourse appears to have been intended for immediate cir- 
culation in May or June. Wingfield’s work, which is called 
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“A Discourse of Virginia,” is a new authority on the early 
history of the Colony, and is particularly valuable as a means 
of testing the correctness of the True Relation, and of fur- 
nishing some idea of what was thought and said by the party 
which was jealous of Smith’s influence. Its account of Smith’s 
captivity could only have been gained from his own mouth, or 
from those to whom he told the story, and the more accurate it 
was, the closer it ought to coincide with the True Relation. 

There are a number of passages in this short pamphlet which 
would be very well worth the trouble of extracting; but the 
question as to Smith’s veracity had for the present best be nar- 
rowed to the evidence for the tale in regard to Pocahontas, and 
we will only quote the passage from Wingfield which tells of 
Smith’s adventures among the Indians. 


“Dec. The 10th of December, Mr. Smith went up the ryver of the 
Chechohomynies to trade for corne. THe was desirous to see the heade 
of that river; and when it was not passible with the shallop, he hired 
a cannow and an Indian to carry him up further. The river the higher 
grew worse and worse. Then he went on shoare with his guide and 
left Robinson and Emmery, twoe of our men in the cannow; which 
were presently slaine by the Indians, Pamaonke’s men, and he himself 
taken prysoner; and by the means of his guide his lief was saved; and 
Pamaonché haveing him prisoner, carryed him to his neybors wyroan- 
ces to see if any of them knewe him for one of those which had bene, 
some two or three yeres before us, in a river amongst them Northwar¢ 
and taken awaie some Indians from them by force. At last he brought 
him to the great Powaton (of whome before wee had no knowledg) who 
sent him home to our towne the viii of January 

“Mr. Archer sought how to call Mr. Smith’s lief in question and had 
indited him upon a chapter in Leviticus for the death of his twoe men. 
He had had his tryall the same daie of his retorne, and I believe his 
hanging the same or the next daie, so speedie is our law there. But it 
pleased God to send Captn. Newport unto us the same evening to our 
unspeakable comfort, whose arrivall saved Mr. Smyth’s life and mine.” 


Mr. Deane, in editing this work of Wingfield’s, in 1860, fur- 
nished a note upon this passage, in which for the first time, so 
far as we are aware, an opinion was publicly expressed against 
the story of Pocahontas’s intervention. Yet the discovery of 
Wingfield’s narrative adds little to the evidence contained in 
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the True Relation, which has always been a well-known work. 
From the Discourse we learn few new facts. It supplies 
precise dates, fixing Smith’s departure on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, and his return on the 8th of January, so that we now know 
the length of his absence to have been exactly four weeks. It 
says that Smith’s guide saved his life, which may or may not 
be a variation from the story of the True Relation. It states 
rather more strongly the danger which Smith ran for his life 
from the enmity of Archer, which may perhaps have been only 
the result of Wingfield’s own dislike of that person. But, in 
general, this new piece of evidence, though clearly independent 
of the True Relation, confirms it in all essential points, and 
especially in the entire omission of any reference to Pocahon- 
tas. It is highly improbable that so remarkable an incident as 
her protection of Smith, if known to Wingfield, should not 
have been mentioned in this narrative, which, it may fairly be 
assumed, contained the current version of Smith’s adventures, 
as told among the colonists after his return to Jamestown. 

These two works are the only actually contemporaneous au- 
thority for the events of the first year of the colonial history. 
There is a wide gap between them and the next work from 
which we can quote; and indeed the strength of Mr. Deane’s 
case rests so largely on the negative evidence offered by the 
True Relation and the Discourse, that for his purpose it is 
scarcely necessary to go further. Every one, whether believing 
or disbelieving the Generall Historie, must agree to the fact 
that Pocahontas was not mentioned, either by name or by impli- 
cation, in the account given of Smith’s captivity, either in the 
True Relation or in Wingfield’s Discourse. If the matter in 
dispute were of little consequence, the inquiry might stop here, 
and each reader might be left to form his own opinion as to the 
truth, or the relative value as authority, of the conflicting nar- 
ratives. But the interest of the question requires a statement 
which shall be as exhaustive as possible. We shall therefore 
return to the history of Smith and of the Colony, which has 
been interrupted for the purpose of explaining the difficulty 
which the publications of Mr. Deane have raised. 


Newport returned to England on the 10th of April, 1608, 
VOL. CIV. — NO. 214. 2 
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carrying Wingfield with him, and leaving Ratcliffe President of 
the Colony, with Martin, Smith, and Archer as the meinbers 
of the Council, together with a new member, Matthew Scrive- 
ner, who had arrived with Newport. Smith in June explored 
successfully a part of Chesapeake Bay, and, returning on the 
2ist of July, found, according to the Generall Historie, the colo- 
nists in a miserable condition, unable to do anything but com- 
plain of Ratcliffe, whose principal offence appears to have been _ 
his obliging the colonists to build him “an unnecessary build- 
ing for his pleasure in the woods.”’ Ratcliffe, whose real name 
was Sicklemore, was really a poor creature, if the evidence in 
regard to him can be believed. He was now deposed, and 
Scrivener, Smith’s “‘deare friend,’ though then exceedingly 
ill, was substituted as President. This revolution was rapidly 
effected ; for three days later, on the 24th of July, Smith again 
set out, with twelve men, to finish his discovery, and made a 
complete tour round the bay, which furnished him the means 
of drawing the map afterwards published at Oxford in 1612. 
He did not return to Jamestown till the 7th of September, and 
on the 10th assumed the Presidency, “ by the Election of the 
Councell, and request of the Company.’’ Scrivener appears 
merely to have held the office during Smith’s pleasure, and 
voluntarily resigned it into his hands. 

The history of Smith’s administration of the Colony from the 
10th of September, 1608, till the end of September, 1609, is 
given in the Generall Historie, and may be studied with great 
advantage as an example of Smith’s style. It is filled with 
excuses and praise of the President, combined with vigorous 
attacks and abuse of every one else, from the authorities in 
England down to the laborers at Jamestown. We will not 
even try to draw a line between truth and fiction in this part 
of his story. Whatever may have been the merits of his gov- 
ernment, it is certain that he had no better success than his 
predecessors, and that he not only failed to command obedi- 
ence, but that he was left almost or quite without a friend. 
He was ultimately deposed and sent home to England under 
articles of complaint. Beyond a doubt, the difficulties of the 
situation were very great, and the men he had to control were 
originally poor material, and were made desperate by their 
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trials ; but it is equally certain that his career in Virginia ter- 
minated disastrously, both for himself and for the settlement. 
The Virginia Company, notwithstanding his applications, never 
consented to employ him again. 

The Colony went on from bad to worse. George Percy, a 
brother of the Duke of Northumberland, succeeded Smith in 
the Presidency. It is difficult to believe the account of the 
terrible state of the colonists between Smith’s departure in 
October, 1609, and the arrival of Sir Thomas Gates, in May, 
1610. Percy “ was so sicke hee could neither goe nor stand.” 
Ratcliffe, with a number of others, was killed by Indians. The 
remainder fed on roots, acorns, fish, and actually on the sav- 
ages whom they killed, and on each other, one man murdering 
his wife and eating her. Out of the whole number, five hun- 
dred it is said, not more than sixty were living when Gates 
arrived ; and that the situation was beyond hope is proved by 
the fact that Gates immediately took them on board ship, and, 
abandoning Jamestown, set sail for England. It was only an 
accident that they fell in with a new expedition under Lord 
Delaware at the mouth of the river, who brought with him a 
year’s provisions, and restored the fortunes of the settlement. 
In spite of the discouragement produced in England by the 
news of these disasters, the Company renewed their efforts, 
and again sent out Sir Thomas Gates with six vessels and three 
hundred men, who arrived in August, 1611. The government 
now was in the hands of Sir Thomas Dale, who had assumed 
it in May, 1611, and retained it till 1616. If the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Colony was due to any single man, the merit appears 
to belong rather to Dale than to any other; for his severe and 
despotic rule crushed the insubordination that had been the 
curse of the state, compelled the idle to work, and maintained 
order between the colonists and the Indians. But whatever 
the merits or the faults of the government were subsequent to 
the abandonment of Jamestown and the practical destruction 
of the first colony in May, 1610, it is not to be disputed that 
previous to that time nothing could have been worse than the 
management of the affairs of the settlement; and it is evi- 
dent that the horrors of the winter of 1609-10 must have 
had their causes in the misfortunes or the mistakes or the 
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incompetency of Wingfield, Ratcliffe, and Smith. That the col- 
onists, after so long a trial, were still dependent for their bread 
on the Indians and the supplies from England, could scarcely 
have been the fault of any one but themselves, and could not 
be excused by throwing the blame of their improvidence upon 
the folly of the distant board of directors in London. 

In the mean while Smith, who had taken his final leave of 
the Colony, appears to have led a quiet life in London during 
several years. But he was not a man to be crushed by any 
disaster. The point in Smith’s character which really com- 
mands an indisputable admiration is the spirit of adventure 
which nothing could quench, and which habitually caused him 
to neglect his nearer duties at Jamestown, and the energy in 
action which often overtasked his resources and led him into 
trouble. Although we lose sight of him during the years 1610 
and 1611, we again find him in 1612 busied in the same direc- 
tion as before. In this year he published at Oxford a short 
work called “ A Map of Virginia. With a Description of the 
countrey, the Commodities, People, Government, and Religion. 
Written by Captaine Smith, sometimes Governour of the Coun- 
trey. Whereunto is annexed the proceedings of those Colonies 
&c. by W. S.” This latter part of the publication, which pur- 
ports to be drawn from the writings of a number of colonists, 
was afterwards reprinted, with alterations, as the Third Book of 
the Generall Historie, from the title of which it appears that 
W. S. stood for the initials of one William Simons, Doctor of 
Divinity. 

There is in the text which accompanies the Map only one 
passage that bears upon the point now principally in dispute. 
Among the customs which he describes as peculiar to the In- 
dians was the form of execution practised against criminals. 
Their heads, he says, were placed upon an altar, or sacrificing- 
stone, while “ one with clubbes beates out their braines.”’ Dur- 
ing his captivity, he adds, not indeed that he had actually seen 
this mode of execution, but that an Indian had been beaten in 

‘his presence till he fell senseless, without a cry or complaint. 
Here we have, therefore, the whole idea of the story which he 
afterwards made public. It may be left to practised lawyers to 
decide whether, under the ordinary rules of evidence, this pas- 
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sage does not amount to a practical assertion that he had him- 
self not been placed in the position described, and it may per- 
haps be possible for future students to explain why Smith 
should have suppressed his own story, supposing it to have been 
true. The inference is very strong that, if anything of the sort 
had ever occurred, it would certainly have been mentioned here, 
and this argument is considerably strengthened by a short nar- 
ration of the facts of his imprisonment, which is given in the 
second part of the pamphlet, and for which Dr. Simons is the 
nominal authority. This version is as follows : — 

“A month those barbarians kept him prisoner, many strange tri- 
umphs and conjurations they made of him, yet he so demeened himself 
amongst them as he not only diverted them from surprising the fort, 
but procured his own liberty, and got himself and his company such 
estimation among them that those savages admired him as a Demi God. 
So returning safe to the Fort, once more stayed the pinnace her flight 
for England.” 

This work was, as above stated, afterwards reprinted, under 
the author’s name, as the Third Book of the Generall Historie. 
The passage just quoted is there reproduced with the evidently 
intentional substitution of “six or seven weekes” for “a 
month,” asin the original. In the Generall Historie the con- 
cluding paragraph is omitted, and in its place stands, —“ The 
manner how they used and delivered him, is as followeth.” 
And then, breaking abruptly into the middle of the old narra- 
tive, the story which has been quoted at such length was inter- 
polated. 

The narrative in the second part of the Map of Virginia, 
of which the above extract forms a part, is signed by the name 
of Thomas Studley alone, while in the Generall Historie the 
enlarged account bears also the signatures of Edward Har- 
rington, Robert Fenton, and Smith himself. A question may 
arise as to the extent to which these persons should be con- 
sidered as dividing with Smith the responsibility for the story. 
Thomas Studley, however, died on the 28th of August, 1607. 
Both he and Edward Harrington had lain four months in their 
graves before Smith ever had heard of Powhatan or Pocahontas. 
The date of Robert Fenton’s death is not so clear, but there is 
no reason to suppose that he had any share in the narration of 
events which Smith alone witnessed. 


‘ 
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This Oxford tract of 1612 may be considered as decisive of 
the fact that, down to that date, the story of Pocahontas had 
not been made public. We are obliged to confess that no ex- 
planation whatever, consistent with an assumption of the truth 
of the later narrative, occurs to the mind to account for Smith’s 
continued silence so long after his connection with the Colony 
had ceased. 

Here we take leave of Smith, as an authority, for a period 
of some ten years, during which he was otherwise engaged, and 
published but one work, not relating to the present subject. 
But an entirely new class of colonists had, in 1610 and 1611, 
taken the place of the first settlers, almost exterminated by the 
disasters of 1609-10. Among the new-comers there arrived in 
the train of Lord Delaware, in 1610, a certain William Strachey, 
who held the office of Secretary of the Colony. Little is known 
of Strachey, except that, after his return to England, he com- 
piled a work called the ‘ Historie of Travaile into Virginia,” 
never completed in its original plan, but still extant in two 
neatly written manuscripts, and printed by the Hakluyt So- 
ciety in 1849. The date of its composition was probably about 
the year 1615. It consists largely of extracts from Smith’s pre- 
vious works, though without acknowledgment of their origin ; 
but it also contains original matter, and especially some curious 
references to Pocahontas. (See Deane’s edition of the True 
Relation, p. 72.) There is, however, no reference, direct or 
indirect, to her agency in saving Smith’s life, and no trace of 
the high esteem which such an act would have won for her. 

Next in order after Strachey’s manuscript, we have a work 
which is quite original, and which gives, perhaps, the best ac- 
count ever made public by an eyewitness of the condition of 
affairs in Virginia. This is a small volume in quarto, printed 
in London in 1615, and called “ A True Discourse of the 
Present Estate of Virginia... . till the 18th of June, 1614, 
together with ....the Christening of Powhatan’s daughter 
and her Marriage with an Englishman. Written by Raphe 
Hamor, late Secretarie in the Colonie.” In it we find a mi- 
nute and graphic account of the manner in which “ Pocahuntas, 
King Powhatan’s daughter, whose fame has spread even to 
England under the name of Non Parella,” was taken prisoner 
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while staying with some tribe, subject to her father, on the Poto- 
mac, by Captain Argol, who was on a trading expedition up that 
river. Her imprisonment as a hostage at Jamestown, her visit 
to her father’s residence with Sir Thomas Dale and a strong 
force of English, Powhatan’s failure to redeem her, and her sub- 
sequent marriage to John Rolfe, on the 5th of April, 1613, are 
all circumstantially narrated ; and finally an extremely interest- 
ing account is given of a visit which Hamor made to Powhatan, 
and of the conversation he had with that extraordinary savage. 
Besides this work of Hamor, the volume also contains several 
letters from persons in Virginia, one of which is by John Rolfe 
himself, written with the single object of justifying his marriage. 
Afterwards, when the arrival of Pocahontas in England had 
excited an interest throughout Europe in her story, Hamor’s 
book was translated and published in Germany. 

Although there are repeated allusions to Pocahontas in the 
works already mentioned, it is in Hamor that she makes, for the 
first time, her appearance as a person of political importance. 
In the True Relation, Smith represented her as a pretty and 
clever child of ten years old, who was once sent with a trusted 
messenger by Powhatan to the fort to entreat the liberation of 
some Indians whom Smith had seized. Strachey gives a curious 
account of her intimate relations with the Colony during his 
residence there. “ Pocahuntas,a well featured but wanton 
yong girle, Powhatan’s daughter, sometymes resorting to our 
fort, of the age then of eleven or twelve yeares, would get the 
boyes forth with her into the markett place, and make them 
wheele, falling on their hands, turning up their heeles upwards, 
whome she would followe and wheele so her self, naked as she 
was, all the fort over.” All this seems to indicate that she was 
considered merely as a child, whose age made her a general 
favorite. But from the time when Argol treacherously seized 
her, she occupied a position of much importance, in the first 
place as the guaranty of a peace which Powhatan promised, 
and seems to have faithfully preserved during the remainder 
of her life and of his own; in the second place, as a person 
well calculated to excite interest in England in behalf of the 
Colony ; and, finally, as an eminent convert to the English 
Church, through whom a powerful religious influence might, it 
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was believed, be exercised among her father’s subjects. Hamor’s 
book is filled with her history, and Rolfe’s letter shows much 
anxiety to prove the propriety of his course in marrying her. 
Both writers were interested in exciting as much sympathy for 
her as could be roused. Yet neither the one nor the other al- 
ludes in any form to the act which has since become her greatest 
claim to praise, and in the light of which the rest of her story 
has been almost thrown out of sight. There is no room to 
doubt, then, that in Virginia at this time the persons best in- 
formed were still ignorant that Pocahontas had ever saved 
Smith’s life. 

In the month of June, 1616, Sir Thomas Dale arrived at 
Plymouth, on his return home, bringing with him, among his 
suite, the baptized Pocahontas, now called Rebecca Rolfe, who, 
with her husband and child, came at the charge of the Com- 
pany to visit England, and to prove to the world the success of 
the Colony. She became at once the object of extraordinary 
attention, and in the following winter she was the most distin- 
guished person in society. Her portrait, taken at this time, 
still exists, and shows a somewhat hard-featured figure, with a 
tall hat and ruff, ill at ease under the stiff and ungraceful 
fashions of the day. Gentlemen of the court sent the engrav- 
ing in their letters to correspondents abroad, as the curiosity of 
the season. The Church received her with great honor, and the 
Bishop of London gave her an entertainment, celebrated in 
enthusiastic terms by Purchas. At the court masque, in Jan- 
uary, 1617, she was among the most conspicuous guests. The 
king and queen actually received her in special audiences ; and 
to crown all, tradition reports, with reasonable probability, that 
King James, in his zeal for the high principles of divine right 
and the sacred character of royalty, expressed openly his serious 
displeasure that Rolfe, who was at best a simple gentleman, 
should have ventured so far beyond his position as to ally him- 
self with one who was of imperial blood. 

It was just at this time, when the influence of London society 
had set its only too decisive stamp of fashion on the name of 
the Indian girl, and when King James had adopted her as 
rightfully belonging within the pale of the divinity that hedges 
a king, —it was just at this moment that Samuel Purchas, “ Par- 
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son of St. Martin’s by Ludgate,” published the third edition of 
his “ Pilgrimage.” The excellent Purchas, although not him- 
self an explorer, was an enthusiast on the subject of travels and 
adventures, and in compiling the collection which is now so 
eagerly sought and so highly valued by collectors of books he 
had, so far as related to Virginia, the direct assistance of per- 
sonal witnesses, and also of manuscripts now unhappily lost 
except for his extracts. He was well acquainted with Smith, 
who had “ gently communicated” his notes to him, and who 
was now in London, and visited Pocahontas at Brentford. 
Purchas himself saw Pocahontas. He was present when “ my 
Hon’*: and Rev* Patron the Lord Bishop of London, D™ 
King, entertained her with festivall state and pompe beyond 
what I have seen in his great hospitalitie afforded to other 
ladies,” in his ‘* hopefull zeale by her to advance Christianitie.” 
He knew Tomocomo, an Indian of Powhatan’s tribe, who came 
with her to England. ‘ With this savage I have often con- 
versed at my good friend’s Master Doctor Goldstone, where he 
was a frequent guest; and where I have both seen him sing 
and dance his diabolicall measures and heard him discourse of 
his countrey and religion, Sir Thomas Dale’s man being the in- 
terpretour.” He knew Rolfe also, who lent him his manuscript 
discourse on Virginia. His edition of 1617 reflects the interest 
which was then so generally felt in the history of Rebecca 
Rolfe; and we may expect, with almost absolute certainty, to 
find in it all the new information that could be collected in re- 
gard toher life. Yet here, again, no allusion can be found to 
her heroic intervention on behalf of Smith, the story of whose 
captivity is simply copied from Simons’s quarto of 1612; and 
the diffuse comments on men and manners in Virginia contain 
no trace of what would have been correcily regarded as the 
most extraordinary incident in the colonial history. 

Silence in a single instance, as in Wingfield or in Strachey, 
might be accounted for, or, at all events, might be overlooked. 
But in the course of this examination we have found silence 
absolute during a long period of years and under the most im- 
probable circumstances. Wingfield, Smith himself, Simons, 
Strachey, Hamor, Rolfe, and Purchas, all the authorities, with- 
out exception, that are known to exist, are equally dumb when 
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questioned as to a circumstance which, since 1624, has become 
the most famous part of the history of the Virginia Colony. 
The field is literally exhausted. There remain no sources from 
which to draw authentic information. Nothing remains but to 
return to Smith, and to inquire when it was that this extraor- 
dinary story first made its appearance, and how it happened 
ever to gain credence. 


The blaze of fashionable success that surrounded Pocahontas 
in London lights up the closing scene of her life. It is said 
that she was obliged, against her will, to set out on her return 
to Virginia, but she never actually left the shores of England. 
Detained in the Thames by several weeks of contrary winds, 
her failing strength altogether gave way; and in March, 1617, 
in the poor word-play of Purchas, “she came at Gravesend to 
her end and grave.” Her father, Powhatan, survived her less 
than a year. 

Smith, in the mean while, was busied with projects in regard 
to New England and the fisheries. His efforts to form a col- 
ony there and to create a regular system of trade, which are 
detailed by Dr. Palfrey in his History, had very little success ; 
but to spread a knowledge of the new country among the peo- 
ple of England, he had printed, in 1616, a small quarto, called 
“A Description of New England,” and in 1620 he published 
another pamphlet, entitled ‘* New England’s Trials,”’ a second 
and enlarged edition of which appeared in 1622. Here at last, 
in 1622, we find the long-sought allusion to his captivity, in the 
following words : —. 

“For wronging a soldier but the value of a penny I have caused 
Powhatan send his own men to Jamestowne to receive their punishment 
at my discretion. It is true in our greatest extremitie they shot me, 
slue three of my men, and by the folly of them that fled, took me pris- 
oner; yet God made Pocahontas the King’s daughter the means to 
deliver me; and thereby taught me to know their treacheries to preserve 
the rest.” 


This in the order of time is the third version given by Smith 
of his own adventure, the account in the Generall Historie 
being the fourth. Each one of these four stories is more or 
less inconsistent with all the others; but this one of 1622 is, we 
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are sorry to say it, more certainly mendacious than any of the 
rest. Read it in whatever light we please, it is creditable neither 
to Smith’s veracity nor to his sense of honor. “ By the folly 
of them that fled,” he now states that the Indians succeeded in 
capturing him. All the other versions agree in this, that at the 
time Smith was attacked and his two men slain he was quite 
alone, except for his Indian guide, whom he used as a shield. 
To throw upon the invented cowardice of companions who were 
far away, out of sight and out of hearing of the contest, the 
blame for a disaster which was solely due to his own over-bold- 
ness, was not an honorable way of dealing with his command. 
Perhaps it would be better to leave this point unnoticed, in 
deference to Smith’s real merits, but unfortunately this is not 
the only passage in his works in which the same tendency is 
apparent. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains, that here for the first time 
the story of Pocahontas appears in print. “God made Poca- 
hontas the means to deliver me.” There is a devout form in 
this statement which is characteristic of the age, and the piety 
of a man like Smith, if his autobiography gives a true idea of 
his course of life, must have been a curious subject for study. 
But to any one who assumes, with Mr. Deane, that this intro- 
duction of Pocahontas is a pure invention, this paragraph be- 
comes doubly interesting, as showing to what a degree of quaint 
dignity the men of this time could rise, even in falsehood. 

The date of the first appearance of this famous story can 
therefore be fixed with sufficient certainty on the five years be- 
tween 1617 and 1622, although the published account in all 
its completeness is only to be found in the Generall Historie, 
which was printed in 1624, from which such copious extracts 
have already been quoted as to make any further allusion un- 
necessary. There remains only one point of difficulty which 
requires attention to this work. 

It is there stated (pp. 121-123) that, when Pocahontas came 
to England, Smith wrote for her a sort of letter of introduction 
to the Queen, or, in his own words, “a little booke to this effect 
to the Queen, an abstract whereof followeth.” 

_ “Some ten yeeres agoe, being in Virginia and taken prisoner by the 
power of Powhatan their chiefe King....I cannot say I felt the 
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least occasion of want that was in the power of those my mortall foes 
to prevent, notwithstanding al their threats. After some six weeks 
fatting amongst those Salvage Courtiers, at the minute of my execu- 
tion, she hazarded the beating out of her owne braines to save mine, 
and not onely that, but so prevailed with her father, that I was safely 
conducted to Jamestowne.” 


It is unquestionable that, if Smith really did write this state- 
ment to the Queen, and the Queen received the letter, the case 
becomes even more complicated than ever. But the fact is, 
that the letter itself rests on the authority of the Generall 
Historie, and has neither more nor less weight than the other 
statements in that work. It is by no means necessary to be- 
lieve that this “ abstract of the effect” of the little book con- 
tains no interpolations such as those with which the text of the 
Generall Historie overflows. At the time when it was pub- 
lished, in 1624, not only had Pocahontas long been dead, but 
Queen Anne herself had, in 1619, followed her to the grave, and 
Smith remained alone to tell his own story. The Virginia Com- 
pany certainly had no interest in denying what was a powerful 
means of drawing popular sympathy towards the Colony. But 
even if it be granted that Smith’s letter as it stands was really 
sent to the Queen, the argument against its truth, so far as it is 
based on the silence of all previous authorities, is left quite 
untouched ; and if it be allowed that there is no conclusive 
evidence to prove that the story was unknown in 1617, it is at 
least equally difficult to prove that, if known, it was believed. 
Smith’s character was certainly a matter of warm dispute in 
his own day, and his enemies seem to have been too numer- 
ous and strong for even his energy and perseverance to over- 
come. 


The essential evidence on each side of this curious question 
has now been exhausted, although it would be easy to argue 
the matter as regards Smith’s general character at an indefinite 
length. This must indeed be done by the first historian who 
attempts again to deal with the history of the Virginia Colony. 
But although the argument has been stated fairly, and may 
now be left for future and final judgment, some reasonably 
clear theory for the existence of the story now assumed to be 
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false is still required. It would have been satisfactory if Mr. 
Deane had departed a little farther than he has done from his 
sphere of work as an editor, and had given the result of his 
studies in a more general form, which his deep acquaintance 
with the subject would have made particularly valuable. As 
it is, he only hints, as Dr. Palfrey also has done, that Smith, 
in the latter part of his life, had fallen into the hands of 
hack-writers, who adapted his story for popular effect. Per- 
haps, if we may venture to guess at his real opinion, the view 
he would be inclined to take might be somewhat as follows. 

The examination of Smith’s works has shown that his final 
narrative was the resultof gradual additions. The influence 
exercised by Pocahontas on the affairs of the Colony, according 
to the account given in 1608, was very slight. Her capture 
and her marriage to Rolfe first gave her importance. Her visit 
to England, however, made her beyond question the most con- 
spicuous figure in Virginia to the public mind, and it became 
inevitable that romantic incidents in her life would be cre- 
ated, if they did not already exist, by the mere exercise of the 
popular imagination, attracted by a wild and vivid picture of 
savage life. 

The history of the emperor’s daughter became, as we are led 
by Smith to suppose, a subject for the stage. Nothing was 
more natural or more probable. It is not even necessary to 
suppose that Smith himself invented the additions to his origi- 
nal story. He may have merely accepted them after they had 
obtained a strong and general hold on the minds of his con- 
temporaries. 

In the mean while Smith’s own career had turned out a fail- 
ure, and his ventures ended disastrously, while in most cases he 
failed to obtain the employment which he continued to seek 
with unrelaxed energy. In 1622, however, a great disaster 
occurred in Virginia, which woke the greatest interest and 
sympathy in England for the colonists, and gave occasion for 
renewed efforts in their behalf. The Indians rose against the 
English, and in the month of May a terrible massacre took 
place around Jamestown. The opportunity was not one to be 
lost by a man who, like Smith, with endless will to act, was still 
smarting under what he considered undeserved neglect, and he 
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at once hastened to offer his services to the Company, with a 
plan for restoring peace; but his plan and his offer of services 
were again declined. Still, he had the resource left of which 
he had already made such frequent use, and by publishing the 
Generall Historie he made a direct appeal to the public more 
ambitious than any he had yet attempted. In this work he 
embodied everything that could tend to the increase of his own 
reputation, and drew material from every source which could 
illustrate the history of English colonization. Pocahontas was 
made to appear in it as a kind of stage deity on every possible 
occasion, and his own share in the affairs of the Colony is mag- 
nified at the expense of all his companions. None of those 
whose reputations he treated with so much harshness appeared 
to vindicate their own characters, far less to assert the facts in 
regard to Pocahontas. The effort indeed failed of its object, 
for he remained unemployed and without mark of distinction, 
and died quietly in his bed, in London, in June, 1631; but in 
the absence of criticism, due perhaps to the political excitement 
of the times, his book survived to become the standard author- 
ity on Virginian history. The readiness with which it was re- 
ceived is scarcely so remarkable as the credulity which has left 
it unquestioned almost to the present day. 


Art. II]. — LanGguaGes DIALEcts. 


IN a former article in this journal,* when discussing the ques- 
tion whether the study of language is a physical science, we 
were led to inquire at some length what is the force which 
makes and preserves language, which determines its form and 
brings about its changes. Our conclusion was, that this force 
is simply the will of men, acting in individuals and in commu- 
nities, governed in its workings by all the various influences 
which are wont to guide human action ; — influences external, 
consisting in the circumstances by which men are surrounded, 
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the historical exigencies in which they are placed, the necessi- 
ties of their communication ; influences internal, consisting in 
the wants and aspirations, the native endowments, the uncon- 
scious tendencies, the habits, the idiosyncrasies, the whims 
even, of those who speak. Language, in either its material 
substance or its formal structure, can only be reached and 
affected through the minds of those who employ it for the pur- 
poses of their expression. Every modifying cause of any other 
kind has to be transmuted into a mental one, — into a motive, 
an inclination, a capacity, an insight, before it can act on 
speech, and work itself out in linguistic change. Upon a rec- 
ognition of this truth must be founded the true understanding 
and interpretation of all the phenomena of linguistic life, — the 
events, as they are more literally to be styled, of linguistic his- 
tory. To leave out of account, or to put into a subordinate 
place, the element of free human action, and to refer those 
events directly to influences which have nothing to do with 
them otherwise than mediately, or to ascribe them to energies 
inherent in speech itself, is an error so serious that it gives a 
false aspect to the whole study of language. Linguistic science, 
not less than some of the physical sciences, has had its triple 
course of development, as formulated in the philosophy of 
Comte, and each of the three stages is more or less distinctly 
recognizable in the views of some of its present votaries. The 
** theological” stage is represented by the once prevailing opin- 
ion that language is a divine creation, elaborated in all its parts 
by the Deity, and miraculously placed in men’s possession ; 
parallel with which, moreover, though so unlike it in many 
aspects, is the doctrine, seriously put forward by some physical 
scientists, that speech is a direct product of the physical con- 
stitution of its speakers, a kind of secretion of organs provided 
for that purpose, and that its varieties represent differences of 
animal organization. Both these alike cut off all possibility 
of a real science of language. The “ metaphysical” stage is 
seen in a personification of language itself as an independent 
existence, an organism, and of its laws and processes as actual 
powers, literally working themselves out, governing the mate- 
rial in which they are exhibited, and producing effects after the 
manner of gravity, cohesion, chemical! affinity, and the other 
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forces which are active in the changes of matter. The final. 
or “ positive ” stage is entered upon when linguistic scholars 
are minded to keep themselves strictly upon the basis of observed 
fact and legitimate induction, to avoid the acceptance of figures 
as realities, to see clearly and describe definitely, and not to 
cover up ignorance and obscurity of thought with sounding and 
philosophical phraseology. A true scientific method, as was 
before attempted to be shown, brings us to look upon language 
as an institution, and the race that speaks each tongue as its 
maker and modifier, as well as preserver and perpetuator. A 
process of linguistic growth is nothing more than the collective 
effect, in a given direction, of the acts of a number of separate 
individuals, guided by the preferences and controlled by the 
assent of the community whereof they form a part. In order 
now to bring the truth of the principles formerly laid down, and 
established chiefly by appeal to general principles and facts 
within the immediate cognizance of every one, to the further 
test of the historical facts of language as they exhibit them- 
selves upon a grander scale, we propose to discuss here the 
phenomena of dialects, their rise and their overthrow, — the 
diversification and assimilation of languages. 

The almost infinite variety of human tongues is one of the 
most obvious facts connected with our possession and exercise 
of the gift of speech. Whether the human race be one species 
or more, their dialects are as numerous and as unlike one an- 
other, almost, as the species of the whole animal kingdom. The 
earth is full of discordant languages, — discordant in the sense 
that he who has acquired one is unable to understand and use 
the others ; dialectic diversity seems to be the inseparable con- 
dition of linguistic life. Yet this diversity has its degrees: as 
there are local differences of phrase and construction in the 
speech of those who yet must be accounted as on the whole 
speaking the same tongue, so there are gradations of ever-in- 
creasing difference and ever-decreasing correspondence, until 
we find idioms so unlike that the most careful search fails to 
bring to light any traits, of material or structure, in which they 
agree. Where there are traceable resemblances, we are accus- 
tomed to regard them as sigus of common descent ; the tongues 
in which they are found, we say, are related with one another ; 
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they are later divergent forms of a single original. In what 
sense, now, is this to be understood ? and what are the forces 
which cause one language to divide, with the lapse of time, into 
many, while another preserves its homogeneousness within, or 
beyond, its ancient bounds? The explanation is not hard to 
find : it lies wholly in the respective action upon language of 
the individual and of the community. 

All language, as we have seen, is in a state of constant flux 
and change, never maintaining continuously its limits of vo- 
cabulary, its phonetic form, its grammar, or. the meaning of its 
words. The necessity and convenience of its speakers evoke the 
change ; as their means of expression and communication, it 
must reflect what they have in their minds, and represent their 
changing knowledge, thoughts, and manners. Now the infinite 
diversity of character and of circumstances in the individuals 
who have language under their control tends to infinite diver- 
sity in their action and its products. There is no inner power, 
no organic growth, in speech, which determines its manifesta- 
tions, subjecting or constraining the action of men upon it; it 
is and becomes just what they choose to make it. But many 
men, many minds; and each independent mind, working un- 
restrainedly according to its own impulses, would impress upon 
the development of speech a somewhat different history. No 
two men speak precisely the same tongue; of course, then, they 
would not propagate the same. Each has his own limited vo- 
cabulary, and, within that, his peculiar usages ; he has his own 
pet words and phrases, his deviations from the normal standard 
of pronunciation, of construction, of grammar ; he attaches to 
many words a meaning tinged with the hue of his individual 
character ; his needs are in some degree unlike those of others ; 
his mind is somewhat differently impressed and guided by feel- 
ings and experiences, differently swayed by the weight of exisi- 
ing analogies. Such tendency to variation, of course, exerts 
its influence within comparatively narrow bounds ; individual 
speakers of English would not, if left to their own devices, rush 
madly off toward a Choctaw or a Kamchatkan model of speech : 
yet its effects are by no means insignificant. It is like the vari- 
ation of the separate individuals of a species of plants or ani- 
mals in respect to traits of structure and disposition, which, 
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however slow its progress, would finally, if encouraged to ac- 
cumulate its effects, break up the species into well-marked va- 
rieties. But the change of language is almost infinitely more 
rapid and thorough than any that takes place in the animal cre- 
ation ; under favoring circumstances, it takes but a few gener- 
ations to make out of a given tongue one so different that the 
speakers of the earlier and of the later would be wholly unable 
to understand one another: and, since every item of this change 
is finally traceable to individual action, the magnitude of the 
effect produced is a true measure of the intensity of the indi- 
vidual varying causes. 

Linguistic development is thus made up, as we may fairly 
express it, of an infinity of divergent or centrifugal forces. But 
there is not wanting also an effective centripetal force, which 
holds all the others in check, which combines and resolves them 
all, giving value to that part of each which makes in a certain 
direction, and annulling the rest. This centripetal force is the 
necessity of communication. Man is no soliloquist: he does 
not talk for his own diversion and edification, but for converse 
with his fellows ; and only that can be language, in the use of 
which there is mutual intelligence between speaker and hearer. 
What one individual alone should understand might be some- 
thing very ingenious, and valuable for his private ends, but it 
would have no title to be called language. Every person is en- 
gaged, in his own way and measure, in modifying his native 
tongue, by corruptions of utterance, by peculiarities of phrase, 
by impressing old words with the stamp of his own private ap- 
prehension, —even by additions now and then to the vocabulary ; 
but no one’s action affects the general speech, unless it be ac- 
cepted by others, and ratified in their use. What remains in- 
dividual perishes, and is heard of no more ; what becomes the 
property of all keeps alive, and is handed down from generation 
to generation. There is no other power to restrain me from 
making the most fantastic and arbitrary alterations in the words 
I use, or from introducing what seem to me and my next friends 
the most obvious and desirable improvements in our common 
speech, save only my knowledge that it is futile to attempt what 
the non-concurrence of the community will frustrate. I can 
change my speech just so far as I can persuade those about me to 
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follow my example, and no further. Ifthey who form one com- 
munity together do not talk alike, and cannot understand one 
another, the fundamental and essential office of speech is not 
fulfilled. Hence, whatever changes a language may undergo, 
they must all be shared in by the whole body to which it be- 
longs. The idiosyncrasies, the sharp angles and jutting corners, 
of each single person’s idiom, must be worn down by attrition 
against those with which it comes in contact in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, that a rounded unit, a common tongue, may 
be the product. 

This unification of the language of a community does not 
imply an absolute identity of dialect among its members, down — 
to the smallest details. Within certain limits — which, though 
not strictly definable, are sufficiently distinct and coercive to 
answer their purpose perfectly well — every one may be as ori- 
ginal as he pleases. He may push his oddity and obscurity to 
the very verge of the whimsical and the incomprehensible ; or 
even beyond it, if he do not mind being misunderstood and 
laughed at, — if his sense of his own individuality be so exag- 
gerated that he is a whole community, a world, to himself. 
The word community, moreover, as used with reference to lan- 
guage, must not be taken in a too restricted or definite sense. 
It has various degrees of extension, and bounds within bounds. 
The same person may belong to more than one community, 
using in each a somewhat different idiom. For instance: I 
have, as we may suppose, a kind of home dialect, containing a 
certain proportion of baby-talk, and a larger of familiar modes 
of speech, of favorite colloquialisms, which I should be shy of 
using with any one outside of my family circle. Again, as an 
artisan, pursuing a special branch of manufacture or trade, or 
as one engaged in a particular profession, or study, or depart- 
ment of art, 1am a member of another community, speaking a 
language to some extent peculiar, and which would be under- 
stood neither by my wife and children, nor by the majority of 
speakers of English. Thus, I may have dived deep into the 
mysteries of some scheme of transcendental philosophy, or 
searched and pondered the ultimate physical constitution of 
atoms; and if I should discourse before a general audience 
touching that which to me is full of profoundest significance, 
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while one out of twenty, perhaps, would follow me with ad- 
miring appreciation, to the other nineteen I should seem an in- 
comprehensible ranter. But even as a general speaker of Eng- 
lish, qualified to meet and converse intelligently with others 
who claim the same title, upon matters of import to us all, I may 
have my speech marked more or less strongly with local and 
personal peculiarities ; it may exhibit unusual tones of utterance, 
or unusual turns of phrase, which, if I would be readily and 
thoroughly understood, I must endeavor to avoid. Now all 
these differences, limited as their range may be, are in their 
essential nature dialectic ; the distinction between such idioms, 
as we may properly call them, and well-marked dialects, or re- 
lated but independent languages, is one of degree only, not of 
kind. For I also possess a considerable portion of my speech 
in common with the Netherlander, the German, and the Swede, 
to say nothing of my remoter relations, the Russian, the Per- 
sian, and the Hindu; and if, in talking with any one of them, 
I could only manage to leave out of my conversation such words 
as belong to my dialect alone, and, moreover, not to pronounce 
the rest with such a local peculiarity of tone, nor give them such 
idiomatic shades of meaning, he and I might get along together 
famously, each of us understanding all the other said. I can, 
indeed, make calculations and compose mathematical formulas 
with him all day long; if we are chemists, we can compare our 
views as to the constitution of all substances, organic and inor- 
ganic, to our mutual edification ; if musicians, we can convey 
intelligibly to one another our highest inspirations, our deep- 
est thoughts; since, as regards their mathematical, chemical, 
and musical language, their systems of notation and nomencla- 
ture, all who share European civilization form together but a 
single community. 

There is no lack of room, then, for all that diversity which 
was shown in our former article to belong to the speech of dif- 
ferent individuals and different classes in the same community, 
along with that general correspondence which makes them 
speakers of one language and members of one community. The 
influence of community works in various degrees and within vari- 
ous limits, according to the nature and extent of the tie through 
which it is exercised. The whim of a child and the assent of 
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its parents may make a change in the family idiom ; the consent 
of all the artisans in a certain branch of mechanical labor is 
enough to give a new term the right to stand in their technical 
vocabulary ; the collective voice of good writers and speakers 
of English is the only authority which can make a word good 
English in the part of our tongue that we all alike use and 
value ; while all cultivated Europe must join together, in order 
to alter the notation of a tone or a number, or the symbol of a 
chemical element. But the principle is everywhere the same: 
as mutual intelligibility is the bond which makes the unity of a 
language, so the necessity of mutual intelligibility is the power 
which preserves and perpetuates that unity. 

After this exposition, it cannot be difficult to see what are the 
influences which govern the growth of dialects, producing or 
effacing them, favoring or retarding their development. If 
communication is the assimilating foree which averages and 
harmonizes the effect of discordant individual action on lan- 
guage, keeping it, notwithstanding its incessant changes, the 
same to all the members of the same community, then it is clear 
that everything which narrows communication and tends to 
the breaking up of communities promotes the separation of 
their single tongue into discordant tongues; while all that ex- 
tends communication and strengthens the ties which bind to- 
gether the parts of a community tends to preserve the homo- 
geneity of speech. Suppose a race, occupying a certain tract 
of country, to possess one common idiom, which all understand 
and use alike: then, so long as the race is confined within nar- 
row limits, however rapidly that idiom may yield to the effect 
of the irresistible forces which produce linguistic growth, all 
will learn from each, and each from all; and, from generation 
to generation, every man will understand his neighbor, what- 
ever difficulty he might find in conversing with the spirit of his 
great-grandfather, or of some yet remoter ancestor. But if the 
race grows in numbers, spreading itself over region after region, 
sending out colonies to distant lands, its uniformity of speech 
is exposed to serious danger, and can only be saved by specially 
favoring circumstances and conditions. And these conditions, 
while in part identical with those which determine the rate and 
mode of linguistic change in general, are, nevertheless, much 
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more exclusively of an external nature ; they derive their origin 
neither from the peculiarities of individual nor of national char- 
acter ; they are historical, social, political; they depend in no 
small measure on the kind and degree of culture enjoyed, and 
the influences which this naturally exerts. In a low state of 
civilization, the maintenance of community over a wide extent 
of country is altogether impracticable ; the tendency to segre- 
gation is the most powerful ; local and clannish feelings prevail, 
stifling the growth of any wider and nobler sense of national 
unity and common interests; each little tribe or section is jeal- 
ous of and dreads the rest; the struggle for existence arrays 
them in hostility against each other ; or, at the best, the means 
of constant and thorough communication among the individuals 
inhabiting different parts of the country is wanting, along with 
the feelings which should impel to it. Thus all the diversifying 
tendencies are left to run their course unchecked ; varieties of 
circumstance and experience, the subtler and more indirect in- 
fluences of climate and mode of life, the yet more undefinable 
agencies which have their root in individual and national 
caprice, gradually accumulate their discordant effects about 
separate centres, and local varieties of speech arise, which grow 
into dialects, and these into distinct, and, finally, widely dissim- 
ilar languages. The rate at which this differentiation will go 
on depends, of course, in no small degree, upon the general rate 
of change of the common speech; as the dialects can only be- 
come different by growing apart, a sluggishness of growth will 
keep them longer together, — and that, not by its direct oper- 
ation alone, but also by giving the weak forces of an imperfect 
and scanty communication an opportunity to work in counter- 
action of the others. Now it has been shown that linguistic 
change, so far as it concerns the grammatical structure and 
phonetic form of language, is chiefly a result of defective tra- 
dition ; by carelessness in the acquisition of words, or by in- 
accuracy in their reproduction, men alter, from generation to 
generation, the idiom which they transmit. It is evident, then, 
that everything which assists the accuracy of linguistic tradi- 
tion tends to preserve language unchanged. Where speech is 
most unconsciously employed, with most exclusive attention to 
the needs and conveniences of the moment, with least regard to 
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its inherited usages, there its changes are rifest. Any intro- 
duction of the element of reflection is conservative in its effect. 
A people that think of their speech, talk about it, observe and 
deduce its rules and usages, will alter it but slowly. A ten- 
dency to do this sometimes forms a part of a nation’s peculiar 
character, being the result of qualities, habits, and associations 
which it is wellnigh or quite impossible to trace out and ex- 
plain ; but often it is called out, or promoted and strengthened, 
by very obvious conditions, — by admiring imitation of the ways 
and words of them of old time ; by the possession of a tradi- 
tional literature ; but most of all by a recorded literature, the 
habit of writing, and a system of instruction. Of all the forces 
which oppose linguistic change, culture and education are the 
most powerful. The smallest possible alterative influence will 
emanate from one who has been trained to speak correctly by a 
conscious effort, and who is accustomed to write what he says 
almost as frequently and naturally as he speaks it. Words in 
their true form and independent entity are too distinctly present 
to his mind for him to take part either in their fusion or muti- 
lation. Hence the effect of literary culture is to fix a language 
in the condition in which it happens to be found, to assure to it 
the continued possession of the formative processes which are 
then active in its development, but to check or prevent its ac- 
quisition of any others; to turn its prevailing habits into un- 
alterable laws, and to maintain its phonetic character against 
anything but the most gradual and insidious change. Under 
such influences, as we know, have come into being the many 
classical and sacred dialects which the world’s history has shown, 
subsisting alongside of popular idioms, deviating more and 
more widely from the latter, and usually in the end overthrown 
and supplanted by them, —such as the ancient Egyptian, the 
Zend, the Sanskrit, the Latin. The culture which sustained 
them has been limited to a class, who have become by degrees 
their exclusive possessors, while the speech of the masses has 
run its course of growth unchecked: make this culture univer- 
sal, ard you will have fixed the speech of all. 

All those cultural forces, then, which restrict the variation of 
a language from generation to generation, are, as such, equally 
effective in checking its variation from portion to portion of a 
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people. And they also contribute to the same result in another 
way, by directly strengthening and extending the bonds of com- 
munity. Civilization and enlightenment give a wonderful co- 
hesive force ; they alone render possible a wide political unity, 
maintenance of the same institutions, government under the 
same laws; they facilitate the common possession of memories 
and traditions, and foster national feeling ; they create the tastes 
and needs which lead the people of different regions to mix 
with and aid one another ; and they furnish the means of ready 
and frequent intercourse, — all of which makes not less power- 
fully for linguistic than for social unity. 

But, further, that same necessity of mutual comprehension 
which occasions and preserves the identity of language through- 
out a community has power also to bring forth identity out of 
diversity. No natural and indissoluble tie binds any human 
being to his own personal and local peculiarities of idiom, or 
even to his mother-tongue ; they are made his only by habit 
and convenience ; he is ever ready to give them up for others, 
when circumstances make it worth his while to doso. The 
once broad-mouthed rustic, whom the force of inborn character 
and talent advances to a position among cultivated men, wears 
off the rudeness of his native dialect, and. learns to speak, per- 
haps, not less correctly and elegantly than those who have been 
trained from birth after the best models. Those who come up 
from among the didlects of every part of Britain to seek their 
fortune in the metropolis acquire some one of the styles of Eng- 
lish speech which flourish there ; and, even if they are unable 
ever to rid themselves wholly of provincialisms, there is nothing 
to hinder their children, at least, from growing up as thorough 
cockneys as if their families had never lived out of sound of 
Bow bells. Any one of us who migrates to a foreign land and 
settles there, identifying himself with a community of strange 
speech, learns to talk with them, as well as his previously formed 
habits will let him ; and between his descendants and theirs there 
will be no difference of speech, however unlike they may be in 
hue and feature. If adventurers of various race and tongue 
combine themselves together to form a colony, and take up their 
abode in some new country, their speech at once begins to un- 
dergo a process of assimilation, which sooner or later makes it 
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one and homogeneous. How rapidly this end shall be attained, 
and whether some one element shall absorb the rest, or all shall 
contribute equally to the resulting dialect, must be determined 
by the special circumstances of the case. Of the multitudes of 
Germans whom emigration brings to our shores, some settle 
down together in considerable numbers: they cover with their 
colonies a tract in the West, or fill a quarter in some of our 
large towns and cities. They form, then, a kind of community 
of their own, inside the greater community in the midst of 
which they are placed, having numerous points of contact 
with the latter, but not absorbed into its structure; there 
are enough speakers of English among them to furnish all the 
means of communication with the world about which they ab- 
solutely need ; they are proud of their German nationality, and 
cling to it; they have their own schools, papers, books, preach- 
ers; and their language, though sure to yield finally to the 
assimilating influences which surround it, may be kept in exist- 
ence and use, possibly, for generations. So also with a crowd 
of Irish, clustered together in a village or suburb, breeding in 
and in, deriving their scanty instruction from special schools 
under priestly care: their characteristic brogue and other pe- 
culiarities of word and phrase may have an indefinite lease of 
life. But, on the other hand, families of foreign nationality 
scattered in less numbers among us can make no effective re- 
sistance to the force which tends to identify them thoroughly 
with the community of English speakers, and their language is 
soon given up for ours. 

There is evidently no limit to the scale upon which such 
fusion and assimilation of speech may ge on in human commu- 
nities. The same causes which lead an individual, or family, or 
group of families, to learn and use another tongue than that 
which they themselves or their fathers have been accustomed 
to speak, may be by historical circumstances made operative 
throughout a whole class, or over a whole region. When two 
communities are combined into one, there comes to be but one 
language, where before there may have been two. A multipli- 
cation and strengthening of the ties which bind together the dif- 
ferent sections of one people, the introduction or wider diffusion 
of culture, the establishment of a uniform system of education 
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— all these influences, and all others of the same kind, make 
directly for the effacement of already existing varieties of dia- 
lect, and the production of homogeneous language. 

Such effacement and assimilation of dialectic varieties, not less 
than differentiation and formation of new dialects, are all the 
time going on among human communities, according as cir- 
cumstances favor the one or the other class of effects; anda 
due consideration of both is necessary, if we would comprehend 
the history of any tongue, or family of tongues. Let us look 
at one or two examples, which shall serve to illustrate their 
joint and mutual workings, and to set forth more clearly the 
truth of the principles we have laid down. 

We will consider first the history of that one among the 
prominent literary languages of the present day which has most 
recently attained its position, namely the German. From the 
earliest dawn of history, Germany has been filled with a multi- 
tude of more or less discordant dialects, each occupying its own 
limited territory, and no one of them better entitled than any 
other to set itself up as the norm of correct German speech. 
How far back their separation goes, it is impossible to tell: 
whence, when, and how the first Germanic tribe entered Cen- 
tral Europe, that its tongue might become there the mother of 
so many languages, crowding Germany and Scandinavia, and 
spreading, through England, even to the shores and prairies of 
a new world; or whether the beginnings of dialectic division 
were made before the entrance of the race into its present seats, 
— these are secrets which will never be fully disclosed. There 
were sweeping changes in the range and character of the Ger- 
manic dialects during those ages of migration and strife when 
Germany and Rome were carrying on their life-and-death strug- 
gle. Whole branches of the German race, among them some 
of the most renowned and mighty, as the Goths and Vandals, 
wholly lost their existence as separate communities, being scat- 
tered and absorbed into other communities; and their lan- 
guages also ceased to exist. Leagues and migrations, intes- 
tine struggles and foreign conquests, produced fusions and ab- 
sorptions, extensions, contractions, and extinctions, in manifold 
variety, but without any tendency to a general unity ; and 
three centuries and a half ago, when the modern German first 
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put forth its claim to stand as the common language of Ger- 
many, there was in that country the same Babel of discordant 
speech as at the Christian era. Since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity and the beginnings of civilization, more than one of the 
High-German dialects, as they are called, the dialects of Cen- 
tral and Southern Germany, had been for a season the subject of 
literary culture. This was the case with the idioms, in succes- 
sion, of the Allemanic, Frankish, and Bavarian divisions of the 
race, between the seventh and the thirteenth centuries; then, 
for a time, the Swabian dialect gained the pre-eminence, and in 
it was produced a rich and noble legendary literature, contain- 
ing precious memorials of national heroic story, still studied 
and valued wherever the German tongue is spoken. Here was 
a promising beginning for a truly national language, but the 
conditions of the times were not yet such as to give the move- 
ment lasting and assured success. Three centuries later began 
the grand national upheaval of the Reformation. The writings 
of Luther, multiplied and armed with a hundred-fold force by 
the new art of printing, penetrated to all parts of the land, and 
to nearly all ranks and classes of the people, awakening every- 
where a vivid enthusiasm. The language he used was not the 
local dialect of a district, but one which had already a better 
claim than any other to the character of a general German lan- 
guage: it was the court and official speech of the principal king- 
doms of Central and Southern Germany, made up of Swabian, 
Austrian, and other dialectic elements. To a language so ac- 
credited, the internal impulse of the religious excitement and 
the political revolutions accompanying it, and the external in- 
fluence of the press, which brought its literature, and especially 
Luther’s translation of the Bible, into every reading family, 
were enough to give a common currency, a general value. It 
was set before the eyes of the whole nation as the most culti- 
vated form of German speech; it was acknowledged and ac- 
cepted as the dialect of highest rank, the only fitting organ of 
communication among the educated and refined. From that 
time to the present, its influence and power have gone on in- 
creasing. tis the vehicle of literature and instruction every- 
where. Whatever may be the speech of the lower classes in 
any section, the educated, those who make up good society, 
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speak the literary German; their children are trained in it; 
nothing else is written. The popular dialects are still as numer- 
ous as ever, because education is not pervading and thorough 
enough to extirpate them; and their existence may be pro- 
longed for an indefinite period: but the literary language ex- 
ercises a powerfully repressing and assimilating effect upon them 
all ; it has lessened their rank and lowered their character, by 
withdrawing from them in great measure the countenance and 
aid of the cultivated ; it has leavened them all with its material 
and its usages ; and it may finally succeed in crowding them 
altogether out of use. Its sway extends just as far as the ex- 
ternal influences which established it reach: it is not confined 
to the territory occupied by the High-German dialects, its near- 
est kindred ; the people of the northern provinces also, speak- 
ing tongues of Low-German descent, which are much more 
nearly related with the Netherlandish, or even with the English, 
are drawn by the ties of political, social, and religious commu- 
nity with the rest of Germany to accept and use it. While, on 
the other hand, political independence, aided by diversity of 
social and religious usages, has given a separate existence as a 
literary language to the Dutch or Netherlandish, and yet more 
notably to the English, descendants of dialects originally undis- 
tinguished among the crowd of Low-German idioms which lined 
the shores of the North Sea. 

The history of most other literary languages is of the same 
character with that which we have just been examining. 
Each was, at the outset, one out of a number of kindred but 
more or less diverse forms of speech, and the predominance 
which it came to gain over them was the result, not of its in- 
herent merits as an instrument of thought and means of com- 
munication, but of outward circumstances, which made its 
usages worth the acquisition of a wider and wider community. 
Thus the parent language of the modern French was the ver- 
nacular speech of only a small part of the population of France, 
and it long had a rival, and almost a superior, in the early and 
highly cultivated dialect of Southern France, the Provengal, 
or langue d’oc; nor, if the kingdom of Toulouse had main- 
tained itself, would the latter ever have yielded to the former. 
But the sceptre of political supremacy over all France passed 
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into the keeping of the northern provinces, and their speech 
became the rule of good usage throughout the land, while the 
langue d’oc lost by degrees its character as a cultivated dialect, 
and survives only in rude and insignificant provincial patois. 
The Italian was, in like manner, the popular idiom only of Tus- 
cany, one of the innumerable local dialects which crowd and 
jostle one another between the Alps and Sicily, and its currency 
among the educated classes of the whole peninsula is the effect 
of literary influence and of instruction. 

An illustration of a somewhat different character is afforded 
us by the history of the Latin,—a history in many respects 
more remarkable than that of any other language which has 
ever existed. This conquering tongue, whose descendants now 
occupy so large and fair a part of Europe, and, along with their 
half-sister, the English, fill nearly all the New World, and nu- 
merous scattered tracts, coasts, and islands on every continent 
and in every ocean, while its material has leavened and en- 
riched the speech of all enlightened nations, was the vernacu- 
lar idiom, not twenty-five centuries ago, of a little isolated dis- 
trict in Middle Italy, —a region which, on any map of the world 
not drawn upon a scale truly gigantic, one might easily cover 
with the end of a finger. How and when it came there we 
know not; but it was one of a group of related dialects, de- 
scendants and joint representatives of an older tongue, spoken 
by the first immigrants, which had grown apart by the effect of 
the usual dissimilating processes. Remains of at least two of 
these sister dialects, the Oscan and the Umbrian, are still left in 
existence, to exercise the ingenuity of the learned, and to illus- 
trate the ante-historic period of Italic speech. The Latin was 
pressed on the north by the Etruscan, and threatened from the 
south by the Greek, — languages of much more powerful races, 
and the latter of them possessing a higher intrinsic character 
and an infinitely superior cultivation: no one could then have 
dared to guess that its after career would be so much more con- 
spicuous than theirs. Its spread began with the extension of 
Roman dominion, and was the plainest and most unequivocal 
sign of the thorough and penetrating nature of that dominion. 
Not content with the loose and nominal sway which the Persian 
sovereign exercised over the heterogeneous parts of his vast 
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empire, or the yet laxer authority of the more modern Mongol 
rulers over their wide conquests, the Romans infused, as it 
were, a new organic life into the vast body corporate of which 
they were the head, and made their influence felt through its 
every nerve and fibre. Italy they first subjected and Roman- 
ized. The yoke they imposed and riveted by their military 
colonies, their laws and institutions, their culture, and their all- 
penetrating administration, was a bond of community against 
which no other proved able to maintain itself. All the lan- 
guages of the peninsula, from the Gaulish of the north to the 
Greek of the extreme south, gave way by degrees before the 
tongue of the conquering city, and Italy became a country of 
one uniform speech. And yet not wholly uniform. Relics of 
the ancient languages maintained themselves for a long time 
in certain more inaccessible districts, and their influence was 
doubtless to be distinctly seen in the varying local dialects of 
the different parts of the peninsula; as, indeed, traces of it are 
even now discoverable there. The common speech of Italy, 
too, setting aside these dialectic distinctions, was not the pure, 
polished Latin of Cicero and Virgil, but a ruder idiom, con- 
taining already the germs of many of the changes exhibited by 
the modern Italian and the other Romanic tongues. The same 
process of conquest and incorporation into the Roman commu- 
nity was carried further, upon a grand and surprising scale, into 
the other countries of Europe. The Celts of Gaul, the Celts 
and Iberians of Spain, gave up their own languages, and adopted 
that of their rulers and civilizers, not less completely than have 
the Celts of Ireland, within the last few centuries, exchanged 
their Irish speech for English. Of Celtic words and usages only 
scanty and unimportant traces are to be found in the modern 
French and Spanish. The same fate threatened Germany, had 
not her brave and hardy tribes offered too stubborn a resist- 
ance to the already waning forces of the Empire; and Britain 
also, had not its remote situation and inferior value as a prov- 
ince caused the Roman hold upon it to be weak, and soon 
abandoned. Less considerable tracts of Southeastern Europe, 
stretching from the northern border of Italy to near the mouth 
of the Danube, yielded to the same influence: subdued by the 
arms, colonized from the population, organized by the policy, 
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civilized by the culture of the great city, they learned also to talk 
her language, forgetting theirown. Thus arose the great and 
important group of the Romanic languages, as they are called ; 
namely, the Italian, the French, the Spanish and Portuguese, 
the Rheto-Romanic of Southern Switzerland, and the Walla- 
chian ; each including a host of varying dialects, all lineal de- 
scendants of the Latin, all spoken by populations only in small 
part of Latin race. 

We must not suppose, however, that a pure and classical 
Latin was ever the popular dialect of this wide-extended region 
of Europe, any more than of Italy after its first Romanization. 
The same counteracting causes, acting on a grander scale and 
with an intensified force, prevented correctness and homogeneity 
of speech. The populace got their Latin rather from the army 
and its followers, the colonists and low officials, than from edu- 
cated Romans and the works of great authors. Doubtless 
there was not at first such a difference between the dialect of 
the highest and of the lowest that they could not understand 
one another; but, whatever it was, it rapidly became wider. 
While study and the imitation of unchanging models kept the 
scholars and ecclesiastics in possession of the classical Latin, 
only a little barbarized by the irresistible intrusion into it of 
words and constructions borrowed from vernacular use, the 
language of the masses grew rapidly away from it, breaking up 
at the same time into those innumerable local forms to whose 
existence we have already referred. There was no conserving 
and assimilating influence at work among the millions who had 
taken for their own the language of Rome, capable either of 
binding them fast to its established usages, or of keeping their 
lines of linguistic growth parallel. Special disturbing forces 
came in here and there. Incursionms and conquests of German 
tribes brought an element of Germanic speech into the tongues 
alike of Spain, France, and Italy. Centuries of Saracen dom- 
ination engrafted upon the Spanish language a notable store of 
words of Arabic derivation. When at length the dark ages of 
European history were over, and knowledge and culture were 
to be taken out of the exclusive custody of the few, and made 
the wealth and blessing of the many, the Latin was a dead lan- 
guage, much too far removed from popular wants and sympa- 
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thies to be able to serve the needs of the new nations. Hence 
the rise in each separate country, at not far from the same time, 
of a new national tongue, to be the instrument and expression 
of the national culture. All Romanized Europe was in the 
condition already described as that of Germany prior to the ad- 
vancement of the modern German to its present position. A 
chaos of varying dialects was there; and in every case external 
historical circumstances determined which of them should at- 
tain a higher value, and should subject and absorb the rest. 

In all this alternate and repeated divergence and convergence 
of dialects, there is evidently nothing which should be looked 
upon as mysterious, or even puzzling. Such has been the his- 
tory of language from the beginning, and in all parts of the 
earth. We need only the tendency of individual language to 
vary, and the effect of community to check, limit, and even re- 
verse this tendency, in order to explain every case that arises. 
The peculiar conditions of each case must decide whether 
their joint action shall, on the whole, make for homogeneity 
or for diversity of speech; and the result, in kind and in 
degree, will vary according to the sum of the causes which 
produced it: as the resultant motion, in rate and direction, 
combines and represents all the forces, however various and 
conflicting, of whose united action it is the effect. 

Thus, as has been already pointed out, when there takes 
place a fusion of two communities, larger or smaller, of varying 
speech, no general law can determine what shall be the re- 
sulting dialect. When the Romans conquered Gaul, although 
forming only a minority of the population, they almost totally 
obliterated the Gaulish speech, putting the Latin in its place; 
for they brought with them culture and polity, art and science, 
learning and letters ; they made it better worth while for the 
Celts to learn Latin than to adhere to their own ancient idiom. 
When, however, the Germanic Franks, a few centuries later, 
conquered in their turn the now Latinized Gaul, and turned it 
into a kingdom of France, they adopted the language of their 
more numerous and more cultivated subjects, only adding a 
small percentage of Germanic words to its vocabulary, and per- 
haps contributing an appreciable influence toward hastening 
the decay, already well in progress, of the Latin grammatical 
system. 
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The same thing happened once more, when the Scandina- 
vian Northmen, representing another branch of the Germanic 
family, after extorting from the beaten and trembling mon- 
archs of France the cession of one of her fairest provinces, 
became the not less formidable and dreaded Normans. Al- 
though placed in seemingly favorable circumstances for con- 
serving their linguistic independence, crowded together as they 
_ were within comparatively narrow bounds, and making on their 
own ground, of which they were absolute masters, the majority 
of the population, they yet could not resist the powerful assimi- 
lating influences which pressed them — a horde of uncouth and 
unlearned barbarians— on every side. Within a wonderfully 
short time, their Norse tongue had altogether gone out of use, 
leaving traces only in a few geographical names: along with 
French manners, French learning, and French polity, they had 
implicitly adopted also French speeclr. Hardly was this con- 
version accomplished, when they set forth to propagate their 
new linguistic faith in a country occupied by dialects akin with 
that which they had recently forsworn. The Angles and Saxons, 
Germanic tribes, had meantime finished the task, only begun by 
the Romans, of -extirpating upon the largest and best part of 
British ground the old Celtic speech. They had done it in a 
somewhat different way, by sheer brute force, by destroying, en- 
slaving, or driving out the native population, and filling all but 
the most inaccessible regions of the island with their own fero- 
cious tribesmen. Hence the wholly insignificant remains of 
Celtic material to be found among the ordinary stores of ex- 
pression of our English tongue. Christianity and civilization’ 
found the invaders in their new home; and an Anglo-Saxon 
literature grew up, which, had circumstances continued favor- 
able, might have aided national unity of government, institu- 
tions, and culture to assimilate the varying dialects of te coun- 
try, producing a national language not inferior in wealth and 
polish to our present speech. But they who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword; upon the Anglo-Saxons were wreaked 
the woes they had themselves earlier brought upon the Celts. 
Danish and Norse invasions, during a long period, bitterly vexed 
and weakened the Saxon state, and it finally sank irrecover- 
ably under the Norman conquest. This time, the collision of 
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two diverse languages, upborne by a nearly equal civilization, 
— the partial superiority of that of the Normans being more 
than counterbalanced by their inferiority in numbers, — under 
the government of political circumstances, produced a result 
different from any which we have thus far had occasion to 
notice ; namely, a truly composite language, drawing its ma- 
terial and its strength in so nearly equal part from the two 
sources that scholars are able to dispute whether the modern 
English is more Saxon or more French. Into the details of the 
combination we cannot now stay to enter, but must pass on to 
note the later dialectic history of the language ; merely direct- 
ing attention to the important and familiarly known fact that 
its formative apparatus, — whether consisting in inflections, af- 
fixes of derivation, or connectives and relational words, — along 
with the most common and indispensable part of its vocabulary, 
remained almost purely Saxon, so that it is to be accounted still 
a Germanic dialect in structure, although furnished with stores 
of expression in no small part of Romanic origin. 

The fusion of Saxon and Norman elements in English speech 
did not reach in equal measure all parts of the land or all classes 
of the people, nor did it by any means wipe out previously ex- 
isting dialectic differences, thus furnishing a new and strictly 
homogeneous speech as a starting-point whence a new process 
of dialectic divergence should commence. On the contrary, 
Britain is still, like Germany, only in a less degree, a country 
full of dialects, some of whose peculiarities go back to the diver- 
sities of speech among the tribes by whom the Anglo-Saxon con- 
‘quest of the island was achieved, thirteen hundred years ago, 
while the rest are of every date of origin, from that remote 
period to the present. One or two of these dialects — especially 
the Scottish and the Yorkshire — poetry and fiction have made 
somewlmt familiarly known to us: others are matters of keen 
and curious interest to the student of language, their testimony 
being hardly less essential than that of the literary dialect to his 
comprehension of the history of English speech. 

But it was impossible that, in the transfer of English to the 
continent of America, these local dialects should maintain 
themselves intact. That could only have been the result of a 
separate migration of parts of the local communities to which 
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they belonged, and of the continued maintenance of their dis- 
tinct identity in their new place of settlement. Such was not 
the character of the movement which filled this country with 
an English-speaking population. Old lines of local division 
were effaced ; new ties of community were formed, embracing 
men of various province and rank. It was not more inevitable 
that the languages of the various nationalities which have con- 
tributed to our later population should disappear, swallowed 
up in the predominant English, than that the varying forms of 
English should disappear, being assimilated to that one among 
them which was better supported than the rest. Nor could it 
be doubtful which was the predominant element, to which the 
others would have to conform themselves. In any cultivated 
and lettered community, the cultivated speech, the language 
of letters, is the central point toward which all the rest gravi- 
tate, as they are broken up and lose their local hold. And our 
first settlers were in no small part from the instructed class, — 
men of liigh character, capacity, and culture. They brought 
with them a written language and a rich literature ; they read 
and wrote ; they established schools of every grade, and took 
care that each rising generation should not fall behind its pre- 
decessor in learning. The basis, too, of equality of rights and 
privileges, on which they founded their society, added a power- 
ful influence in favor of equality of speech. As a natural and 
unavoidable consequence, then, of these determining conditions, 
and not by reason of any virtue for which we are to take credit 
to ourselves, the general language of America, through all sec- 
tions of the country and all orders of the population, became 
far more nearly homogeneous, and accordant with the correct 
standard of English speech, than is the average language of 
England ; and the same influences which made it so have 
tended to keep it so. The democratic character of our institu- 
tions, aud the almost universality of instruction among us, have 
done much to maintain throughout our community an approx- 
imate uniformity of idiom. There was, doubtless, never a 
country before, where, down to the very humblest classes of 
the people, so many learned to read and spell out of the same 
school-books, heard the same speakers from platform, desk, and 
pulpit, and read the same books and papers, — where there was 
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such a surging to and fro of the population, such a mixture and 
intimate intercourse of all ranks and of all regions. In short, 
every form of communication is more active and more far- 
reaching with us than ever elsewhere; every assimilating 
influence has had unequalled freedom and range of action. 
Hence, there was also never a case in which so nearly the same 
language was spoken throughout the whole mass of so vast a 
population as is the English now in America. Modern civili- 
zation, with the great states it creates, and the wide and active 
intercourse among men to which it prompts, and for which it 
affords the needed facilities, is able to establish upon unoccu- 
pied soil, and then to maintain there, community upon a scale 
of grandeur to which ancient times could afford no parallel. 
Nor have we failed to keep nearly even pace with our Brit- 
ish relations in the slow progressive development of the com- 
mon tongue: our close connection with the mother country, 
the community of culture which we have kept up with her, our 
acknowledgment of her superior authority in matters of learn- 
ing and literature, have been able thus far to restrain our re- 
spective lines of linguistic growth from notable divergence. 
Though we are sundered by an ocean, there have been invisi- 
ble ties enough between us to bind us together into one com- 
munity. Yet our concordance of speech is not perfect: British 
purism finds fault with even our higher styles of discourse, 
* oral and written, as disfigured by Americanisms ; and in both 
. the tone and the material of colloquial talk the differences are, 
of course, much more marked. We have preserved some older 
words, phrases, and meanings, which their modern use discards ; 
we have failed as yet to adopt certain others which have sprung 
up among them since the separation ; we have originated yet 
others, which they have not accepted and ratified. Upon all 
these points we are, in the abstract, precisely as much in the 
right as they ; but the practical question is, which of the two is 
the higher authority, — whose approved usage shall be the norm 
of correct English speaking. We have been content, hitherto, 
to accept the inferior position ; but it is not likely that we shall 
always continue so. Our increasing numbers and our growing 
independence of character and culture will give us, in our own 
estimation, an equal right, at the least, and we shall feel more 
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and more unwilling to yield implicitly to British precedent ; so 
that the time may perhaps come when the English language in 
America and the English language in Britain will exhibit a note- 
worthy difference of material, form, and usage. What we have 
to rely upon to counteract this separating tendency, and annul 
its effect, is the predominating influence of the class of highest 
cultivation, as exerted especially through the medium of litera- 
ture. Literature is the most dignified, the most legitimate, and 
the most powerful of the forces which effect the conservation of 
language, and the one which acts most purely according to its 
true merit, free from the adventitious aids or drawbacks of 
place and time. It is through her literature that America has 
begun, and must go on, to win her right to share in the elabo- 
ration of the English speech. Love and admiration of the same 
master-works in poetry, oratory, philosophy, and science have 
hitherto made one community of the two great divisions of 
speakers of English, and ought to continue to unite them; and 
it will, we hope, do so: but more or less completely, according 
as that portion of the community which is most directly reached 
and effectively guided by literature is allowed authority over 
the rest. 

We are, however, by no means free from dialects among our 
own population, although we may hope that they will long, or 
always, continue to be restricted within narrow limits of varia- 
tion from the standard of correct speech, as they are at present. 
The New-Englander, the Westerner, the Southerner, even of 
the educated class, betrays his birth to a skilled observer by the 
peculiarities of his language ; and the lower we descend in the 
social scale, the more marked and prominent do these peculiar- 
ities become. There is hardly a locality in the land, of greater 
or less extent, which has not some local usages of phrase or 
utterance, characterizing those whose provincialism has not 
been rubbed off by instruction or by intercourse with a wider 
public. There is a certain degree of difference, too, of which 
we are all conscious, between the written and the colloquial 
style ; there are words and phrases in good conversational use, 
which would be called inelegant, and almost low, if met with 
in books; there are words and phrases which we employ in 
composition, but which would seem forced and stilted if ap- 
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plied in the ordinary dealings of life. This is far from being a 
difference sufficient to mark the literary English as another 
dialect than that of the people: yet it is the beginning of such 
a difference ; it needs no change in kind, but only a change in 
degree, to make it accord with the distinction between any lit- 
erary language which history offers to our knowledge and the 
less cultivated dialects which have grown up in popular usage 
by its side, and by which it has been finally overthrown and 
supplanted. 

Nothing, then, as we see, can absolutely repress dialectic 
growth ; even the influences most powerfully conservative of 
identity of language, working in the most effective manner 
which human conditions have been found to admit, can only 
succeed in indefinitely reducing its rate of progress. 

It will be noticed that we have used the terms “ dialect” and 
“ Janguage ” interchangeably, in speaking of any given tongue ; 
and it will also, we trust, have been clearly seen how vain would 
be the attempt to establish a definite and essential distinction 
between them, or to give precision to any of the other names 
which indicate the different degrees of diversity among related 
tongues. No form of speech, living or dead, of which we have 
any knowledge, was not or is not a dialect, in the sense of being 
the idiom of a limited community, among other communities of 
kindred but somewhat discordant idiom ; none is not truly a 
language, in the sense of being the means of mutual intercourse 
of a distinct portion of mankind, adapted to their capacity and 
supplying their needs. The whole history of spoken language, 
in all climes and all ages, is a series of varying and successive 
phases: external circumstances, often of an accidental char- 
acter, give to some of these phases a prominence and im- 
portance, a currency and permanence, to which others do 
not attain; and according to their degree of importance we 
style them idiom, or patois, or dialect, or language. To a 
very limited extent, natural history feels the same difficulty 
in establishing the distinction between a “variety” and a 
“species”; and the difficulty would be not less pervading 
and insurmountable in natural than in linguistic science, if, 
as is the case in language, not only the species, but even the 
genera and higher groups of animals and plants were trace- 
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ably descended from one another, or from common ances- 
tors, and passed into each other by almost insensible grada- 
tions. Transmutation of species in the kingdom of speech is 
no tempting hypothesis merely, but a patent fact, one of the 
fundamental and determining principles of linguistic study. 
The process of transmutation of language goes on so rapidly, 
partly under our very eyes, partly within the reach of our 
direct historical research, that we cannot fail to follow intelli- 
gently its progress, and to distinguish its immediate producing 
forces from its remoter influencing causes, even if we cannot 
fully apprehend their mutual workings, or discover the links 
that connect them. That intricate combination of native capa- 
cities and dispositions, acquired and inherited habits, and guid- 
ing circumstances, of which, in each individual community, the 
form and development of the common speech is a product, isin 
no two communities the same, and everywhere calls for a special 
and detailed study in order to its comprehension, while it also 
has mysteries beyond our ken. Ethnologists are obliged, in the 
main, to take the differences of national character as ultimate 
facts, content to set them clearly forth, without attempting to 
explain them ; and, to no small extent, a like necessity rests 
upon the linguist as regards linguistic differences: not only is 
he unable to account for the presence of peculiarities of char- 
acter which determine peculiarities of speech, but even their 
analysis eludes his search; they manifest themselves only in 
these special effects, and are not otherwise demonstrable. But 
to overlook these causes, and put in their place such as are more 
distant and indirect ; to ascribe the differences of language and 
linguistic growth immediately to physical forces, to differences 
of country, and climate, and food ; or to make them dependent 
on subtile peculiarities of organization, whether cerebral, laryn- 
gal, or other, — this is only a meaningless and futile device to 
cover up our ignorance. Language is not a physical product, 
but a human institution; it is preserved, perpetuated, and 
changed by free mental acts, not by the operation of structural 
forces. Education and habit, and nothing else, limit a man to 
the idiom in the possession of which he has grown up. Within 
any community of speakers of the same tongue may readily be 
found persons having endowments as unlike, in degree and kind, 
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as those which characterize the average men of distant and 
diverse races, speaking wholly discordant speech. Physical 
causes do, indeed, affect language, but only in two ways: first, 
as they change the circumstances to which men have to adapt 
their speech ; and secondly, as they alter men’s nature and dis- 
position, making them choose and act otherwise than they would 
else have done. Every physical cause requires to be transformed 
into a motive or a mental tendency, before it can affect the 
signs by which we represent our mental operations and concep- 
tions. It is universally conceded that outward circumstances 
do produce a permanent effect upon the characteristics of race, 
internal as well as external, and so upon those, among the rest, 
which govern linguistic development ; but in what measure, at 
what rate, and through what details of change, is as yet matter 
of wide difference of opinion and lively controversy. There are 
over-hasty materialists who pronounce man the slave and sport 
of nature, controlled and moulded by the external forces amid 
which he exists, and who claim that his history may be ex- 
plained and foretold by means of a knowledge of those forces, 
when as yet they have not read even the simplest rudiments of 
the modes in which human nature is shaped by its surround- 
ings. These men have their counterparts also among students 
of language. But whatever may be hoped from the future, it 
is certain that at present nothing of value has been accomplished 
toward showing how linguistic growth is determined in its kind 
and rate by physical influences. There is no human dialect 
which might not maintain itself essentially unaltered in struc- 
ture, though carried to climes very unlike those in which it had 
grown up, and though employed by a people whose culture and 
mode of life were rapidly varying. Emigration, often assumed to 
be the chief and most powerful cause of linguistic change, also 
often exercises a notably conservative influence upon language. 
And, on the other hand, a tongue may rapidly disintegrate, or 
undergo phonetic transformation, or vary the material of its 
vocabulary, without moving from the region of its origin, or be- 
coming the organ of other conditions of human life than those 
to which it had been earlier adapted. Such facts as that the 
Icelandic is the most antique in form of all the dialects of the 
Germanic family, that the Lithuanian has preserved more of 
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the primitive apparatus of Indo-European inflection than any 
other known tongue of modern times, that the Armenian di- 
verges most widely from the norm of Iranian speech, the Celtic 
from that of Indo-European, —these are matters which now 
baffle the efforts of the linguistic student at explanation, and 
probably will continue always to doso ; the forces which govern 
the rate and kind of linguistic change in different communities 
are in great part out of his reach, as they lie more buried in 
the depths of individual human nature, and are less controlled 
by outward circumstances, than those which determine the di- 
vergence and coalescence of dialects. 

One or two recent writers upon language* have committed 
the very serious error of inverting the mutual relations of dialec- 
tic variety and uniformity of speech, thus turning topsy-turvy the 
whole history of linguistic development. Unduly impressed by 
the career of modern cultivated dialects, their effacement of ex- 
isting dialectic differences and production of uniform speech 
throughout wide regions, and failing to perceive the nature of 
the influences which alone make such a career possible, these 
authors affirm that the natural tendency of language is from 
diversity to uniformity ; that dialects are, in the regular order 
of things, antecedent to language ; that human speech began its 
history in a state of infinite dialectic division, which has been 
ever since undergoing coalescence and reduction. It may seem 
hardly worth while to spend any effort in refuting an opinion 
of which the falsity will have been made apparent by the expo- 
sition already given; yet a brief additional discussion of the 
point will afford an opportunity of setting in a clearer light one 
or two important principles. 

It will, doubtless, be readily admitted that the difference be- 
tween any one given dialect and another of kindred stock is 
made up of a multitude of separate items of difference, and con- 


* We refer particularly to M. Ernest Renan, whose peculiar views upon this sub- 
ject are laid down in his General History of the Semitic Languages, and more fully 
in his treatise on the Origin of Language (2d edition, Paris, 1858, ch. viii.), — a work 
of great ingenuity and eloquence, but of which the philosophy is far more construc- 
tive than inductive. Professor Max Miiller, too, when treating of the relations of 
the Teutonic languages (Lectures on Language, First Series, Fifth Lecture), appears 
distinctly to give in his adhesion to the same view. 
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sists in the sum and combined effect of these. Thus, for in- 
stance, words are possessed by the one which are wanting in the 
other ; words found in both are differently pronounced by each, 
or are used in senses either not quite identical or very unlike ; 
combinations and forms belong only to one, or are corrupted 
and worn down in different degree by the two respectively ; 
phrases occur in the one which would be incorrect or meaning- 
less in the other. Now the gradual production of such differ- 
ences as these is something which we see to have been going 
on in language during the whole period of its history illustrat- 
ed by literary records ; nay, which is even going on at the pres- 
ent day under our own eyes. If the Italian uses in the sense 
of ‘truth’ the word veritd, the Spanish verdad, the French 
vérité, the English verity, we know very well that it is not be- 
cause all these forms were once indifferently current in the 
mouths of the same people, till those who preferred the one or 
the other of them sorted themselves out and came together into 
a separate community ; it must be, rather, because some single 
people formerly used in the same sense a single word, either 
coincident with one of these or nearly resembling them all, 
from which they have all descended in the ordinary course of 
linguistic tradition, that always implies liability to linguistic 
change. We happen to know, indeed, in this particular case, by 
direct historical evidence, what the original word was, and who 
were the people that used it: it was veritas (theme véritdt), and 
belonged to the language of Rome, the Latin; its present vari- 
eties of form merely illustrate the usual differentiating effects 
of phonetic corruption. So, too, if I say attend, amd the French- 
man attendez, our words are unlike in pronunciation, in gram- 
matical form (the latter having a distinctive plural ending which 
the former lacks), and in sense (the Frencgh meaning ‘ wait’) ; 
and, in all respects save the last, both are equally unlike the 
Latin attendite : yet of this both are the lineal representatives ; 
no Roman ever said either attend or attendez. But the same 
reasoning we apply also in other cases, where direct historical 
evidence is wanting, arriving without hesitation or uncertainty 
at like conclusions. If we say true, while the German says treu, 
the Dane tro, the Netherlander trouw, and so on, we do not 
once think of doubting that it is because we have all gotten 
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nearly the same word, in nearly the same sense, by uninter- 
rupted tradition from some primitive community in which a like 
word had a like sense ; and we set ourselves to discovering what 
this word was, and what and why have been the changes that 
have brought it into its present varying forms. The discord- 
ance between our father, the Anglo-Saxon feder, the Icelandic 
fadir, the Dutch vader, and the German vater, does not, any 
more than that between verify and its analogues, compel us to 
assume a time when these words existed as primitive dialectic 
varieties in one community : we regard them as the later effects 
of the separation of one community into several. And when 
we compare them all with the Latin pater, the Greek patér, the 
Persian peder, the Sanskrit pjtar, — which are but palpable va- 
riations of the same original from which the rest have come, — 
our inference is still the same. Or, once more, our word is is 
the English correspondent of the German ist, the Latin est, the 
Greek esti, the Lithuanian esti, the Slavonian yesti, the Persian 
est, the Sanskrit asti. To the apprehension of the historical 
student of language, these eight are nothing more than slightly 
altered forms of a single vocable ; and their difference is one of 
the innumerable differences of detail which distinguish from one 
another the languages we have named. We cannot, to be sure, 
go back under the sure guidance of contemporary records to 
the people among whom, and the time at which, the word ori- 
ginated ; but we are just as far in this case, as in those referred 
to above, from being driven to the conclusion that all its known 


representatives are equally primitive, that they constitute to-' 


gether the state of indefinite dialectic variety in which the ex- 
pression of the third person singular of the verb to be began, 
and that the nations, modern or ancient, in whose languages we 
find them, are the lineal descendants of those groups in a former 
community who finally made up their minds to prefer the one 
or the other of them. On the contrary, we derive, with all the 
confidence belonging to a strictly logical process of reasoning, 
the conclusion that the words we are considering are later alter- 
ations of a single original, and that they would have no existence 
ifa certain inferable community, at an unknown period in the 
past, had not put together the verbal root as, signifying ‘ exist- 
ence,’ and the pronoun ¢, meaning ‘ he, it, that,’ to compose 
that original. 
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But our illustrations have already been drawn out at a length 
which may seem unnecessary and tedious, and we forbear to 
press them further. The same reasoning is obviously applica- 
ble to every other individual case of dialectic difference. It is 
futile to attempt to draw anywhere a dividing line in the historic 
development of language, and to say, these differences, on the 
one side, are the result of later linguistic growth; those, on the 
other side, are original, a part of the primitive dialectic divis- 
ion of human speech. The nature and uses of language, and 
the forces which act upon it and produce its changes, cannot 
but have been essentially the same during all the perieds of its 
history, amid all its changing circumstances, in all its varying 
phases ; and there is no way in which its unknown past can be 
investigated except by the careful study of its living present 
and its recorded past, and the extension and application to re- 
mote conditions of laws and principles deduced by that study. 
Like effects imply like causes, not less in the domain of lan- 
guage than in that of physical science ; and he who pronounces 
the origin and character of ancient dialects and forms of speech 
to be fundamentally different from those of modern dialects 
and forms of speech, can only be compared with the geologist 
who should admit the formation by aqueous action of recent 
gravel and pebble beds, but should deny that water had any- 
thing to do with the production of ancient sandstones and con- 
glomerates. 

It should not, however, be overlooked, that, among those who 
hold the false doctrine of the priority of dialects, hardly any 
would refuse their assent to the comparisons and inferences 
which we have been detailing. They could not do so without 
cutting themselves off from the number of comparative philolo- 
gists, for such comparison and inference constitute the main 
method of research in modern linguistic science. Only they 
fail to follow out the process to the conclusion to which it logi- 
cally and necessarily conducts them; to note that, since the 
whole sum of dialectic discordance is made up of such individ- 
ual bits of difference as these; if the latter point back in detail 
to an original unity, the former must in its entirety do the 
same. Let us hear the reasoning of one of them. “ As there 
were families, clans, confederacies, and tribes,” says Professor 
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Miiller, “‘ before there was a nation, so there were dialects be- 
fore there was a language.” The fallacy involved in this argu- 
ment, as in all those which are used to support the view we are 
combating, is that it does not go back far enough; it begins in 
the midst of the historic development of human language, and 
tries to persuade itself and us that it is at the beginning. If 
clans and tribes were ultimate elements in the history of hu- 
manity, if the earth had brought forth her population, extrud- 
ing each family and community in the place where our earliest 
researches discover it, then the indefinite diversity of human 
language in its earliest stage —a diversity, however, not dialec- 
tic, but fundamental — would follow as a direct historical conse- 
quence, and not an analogical inference merely. But if a pop- 
ulation of scattered communities implies an earlier dispersion 
from a single point, if we must follow backward the fates of 
mankind until they centre in a limited number of families, or 
in a single pair, which expanded by natural increase, and scat- 
tered, forming those little groups and clans, which in some 
parts of the world have remained isolated from one another, 
and in others have fused together into great nations, — and who 
will deny that it is so? — then, also, both by analogy and by 
historical necessity, it follows that the true view of the relation 
between dialects and uniform speech is that to which we have 
been conducted above ; namely, that the rise and separation of 
dialects can only accompany the division of a single community 
into disconnected parts, and that the assimilation of dialects is 
simply the concomitant and consequence of a coalescence of 
communities. 

Prevalence of the same tongue over wide regions of the 
earth’s surface was, indeed, impossible in the olden time, and 
human speech is now, upon the whole, tending toward a con- 
dition of less diversity with every century. But this is owing 
to the vastly increased efficiency at present of those external 
influences which counteract the inherent tendency of language 
to diversity. As, here in America, a single cultivated nation, 
of homogeneous speech, is taking the place of a congeries of 
wild tribes, with their host of discordant dialects, so, on a 
smaller scale, is it in many other parts of the world: civiliza- 
tion and the solidarity it makes are gaining ground upon bar- 
barism and its isolating influences. 
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It is true, again, that a certain degree of dialectic variety is 
inseparable from the being of any language at any stage of its 
history. Even among ourselves, where, as we have seen, uni- 
formity of speech prevails certainly not less than elsewhere, 
every individual speaks an idiom somewhat unlike his neigh- 
bor’s, and each would hand down to his descendants a different 
tongue, if circumstances should make them both founders of 
independent linguistic traditions. However small, then, may 
have been the community which laid the foundation of any ex- 
isting family of languages, we must admit the existence of 
some differences among the idioms of its individual members 
or families. And if we suppose such a community to be dis- 
persed into the smallest possible fragments, and each fragment 
to become the progenitor of a separate community, it might be 
said, with a kind of truth, that the languages of these later 
communities began their history with dialectic differences al- 
ready developed. The more widely extended, too, the original 
community before its dispersion, and the more marked the lo- 
cal differences, not inconsistent with mutual intelligibility, ex- 
isting in its speech, so much the more capital, so to speak, 
would each portion have on which to begin its further accumu- 
lation of dialectic variations. But, on the one hand, these 
original dialectic differences would themselves be the result of 
previous growth ; and, on the other hand, they would not be 
the causes of the later differences, — still less, identical with 
these. They would be of quite insignificant amount, as hav- 
ing been able to consist at the outset with linguistic unity ; 
and we should be able to say, with entire truth, that the later 
dialects had grown by gradual divergence out of a single ho- 
mogeneous language. 

Once more, the value of such minor discordances of usage 
as may and do exist among those who are yet to be regarded 
as speaking the same tongue, is at its maximum in an unculti- 
vated community. The first tendency of the cultivation, as we 
style it, of a language, is to wipe out this class of differences, 
extending the area and perfecting the degree of linguistic uni- 
formity. And its work is accomplished — first as last, whether 
the scale of variation over which its influence bears sway be less 
or greater —by selection, not by fusion. Thes slightly differing 
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idioms of different individuals and localities are not mixed and 
averaged, or blended into one; but the usages of one part of 
the community are set up as a norm, to which those of the rest 
shall be conformed, and from which further variation shall be 
checked or altogether prevented. An element of consciousness, 
of reflectiveness, is introduced into the use of language ; 
acknowledged imitation of certain models, deference to author- 
ity in matters of speaking, take the place of the former more 
spontaneous and careless employment of the common means 
of communication. The best speakers — those who use words 
with most precision, with most fulness and force of mean- 
ing, with most grace and art — become the teachers of the rest. 
This influence may be exerted in various ways, — by simple 
exercise of authority on the part of those who deserve to wield 
it, or with the aid of a popular literature handed down by tra- 
dition, or through the instrumentality of grammatical and lex- 
ical culture, of letters and learning, — but it is always essen- 
tially of the same nature. It is the guide and counsellor, not 
the master, of national usage. It undertakes no wholesale 
reform. Some write and speak as if the uncultivated employ- 
ers of speech were impelled to launch out indefinitely into new 
words and forms, rioting in the profusion of their linguistic 
creations, until grammar comes to set bounds to their prodi- 
gality, and to reduce the common tongue within reasonable 
dimensions. But it is by no means so easy and seductive a 
thing to increase the resources of a language. We do not look 
to our dictionaries and grammars to know if we may venture 
to use elements which come crowding to our lips and demand- 
ing utterance. Linguistic growth is a slow process, extorted, 
as it were, by the exigencies of practical use, from the speakers 
of language. Economy is a main element in linguistic devel- 
opment ; that which is superfluous in a dialect falls off and 
dies of itself, without waiting to be lopped away by the prun- 
ing-knife of a grammarian. From among the varieties of 
equivalent form, utterance, and phrase which a defective com- 
munication has allowed to spring up within the limits of the 
sane community, culture chooses those which shall be accepted 
as most worthy of preservation. It maintains what is good, 
warns against abuses, and corrects offences committed by a 
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part against the authority of general preference. A cultivated 
language is thus simply one whose natural growth has gone on 
for a time under the conscious and interested care of its best 
speakers ; which has been placed in their charge, for the main- 
tenance of a standard, for the repression of disfiguring altera- 
tions, for enrichment with expressions for higher thought and 
deeper knowledge, — for the enforcement, in short, of their 
own studied usages of speech upon the less instructed and 
more heedless masses of a community. 

These, then, are the important principles whose distinct rec- 
ognition is essential to the successful prosecution of our inqui- 
ries into the history and relations of languages: —the unity and 
continuity of the course of linguistic development, through all 
its periods ; the essential identity of languages and dialects, of 
ancient and modern forms of speech ; the conservative, rather 
than revolutionary, influence of literary cultivation, and its 
power, as combined with culture, to check dialectic divergence 
and effect uniformity of language ; and the legitimate force of 
dialectic correspondences, wherever found, to prove original 
unity. With these clews to guide us, the labyrinth of human 
speech is no longer a labyrinth ; its mazes may be securely trod- 
den. They guide us to the establishment of great families of 
related tongues, sprung from a common ancestor ; — first and 
most important among them, the Indo-European family, to 
which our own English belongs, filling Southern and Central 
Europe and Southwestern Asia, as far as the mouths of the 
Ganges, with its branches, all descendants and representatives 
ofa single primitive idiom, once spoken by a limited commu- 
nity, in a contracted region of the earth’s surface, — but where 
and when, we must be content to be ignorant. 
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Arr. III. —1. The Works of Dante, Wesster. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1860. 6 vols. 8vo. 

2.— The Private Correspondence of Dante. Wesster. Ed- 
ited by FLercnen Wesster. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
1857. 2 vols. 8vo. 

3. — Life and Memorials of Dante. Wesster. From the New 
York Daily Times. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

4.— The Private Life of Dante. Wesster. By CHares 
LanmMaN. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1852. 


Or words spoken in recent times, few have touched so many 
hearts as those uttered by Sir Walter Scott on his death-bed. 
There has seldom been so much of mere enjoyment crowded 
into the compass of one lifetime as there was into his. Even 
his work —all of his best work—was only more elaborate 
and keenly relished play; for story-telling, the occupation of 
his maturity, had first been the delight of his childhood, and 
remained always his favorite recreation. Triumph rewarded 
his early efforts, and admiration followed him to the grave. 
Into no human face could this man look, nor into any crowd 
of faces, which did not return his glance with a gaze of admir- 
ing love. He lived precisely where and how it was happiest 
for him to live; and he had above most men of his time that 
disposition of mind which makes the best of bad fortune and 
the most of good. But when his work and his play were 
all done, and he came calmly to review his life, and the life 
of man on earth, this was the sum of his reflections, this was 
what he had to say to the man to whom he had confided his 
daughter’s happiness: ‘ Lockhart, 1 may have but a minute to 
speak to you. My dear, be a good man, — be virtuous, — be 
religious, — be a good man. Nothing else will give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here.” 

So do we all feel in view of the open coffin, much as we may 
differ as to what it is to be good, virtuous, and religious. Was 
this man, who lies dead here before us, faithful to his trust ? 
Was he sincere, pure, just, and benevolent? Did he help civ- 
ilization, or was he an obstacle in its way? Did he ripen and 
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improve to the end, or did he degenerate and go astray? These 
are the questions which are silently considered when we look 
upon the still countenance of death, and especially when the 
departed was a person who influenced his generation long and 
powerfully. Usually it is only the last of these questions which 
mortals can answer with any certainty; but from the answer 
to that one we infer the answers to all the others. As it is 
only the wise who learn, so it is only the good who improve. 
When we see a man gaining upon his faults as he advances in 
life, when we find him more self-contained and cheerful, more 
learned and inquisitive, more just and considerate, more single- 
eyed and noble in his aims, at fifty than he was at forty, and at 
seventy than he was at fifty, we have the best reason percepti- 
ble by human eyes for concluding that he has been governed 
by right principles and good feelings. We have a right to 
pronounce such a person good, and he is justified in believ- 
ing us. 

The three men most distinguished in public life during the 
last forty years in the United States were Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun, and Daniel Webster. Henry Clay improved as he 
grew old. He was a venerable, serene, and virtuous old man. 
The impetuosity, restlessness, ambition, and loye of display, 
and the detrimental habits of his earlier years, gave place to 
tranquillity, temperance, moderation, and a patriotism without 
the alloy of personal objects. Disappointment had chastened, 
not soured him. Public life enlarged, not narrowed him. The 
city of Washington purified, not corrupted him. He came 
there a gambler, a drinker, a profuse consumer of tobacco, and 
a turner of night into day. He overcame the worst of those 
habits very early in his residence at the capital. He came to 
Washington to exhibit his talents, he remained there to serve 
his country ; nor of his country did he ever think the less, or 
serve her less zealously, because she denied him the honor he 
coveted for thirty years. We cannot say this of Calhoun. 
He degenerated frightfully during the last twenty years of his 
life. His energy degenerated into intensity, and his patriotism 
narrowed into sectionalism. He became unteachable, incapa- 
ble of considering an opinion opposite to his own, or even a 
fact that did not favor it. Exempt by his bodily constitution 
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from all temptation to physical excesses, his body was worn out 
by the intense, unhealthy working of his mind. False opinions 
falsely held and intolerantly maintained were the debauchery 
that sharpened the lines of his face, and converted his voice 
into a bark. Peace, health, and growth early became impossi- 
ble to him, for there was a canker in the heart of the man. 
His once not dishonorable desire of the Presidency became at 
last an infuriate lust after it, which his natural sincerity com- 
pelled him to reveal even while wrathfully denying it. He 
considered that he had been defrauded of the prize, and he had 
some reason for thinking so. Some men avenge their wrongs 
by the pistol, others by invective ; but the only weapons which 
this man could wield were abstract propositions. From the 
hills of South Carolina he hurled paradoxes at General Jack- 
son, and appealed from the dicta of Mrs. Eaton’s drawing-room 
to a hair-splitting theory of States’ Rights. Fifteen hundred 
thousand armed men have since sprung up from those harmless- 
looking dragon’s teeth, so recklessly sown in the hot Southern 
soil. 
Of the three men whom we have named, Daniel Webster was 
incomparably the most richly endowed by nature. In his 
lifetime it was impossible to judge him aright. His presence 
usually overwhelmed criticism ; his intimacy always fascinated 
it. It so happened, that he grew to his full stature and attained 
his utmost development in a community where human nature 
appears to be undergoing a process of diminution, — where 
people are smaller-boned, less muscular, more nervous, and 
more susceptible than their ancestors. He possessed, in conse- 
quence, an enormous physical magnetism, as we term it, over 
his fellow-citizens, apart from the natural influence of his tal- 
ents and understanding. Fidgety men were quieted in his 
presence, women were spellbound by it, and the busy, anxious 
public contemplated his majestic calm with a feeling of relief, 
as well as admiration. Large numbers of people in New Eng- 
land, for many years, reposed upon Daniel Webster. He rep- 
resented to them the majesty and the strength of the govern- 
ment of the United States. He gave them a sense of safety. 
Amid the flighty politics of the time and the loud insincerities 
of Washington, there seemed one solid thing in America, so 
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long as he sat in an arm-chair of the Senate-Chamber. When 
he appeared in State Street, slowly pacing, with an arm behind 
him, business was brought to an absolute stand-still. As the 
whisper passed along, the windows filled with clerks, pen in 
mouth, peering out to catch a glimpse of the man whom they 
had seen fifty times before ; while the bankers and merchants 
hastened forth to give him salutation, or exchange a passing 
word, happy if they could but catch his eye. At home, and in 
a good mood, he was reputed to be as entertaining a man as 
New England ever held,—a gambolling, jocund leviathan 
out on the sea-shore, and in the library overflowing with every 
kind of knowledge that can be acquired without fatigue, and 
received without preparation. Mere celebrity, too, is dazzling 
to some minds. While, therefore, this imposing person lived 
among us, he was blindly worshipped by many, blindly hated 
by some, calmly considered by very few. To this hour he is a 
great influence in the United States. Perhaps, with the abun- 
dant material now accessible, it is not too soon to attempt to 
ascertain how far he was worthy of the estimation in which 
his fellow-citizens held him, and what place he ought to hold 
in the esteem of posterity. At least, it can never be unpleas- 
ing to Americans to recur to the most interesting specimen of 
our kind that has lived in America since Franklin. 

He could not have been born in a better place, nor of better 
stock, nor at a better time, nor reared in circumstances more fa- 
vorable to harmonious development. He grew up in the Swit- 
zerland of America. From a hill on i.’ father’s New Hampshire 
farm, he could see most of the noted summits of New England. 
Granite-topped Kearsarge stood out in bold relief near by ; 
Mount Washington and its attendant peaks, not yet named, 
bounded the northern horizon like a low, silvery cloud ; and 
the principal heights of the Green Mountains, rising near the 
Connecticut River, were clearly visible. The Merrimac, most 
serviceable of rivers, begins its course a mile or two off, formed 
by the union of two mountain torrents. Among those hills, 
high up, sometimes near the summits, lakes are found, broad, 
deep, and still; and down the sides run innumerable rills, 
which form those noisy brooks that rush along the bottom of 
the hills, where now the roads wind along, shaded by the 
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mountain, and enlivened by the music of the waters. Among 
these hills there are, here and there, expanses of level country 
large enough for a farm, with the addition of some fields upon 
the easier acclivities and woodlands higher up. There was 
one field of a hundred acres upon Captain Webster’s mountain 
farm so level that a lamb could be seen on any part of it from 
the windows of the house. Every tourist knows that region 
now,—that wide, billowy expanse of dark mountains and 
vivid green fields, dotted with white farm-houses, and streaked 
with silvery streams. It was rougher, seventy years ago, se- 
cluded, hardly accessible, the streams unbridged, the roads of 
primitive formation; but the worst of the rough work had 
been done there, and the production of superior human beings 
had become possible, before the Webster boys were born. 
Daniel Webster's father was the strong man of his neighbor- 
hood ; the very model of a republican citizen and hero, — stal- 
wart, handsome, brave, and gentle. Ebenezer Webster inher- 
ited no worldly advantages. Sprung from a line of New 
Hampshire farmers, he was apprenticed, in his thirteenth year, 
to another New Hampshire farmer ; and when he had served 
his time, he enlisted as a private soldier in the old French 
war, and came back from the campaigns about Lake George a 
captain. He never went to school. Like so many other New 
England boys, he learned what is essential for the carrying on 
of business in the chimney-corner, by the light of the fire. 
He possessed one beautiful accomplishment: he was a grand 
reader. Unlettered as he was, he greatly enjoyed the more 
lofty compositions of poets and orators ; and his large, sonorous 
voice enabled him to read them with fine effect. His sons read 
in his manner, even to his rustic pronunciation of some words. 
Daniel’s calm, clear-cut rendering of certain noted passages — 
favorites in his early home — was all his father’s. There is a 
pleasing tradition in the neighborhood, of the teamsters who 
came to Ebenezer Webster’s mill saying to one another, when 
they had discharged their load and tied their horses, “ Come, 
let us go in, and hear little Dan read a psalm.” The French 
war ended, Captain Webster, in compensation for his services, 
received a grant of land in the mountain wilderness at the head 
- of the Merrimac, where, as miller and farmer, he lived and 
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reared his family. The Revolutionary War summoned this 
noble yeoman to arms once more. He led forth his neighbors 
to the strife, and fought at their head, with his old rank of cap- 
tain, at White Plains and at Bennington, and served valiantly 
through the war. From that time to the end of his life, though 
much trusted and employed by his fellow-citizens as legislator, 
magistrate, and judge, he lived but for one object, — the educa 
tion and advancement of his children. All men were poor 
then in New Hampshire, compared with the condition of their 
descendants. Judge Webster was a poor, and even embar- 
rassed man, to the day of his death. The hardships he had en- 
dured as soldier and pioneer made him, as he said, an old man 
before his time. Rheumatism bent his form, once so erect and 
vigorous. Black care subdued his spirits, once so joyous and 
elastic. Such were the fathers of fair New England. 

This strong-minded, uncultured man was a Puritan and a 
Federalist, —a catholic, tolerant, and genial Puritan, an intol- 
erant and almost bigoted Federalist. Washington, Adams, and 
Hamilton were the civilians highest in his esteem; the good 
Jefferson he dreaded and abhorred. The French Revolution 
was mere blackness and horror to him; and when it assumed 
the form of Napoleon Bonaparte, his heart sided passionately 
with England in her struggle to extirpate it. His boys were 
in the fullest sympathy with him in all his opinions and feel- 
ings. They, too, were tolerant and untheological Puritans ; 
they, too, were most strenuous Federalists ; and neither of them 
ever recovered from their father’s influence, nor advanced much 
beyond him in their fundamental beliefs. Readers have, doubt- 
less, remarked, in Mr. Webster’s oration upon Adams and 
Jefferson, how the stress of the eulogy falls upon Adams, while 
cold and scant justice is meted out to the greatest and wisest of 
our statesmen. It was Ebenezer Webster who spoke that day, 
with the more melodious voice of‘his son. There is a tradition 
in New Hampshire that Judge Webster fell sick on a journey 
in a town of Republican politics, and besought the doctor to 
help him speedily on his way home, saying that he was born a 
Federalist, had lived a Federalist, and could not die in peace in 
any but a Federalist town. 

Among the ten children of this sturdy patriot and partisan, 
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eight were ordinary mortals, and two most extraordinary, — Eze- 
kiel, born in 1780, and Daniel, born in 1782,—the youngest of 
his boys. Some of the elder children were even less than or- 
dinary. Elderly residents of the neighborhood speak of one 
half-brother of Daniel and Ezekiel as penurious and narrow ; 
and the letters of others of the family indicate very plain, good, 
commonplace people. But these two, the sons of their father’s 
prime, inherited all his grandeur of form and beauty of coun- 
tenance, his taste for high literature, along with a certain 
energy of mind that came to them, by some unknown law of 
nature, from their father’s mother. From her Daniel derived 
his jet-black hair and eyes, and his complexion of burnt gun- 
powder ; though all the rest of the children except one were 
remarkable for fairness of complexion, and had sandy hair. 
Ezekiel, who was considered the handsomest man in the United 
States, had a skin of singular fairness, and light hair. He is 
vividly remembered in New Hampshire for his marvellous 
beauty of form and face, his courtly and winning manners, 
the weight and majesty of his presence. He was a signal 
refutation of Dr. Holmes’s theory, that grand manners and 
- high breeding are the result of several generations of culture. 
Until he was nineteen, this peerless gentleman worked on a 
rough mountain farm on the outskirts of civilization, as his 
ancestors had for a hundred and fifty years before him; but 
he was refined to the tips of his finger-nails and to the but- 
tons of his coat. Like his more famous brother, he had an art- 
ist’s eye for the becoming in costume, and a keen sense for 
all the proprieties and decorums both of public and private 
life. Limited in his view by the narrowness of his provincial 
sphere, as well as by inherited prejudices, he was a better man 
and citizen than his brother, without a touch of his genius. 
Nor was that half-brother of Daniel, who had the black hair 
and eyes and gunpowder skin, at all like Daniel, or equal to 
him in mental power. 

There is nothing in our literature more pleasing than the 
glimpses it affords of the early life of these two brothers ; — Eze- 
kiel, robust, steady-going, persevering, self-denying; Daniel, 
careless of work, eager for play, often sick, always slender and 
weakly, and regarded rather as a burden upon the family than 
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a help to it. His feebleness early habituated him to being a re- 
cipient of aid and favor, and it decided hisdestiny. It has been 
the custom in New England, from the earliest time, to bring up 
one son of a prosperous family to a profession, and the one se- 
lected was usually the boy who seemed least capable of earning 
a livelihood by manual labor. Ebenezer Webster, heavily bur- 
dened with responsibility all his life long, had most ardently 
desired to give his elder sons a better education than he had 
himself enjoyed, but could not. When Daniel was a boy, his 
large family was beginning to lift his load a little; the country 
was filling up ; his farm was more productive, and he felt some- 
what more at hisease. His sickly youngest son, because he was 
sickly, and only for that reason, he chose from his numerous 
brood to send to an academy, designing to make a schoolmaster 
of him. We have no reason to believe that any of the family saw 
anything extraordinary in the boy. Except that he read aloud 
unusually well, he had given no sign of particular talent, unless 
it might be that he excelled in catching trout, shooting squir- 
rels, and fighting cocks. His mother, observing his love of play 
and his equal love of books, said he ‘** would come to something 
or nothing, she could not tell which”; but his father, noticing 
his power over the sympathies of others, and comparing him with 
his bashful brother, used to remark, that he had fears for Eze- 
kiel, but that Daniel would assuredly make his way in the world. 
It is certain that the lad himself was totally unconscious of pos- 
sessing extraordinary talents, and indulged no early dream of 
greatness. He tells us himself, that he loved but two things in 
his youth, — play and reading. The rude schools which he 
trudged two or three miles in the winter every day to attend, 
taught him scarcely anything. His father’s saw-mill, he used to 
say, was the real school of his youth. When he had set the 
saw and turned on the water, there would be fifteen minutes of 
tranquillity before the log again required his attention, during 
which he sat and absorbed knowledge. ‘ We had so few books,” 
he records in the exquisite fragment of autobiography he has left 
us, “ that to read them once or twice was nothing. We thought 
they were all to be got by heart.” 

How touching the story, so well known, of the mighty 
struggle and long self-sacrifice it cost this family to get the 
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youth through college! The whole expense did not average 
one hundred and fifty dollars a year ; but it seemed to the boy 
so vast and unattainable a good, that when his father announced 
his purpose to attempt it, he was completely overcome ; his 
head was dizzy ; his tongue was paralyzed ; he could only press 
his father’s hands and shed tears. Slender indeed was his prep- 
aration for Dartmouth. From the day when he took his first 
Latin lesson to that on which he entered college was thirteen 
months. He could translate Cicero’s orations with some ease, 
and make out with difficulty and labor the easiest sentences of 
the Greek Reader, and that was the whole of what was called 
his “ preparation” for college. In June, 1797, he did not 
know the Greek alphabet ; in August of the same year he was 
admitted to the Freshman Class of Dartmouth on engaging to 
supply his deficiencies by extra study. 

Neither at college nor at any time could Daniel Webster be 
properly called a student, and well he knew it. Many a time 
he has laughed, in his jovial, rollicking manner, at the preposter- 
ous reputation for learning a man can get by bringing out a 
fragment of curious knowledge at the right moment at college. 
He was an absorbent of knowledge, never a student. The 
Latin of Cicero and Virgil was congenial and easy to him, and 
he learned more of it than the required portion. But even in 
Latin, he tells us, he was excelled by some of his own class ; 
and “his attainments were not such,” he adds, “ as told for 
much in the recitation-room.” Greek he never enjoyed: his 
curiosity was never awakened on the edge of that boundless 
contiguity of interesting knowledge, and he only learned enough 
Greek to escape censure. He said, forty years after, in an af- 
ter-dinner speech: “ When I was at school I felt exceedingly 
obliged to Homer’s messengers for the exact literal fidelity with 
which they delivered their messages. The seven or eight lines 
of good Homeric Greek in which they had received the com- 
mands of Agamemnon or Achilles they recited to whomsoever 
the message was to be carried ; and as they repeated them ver- 
batim, sometimes twice or thrice, it saved me the trouble of 
learning so much Greek.” It was not at “ school ” that he had 
this experience, but at Dartmouth College. For mathematics, 
too, he had not the slightest taste. He humorously wrote to a 
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fellow-student, soon after leaving college, that “all that he 
knew about conterminous arches or evanescent subtenses might 
be collected on the pupil of a gnat’s eye without making him 
wink.” At college, in fact, he was simply an omnivorous 
reader, studying only so much as to pass muster in the recita- 
tion-room. Every indication we possess of his college life, 
as well as his own repeated assertions, confirms the conclusion 
that Nature had formed him to use the products of other men’s 
toil, not to add to the common fund. Those who are conversant 
with college life know very well what it means when a youth 
does not take to Greek, and has an aversion to mathematics. 
Such a youth may have immense talent, and give splendid ex- 
pression to the sentiments of his countrymen, but he is not like- 
ly to be one of the priceless few of the human race who discover 
truth or advance opinion. It is the energetic, the originating 
minds that are susceptible to the allurements of difficulty. 

On the other hand, Daniel Webster had such qualities as 
made every one feel that he was the first man in the College. 
Tall, gaunt, and sallow, with an incomparable forehead, and 
those cavernous and brilliant eyes of his, he had much of the 
large and tranquil presence which was so important an element 
of his power over others at all periods of his life. His letters of 
this time, as well as the recollections of his fellow-students, show 
him the easy, humorous, rather indolent and strictly correct 
* good fellow,” whom professors and companions equally rel- 
ished. He browsed much in the College library, and had the 
habit of bringing to bear upon the lesson of the hour the infor- 
mation gathered in his miscellaneous reading, — a practice that 
much enlivens the monotony of recitation. The half-dozen 
youths of his particular set, it appears, plumed themselves upon 
resembling the early Christians in having all things in common. 
The first to rise in the morning—and he must have been 
an early riser indeed who was up before Daniel Webster — 
** dressed himself in the best which the united apartments af- 
forded ” ; the next made the best selection from what remained ; 
and the last was happy if he found rags enough to justify his 
appearance in the chapel. The relator of this pleasant remi- 
niscence adds, that he was once the possessor of an eminently 
respectable beaver hat, a costly article of resplendent lustre. It 
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was missing one day, could not be found, and was given up for 
lost. Several weeks after “ friend Dan” returned from a dis- 
tant town, where he had been teaching school, wearing the lost 
beaver, and relieving its proprietor from the necessity of cover- 
ing his head with a battered and long-discarded hat of felt. 
How like the Daniel Webster of later years, who never could 
acquire the sense of meum and tuum, supposed to be the basis 
of civilization ! 

Mr. Webster always spoke slightingly-of his early oratorical 
efforts, and requested Mr. Everett, the editor of his works, not 
to search them out. He was not just to the productions of his 
youth, if we may judge from the Fourth-of-July oration which 
he delivered in 1800, when he was a Junior at Dartmouth, 
eighteen years of age. This glowing psalm of the republican 
David is perfectly characteristic, and entirely worthy of him. 
The times that tried men’s souls, — how recent and vivid they 
were to the sons of Ebenezer Webster, who had led forth from 
the New Hampshire hills the neighbors at whose firesides 
Ezekiel and Daniel had listened, open-mouthed, to the thou- 
sand forgotten incidents of the war. Their professors of his- 
tory were old John Bowen, who had once been a prisoner with 
the Indians; Robert Wise, who had sailed round the world 
and fought in the Revolution on both sides; George Bayly, a 
pioneer, who saw the first tree felled in Northern New Hamp- 
shire; women of the neighborhood, who had heard the mid- 
night yell of savages; and, above all, their own lion-hearted 
father, who had warred with Frenchmen, Indians, wild nature, 
British troops, and French ideas. “0,” wrote Daniel once, 
“T shall never hear such story-telling again!” It was not in , 
the cold pages of Hildreth, nor in the brief summaries of 
school-books, that this imaginative, sympathetic youth had 
learned that part of the political history of the United States — 
from 1787 to 1800 — which will ever be its most interesting 
portion. He learned it at town-meetings, in the newspapers, 
at his father’s house, among his neighbors, on election days ; 
he learned it as an intelligent youth, with a passionately loyal 
father and mother, learned the history of the late war, and is 
now learning the agonizing history of “ reconstruction.” This 
oration is the warm and modest expression of all that the re- 
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ceptive and unsceptical student had imbibed and felt during 
the years of his formation, who saw before him a large company 
of Revolutionary soldiers and a great multitude of Federalist 
partisans. He saluted the audience as “ Countrymen, brethren, 
and fathers.”” The oration was chiefly a rapid, exulting re- 
view of the history of the young’ Republic, with an occasional 
pomposity, and a few expressions caught from the party dis- 
cussions of the day. It is amusing to hear this young Federalist 
of 1800 speak of Napoleon Bonaparte as “ the gasconading pil- 
grim of Egypt,”’ and the government of France as the “ super- 
cilious, five-headed Directory,” and the President of the United 
States as “the firm, the wise, the inflexible Adams, who with 
steady hand draws the disguising veil from the intrigues of 
foreign enemies and the plots of domestic foes.” It is amus- 
ing to read, as the utterance of Daniel Webster, that “ Co- 
lumbia is now seated in the forum of nations, and the empires 
of the world are amazed at the bright effulgence of her glory.” 
But it is interesting to observe, also, that at eighteen, not less 
fervently than at forty-eight, he felt the importance of the mes- 
sage with which he was charged to the American people, — 
the necessity of the Union, and the value of the Constitution 
as the uniting bond. The following passage has, perhaps, more 
in it of the Webster of 1830 than any other in the oration. 
The reader will notice the similarity between one part of it 
and the famous passage in the Bunker Hill oration, beginning 
“Venerable men,” addressed to the survivors of the Revolu- 
tion. 

“Thus, friends and citizens, did the kind hand of overruling Provi- 
dence conduct us, through toils, fatigues, and dangers, to independence 
and peace. If piety be the rational exercise of the human soul, if re- 
ligion be not a chimera, and if the vestiges of heavenly assistance are 
clearly traced in those events which mark the annals of our nation, it 
becomes us on this day, in consideration of the great things which have 
been done for us, to render the tribute of unfeigned thanks to that God 
who superintends the universe, and holds aloft the scale that weighs 
the destinies of nations. 

“The conclusion of the Revolutionary War did not accomplish the 
entire achievements of our countrymen. Their military character was 
then, indeed, sufficiently established; but the time was coming which 
should prove their political sagacity, their ability to govern them- 
selves. 
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“ No sooner was peace restored with England, (the first grand article 
of which was the acknowledgment of our independence,) than the old 
system of Confederation, dictated at first by necessity, and adopted for 
the purposes of the mo nen‘, was found inadequate to the government 
of an extensive empire. Under a full conviction of this, we then saw 
the people of these States engaged in a transaction which is undoubt- 
edly the greatest approximation towards human perfection the political 
world ever yet witnessed, and which, perhaps, will forever stand in the 
history of mankind without a parallel. A great republic, composed of 
different States, whose interest in all respects could not be perfectly 
compatible, then came deliberately forward, discarded one system of 
government, and adopted another, without the loss of one man’s blood. 

“There is not a single government now existing in Europe which 
is not based in usurpation, and established, if established at all, by the 
sacrifice of thousands. But in the adoption of our present system of 
jurisprudence, we see the powers necessary for government voluntarily 
flowing from the people, their only proper origin, and directed to the 
public good, their only proper object. 

“With peculiar propriety, we may now felicitate ourselves on that 
happy form of mixed government under which we live. The advan- 
tages resulting to the citizens of the Union are utterly incalculable, and 
the day when it was received by a majority of the States shall stand 
on the catalogue of American anniversaries second to none but the 
birthday of independence. 

“Tn consequence of the adoption of our present system of govern- 
ment, and the virtuous manner in which it has been administered by a 
Washington and an Adams, we are this day in the enjoyment of peace, 
while war devastates Europe! We can now sit down beneath the 
shadow of the olive, while her cities blaze, her streams run furple with 
blood, and her fields glitter with a forest of bayonets! The citizens of 
America can this day throng the temples of freedom, and renew their 
oaths of fealty to independence; while Holland, our once sister repub- 
lic, is erased from the catalogue of nations; while Venice is destroyed, 
Italy ravaged, and Switzerland — the once happy, the once united, the 
once flourishing Switzerland — lies bleeding at every pore !” 


He need not have been ashamed of this speech, despite the 
lumbering bombast of some of its sentences. All that made him 
estimable as a public man is contained in it, — the sentiment 
of nationality, and a clear sense of the only means by which 
the United States can remain a nation ; namely, strict fidelity 
to the Constitution as interpreted by the authority itself cre- 
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ates, and modified in the way itself appoints. We have never 
read the production of a youth which was more prophetic of 
the man than this. It was young New England that spoke 
through him on that occasion; and in all the best part of his 
life he never touched a strain which New England had not 
inspired, or could not reach. 

His success at college giving him ascendency at home, he 
employed it for the benefit of his brother in a manner which. 
few sons would have dared, and no son ought to attempt. His 
father, now advanced in years, infirm, “an old man before his 
time” through hardship and toil, much in debt, depending 
chiefly upon his salary of four hundred dollars a year as Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and heavily taxed to nraintain 
Daniel in college, had seen all his other sons married and set- 
tled except Ezekiel, upon whom he leaned as the staff of his 
declining years, and the main dependence of his wife and two 
maiden daughters. Nevertheless, Daniel, after a whole night 
of consultation with his brother, urged the old man to send 
Ezekiel to college also. The fond and generous father replied, 
that he had but little property, and it would take all that little 
to carry another son through college to a profession ; but he 
lived only for his children, and, for his own part, he was will- 
ing to run the risk; but there was the mother and two un- 
married sisters, to whom the risk was far more serious. If 
they consented, he was willing. The mother said: “I have 
lived long in the world, and have been happy in my children. 
If Daniel and Ezekiel will promise to take care of me in my 
old age, I will consent to the sale of all our property at once, 
and they may enjoy the benefit of that which remains after our 
debts are paid.” Upon hearing this, all the family, we are 
told, were dissolved in tears, and the old man gave his assent. 
This seems hard, — two stout and vigorous young men willing 
to risk their aged parents’ home and dignity for such a pur- 
pose, or for any purpose! In the early days, however, there 
was a singular unity of feeling and interest in a good New 
England family, and there were opportunities for professional 
men which rendered the success of two such lads as these 
nearly certain, if they lived to establish themselves. Never- 
theless, it was too much to ask, and more than Daniel Web- 
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ster would have asked if he had been properly alive to the 
righfs of others. Ezekiel shouldered his bundle, trudged off 
to school, where he lived and studied at the cost of one dollar 
a week, worked his way to the position of the second lawyer in 
New Hampshire, and would early have gone to Congress but 
for his stanch, inflexible Federalism. 

Daniel Webster, schoolmaster and law-student, was assuredly 
-one of the most interesting of characters. Pinched by poverty, 
as he tells us, till his very bones ached, eking out his income 
by a kind of labor that he always loathed (copying deeds), his 
shoes letting in, not water merely, but * pebbles and stones,”— 
father, brother, and himself sometimes all moneyless together, 
all durmed at the same time, and writing to one another for 
aid, —he was nevertheless as jovial a young fellow as any in New 
England. How merry and affectionate his letters to his young 
friends! He writes to one, soon after leaving college: “ You 
will naturally inquire how I prosper in: the article of cash ; 
finely, finely! I came here in January with a horse, watch, 
etc., and a few rascally counters in my pocket. Was soon 
obliged to sell my horse, and live on the proceeds. Still strait- 
ened for cash, 1 sold my watch, and made a shift to get home, 
where my friends supplied me with another horse and another 
watch. My horse is sold again, and my watch goes, I expect, 
this week ; thus you see how I lay up cash.” How like him! 
To another college friend, James Hervey Bingham, whom he 
calls, by turns, “ brother Jemmy,” “ Jemmy Hervey,” and 
“ Bingham,” he discourses thus: “ Perhaps you thought, as I 
did, that a dozen dollars would slide out of the pocket in a 
Commencement jaunt much easier than they would slide in 
again after you got home. That was the exact reason why I 
was not there I flatter myself that none of my friends 
ever thought me greatly absorbed in the sin of avarice, yet I 
assure you, Jem, that in these days of poverty I look upon a 
round dollar with a great deal of complacency. These rascal 
dollars are so necessary to the comfort of life, that next toa 
fine wife they are most essential, and their acquisition an ob- 
ject of prime importance. O Bingham, how blessed it would 
be to retire with a decent, clever bag of Rixes to a pleas- 
ant country town, and follow one’s own inclination without 
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being shackled by the duties of a profession!” To the same 
friend, whom he now addresses as “ dear Squire,” he an- 
nounces joyfully a wondrous piece of luck: “ My expenses 
[to Albany] were all amply paid, and on my return I put my 
hand in my pocket and found one hundred and twenty dear 
delightfuls! Is not that good luck? And these dear delight- 
fuls were, ’pon honor, all my own; yes, every dog of them!” 
To which we may add from another source, that they were 
straightway transferred to his father, to whom they were dear 
delightfuls indeed, for he was really getting to the end of his 
tether. 

The schoolmaster lived, it appears, on the easiest terms with 
his pupils, some of whom were older than himself. He tells a 
story of falling in with one of them on his journey to school, 
who was mounted “ on the ugliest horse I ever saw or heard of, 
except Sancho Panza’s pacer.” The schoolmaster having two 
good horses, the pupil mounted one of them, strapped his bag 
to his own forlorn animal and drove him before, where his odd 
gait and frequent stumblings kept them amused. At length, 
arriving ata deep and rapid river, “ this satire on the animal 
creation, as if to revenge herself on us for our sarcasms, plunged 
into the river, then very high by the freshet, and was wafted 
down the current like a bag of oats! I could hardly sit on my 
horse for laughter. I am apt to laugh at the vexations of my 
friends. The fellow, who was of my own age, and my room- 
mate, half checked the current by oaths as big as lobsters, and 
the old Rosinante, who was all the while much at her ease, 
floated up among the willows far below on the opposite side of 
the river.” 

At the same time he was an innocent young man. If he had 
any wild oats in his composition, they were not sown in the 
days of his youth. Expecting to pass his life as a country law- 
yer, having scarcely a premonition of his coming renown, we 
find him enjoying the simple country sports and indulging in 
the simple village ambitions. He tried once for the captaincy 
of acompany of militia, and was not elected ; he canvassed a 
whole regiment to get his brother the post of adjutant, and 
failed. At one time he came near abandoning the law, as too 
high and perilous for him, and settling down as schoolmaster 
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and clerk of a court. The assurance of a certain six hundred 
dollars a year, a house, and a piece of land, with the prospect of 
the clerkship by and by, was so alluring to him that it required 
all the influence of his family and friends to make him reject 
the offer. Even then, in the flush and vigor of his youth, he 
was led. So was it always. He was never a leader, but al- 
ways a follower. Nature made him very large, but so stinted 
him in propelling force, that it is doubtful if he had ever 
emerged from obscurity if his friends had not urged him on. 
His modesty in these innocent days is most touching to witness. 
After a long internal conflict, he resolved, in his twentieth year, 
to “ make one more trial ”’ at mastering the law. “ IfI prose- 
cute the profession, I pray God to fortify me against its temp- 
tations. To the wind I dismiss those light hopes of eminence 
which ambition inspired and vanity fostered. To be ‘ honest, 
to be capable, to be faithful’ to my client and my conscience, I 
earnestly hope will be my first endeavor.” How exceedingly 
astonished would these affectionate young friends have been, if 
they could have looked forward forty years, and seen the timid 
law-student Secretary of State, and his ardent young comrade a 
clerk in his department. They seemed equals in 1802 ; in 1845, 
they had grown so far apart, that the excellent Bingham writes 
to Webster as to a demigod. 

In these pleasant early letters of Daniel Webster there are a 
thousand evidences of a good heart and of virtuous habits, but 
not one of a superior understanding. The total absence of the 
sceptical spirit marks the secondary mind. For a hundred and 
fifty years, no young man of a truly eminent intellect has ac- 
cepted his father’s creeds without having first called them into 
question ; and this must be so in periods of transition. The 
glorious light which has been coming upon Christendom for 
the last two hundred years, and which is now beginning to per- 
vade the remotest provinces of it, never illumined the mind of 
Daniel Webster. Upon coming of age, he joined the Congre- 
gational Church, and was accustomed to open his school with an 
extempore prayer. He used the word “ Deist”’ as a term of 
reproach ; he deemed it “ criminal ’ in Gibbon to write his fif- 
teenth and sixteenth chapters, and spoke of that author as a 
* learned, proud, ingenious, foppish, vain, self-deceived man,” 
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who “ from Protestant connections deserted to the Church of 
Rome, and thence to the faith of Tom Paine.” And he never 
delivered himself from this narrowness and ignorance. In 
the time of his celebrity, he preferred what Sir Walter Scott 
called “the genteeler religion of the two,” the Episcopal. In 
his old age, his idea of a proper sermon was incredibly narrow 
and provincial. He is reported to have said, late in life : — 


“Many of the ministers of the present day take their text from St. 
Paul, and preach from the newspapers. When they do so, I preter to 
enjoy my own thoughts rather than to listen. I want my pastor to 
come to me in the spirit ‘of the Gospel, saying, ‘ You are mortal! your 
probation is brief; your work must be done speedily; you are im- 
mortal too. You are hastening to the bar of God; the Judge standeth 
before the door” When I am thus admonished, I have no disposition 
to muse or to sleep.” 


This does not accord with what is usually observed in our 
churches, where sermons of the kind which Mr. Webster ex- 
tolled dispose many persons to sleep, though not to muse. 

In the same unquestioning manner, he imbibed his father’s 
political prejudices. We hear this young Federalist call the 
Republican party “ the Jacobins,” just as the reactionists and 
tories of the present day speak of the present Republican party 
as “ the radicals.’ It is amusing to hear him, in 1802, predict 
the speedy restoration to power of a party that was never again 
to taste its sweets. ‘ Jacobinism and iniquity,” he wrote in his 
twentieth year, “ are so allied in signification, that the latter al- 
ways follows the former, just asin grammar ‘ the accusative case 
follows the transitive verb.’”” He speaks of a young friend as 
** too honest fora Democrat.” As late as his twenty-second year, 
he was wholly unreconciled to Napoleon, and still wrote with 
truly English scorn of “ Gallic tastes and Gallic principles.” 
There is a fine burst im one of his letters of 1804, when he 
had been propelled by his brother to Boston to finish his law 
studies : — 


“ Jerome, the brother of the Emperor of the Gauls, is here ; every 
day you may see him whisking along Cornhill, with the true French air, 
with his wife by his side. The lads say that they intend to prevail on 
American misses to receive company in future after the manner of 
Jerome’s wife, that is, in bed. The gentlemen of Boston (i. e. we 
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Feds) treat Monsieur with cold and distant respect. They feel, and 
every honest man feels, indignant at seeing this lordly grasshopper, this 
puppet in prince’s clothes, dashing through the American cities, luxuri- 
ously rioting on the property of Dutch mechanics or Swiss peasants.” 


This last sentence, written when he was twenty-two years 
old, is the first to be found in his published letters which tells 
anything of the fire that was latent in him. He was of slow 
growth ; he was forty-eight years of age before his powers had 
reached their full development. 

When he had nearly completed his studies for the bar, he was 
again upon the point of abandoning the laborious career of a 
lawyer for a life of obscurity and ease. On this occasion, it was 
the clerkship of his father’s court, salary fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year, that tempted him. He jumped at the offer, which 
promised an immediate competency for the whole family, 
pinched and anxious for so many years. He had no thought 
but to accept it. With the letter in his hand, and triumphant 
joy in his face, he communicated the news to Mr. Gore, his in- 
structor in the law; thinking of nothing, he tells us, but of 
“rushing to the immediate enjoyment of the proffered office.” 
Mr. Gore, however, exhibited a provoking coolness on the sub- 
ject. He said it was very civil in the judges to offer such a 
compliment to a brother on the bench, and, of course, a re- 
spectful letter of acknowledgment must be sent. The glowing 
countenance of the young man fell at these most unexpected 
and unwelcome words. They were, to use his own language, 
“a shower-bath of ice-water.” The old lawyer, observing his 
crestfallen condition, reasoned seriously with him, and per- 
suaded him, against his will, to continue his preparation for the 
bar. At every turning-point of his life, whenever he came toa 
parting of the ways, one of which must be chosen and the other 
‘forsaken, he required an impulse from without to push him into 
the patlr he was togo. Except once! Once in his long public 
life, he seemed to venture out alone on an unfamiliar road, and 
lost himself. Usually, when great powers are conferred on a 
man, there is also given him a strong propensity to exercise 
them, sufficient to carry him through all difficulties to the 
suitable sphere. Here, on the contrary, there was, a Great 
Eastern with only a Cunarder’s engine, and it required a tug 
to get the great ship round to her course. 
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Admitted to the bar in his twenty-third year, he dutifully 
went home to his father, and opened an office in a New Hamp- 
shire village near by, resolved never again to leave the generous 
old man while he lived. Before leaving Boston, he wrote to his 
friend Bingham, “ If I am not earning my bread and cheese in 
exactly nine days after my admission, I shall certainly be a 
bankrupt ” ; — and so, indeed, it proved. With great difficulty, 
he “ hired ” eighty-five dollars as a capital to begin business 
with, and this great sum was immediately lost in its transit by 
stage. To any other young man in his situation, such a ca- 
lamity would have been, for the moment, crushing; but this 
young man, indifferent to meum as to tuum, informs his brother 
that he can in no conceivable way replace the money, cannot 
therefore pay for the books he had bought, believes he is earn- 
ing his daily bread, and as to the loss, he has “ no uneasy sen- 
sations on that account.” He concludes his letter with an old 
song, beginning, 

“ Fol de dol, dol de dol, di dol, 
I'll never make money my idol.” 


In the New Hampshire of 1805 there was no such thing pos- 
sible as leaping at once into a lucrative practice, nor even of 
slowly acquiring it. A country lawyer who gained a thousand 
dollars a year was among the most successful, and the leader of 
the bar in New Hampshire could not earn two thousand. The 
chief employment of Daniel Webster, during the first year or 
two of his practice, was collecting debts due in New Hampshire 
to merchants in Boston. His first tin sign has been preserved 
to the present day, to attest by its minuteness and brevity the 
humble expectations of its proprietor. ‘D. Webster, Attor- 
ney,” is the inscription it bears. The old Court-House still 
stands in which he conducted his first suit, before his own father 
as presiding judge. “Old men in that part of New Hampshire 
were living until within these few years, who remembered well 
seeing this tall, gaunt, and large-eyed young lawyer rise slowly, 
as though scarcely able to get upon his feet, and giving to every 
one the impression that he would soon be obliged to sit down 
from mere physical weakness, and saying to his father, for the 
first and last time, “* May it please your Honor.” The sheriff 
of the county, who was also a Webster, used to say that he felt 
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ashamed to see the family represented at the bar by so lean and 
feeble a young man. The tradition is, that he acquitted him- 
self so well on this occasion that the sheriff was satisfied, and 
clients came, with their little suits and smaller fees, in consider- 
able numbers, to the offics of D. Webster, Attorney, who thence- 
forth in the country round went by the name of * All-eyes.” 
His father never heard him speak again. He lived to see 
Daniel in successful practice, and Ezekiel a student of law, and 
died in 1806, prematurely old. Daniel Webster practised three 
years in the country, and then, resigning his business to his 
brother, established himself at Portsmouth, the seaport of New 
Hampshire, then a place of much foreign commerce. Ezekiel 
had had a most desperate struggle with poverty. At one time, 
when the family, as Daniel observed, was “ heinously unpro- 
vided,” we see the much-enduring “ Zeke ”’ teaching an Acad- 
emy by day, an evening school for sailors, and keeping well 
up with his class in college besides. But these preliminary 
troubles were now at an end, and both the brothers took the 
places won by so much toil and self-sacrifice. 

Those are noble old towns on the New England coast, the 
commetce of which Boston swallowed up forty years ago, while 
it left behind many a large and liberally provided old mansion, 
with a family in it enriched by ventures to India and China. 
Strangers in Portsmeuth are still struck by the largeness and 
elegance of the residences there, and wonder how such estab- 
lishments can be maintained in a place that has little “ visible 
means of support.” It was while Portsmouth was an important 
seaport that Daniel Webster learned and practised law there, 
and acquired some note as a Federalist politician. 

The once celebrated Dr. Buckminster was the minister of 
the Congregational church at Portsmouth then. One Sunday 
morning in 1808, his eldest daughter sitting alone in the min- 
ister’s pew, a strange gentleman was shown into it, whose 
appearance and demeanor strongly arrested her attention. 
The slenderness of his frame, the pale yellow of his complex- 
ion, and the raven blackness of his hair, seemed only to bring 
out into grander relief his ample forehead, and to heighten the 
effect of his deep-set, brilliant eyes. At this period of his life 
there was an air of delicacy and refinement about his face, 
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joined to a kind of strength that women can admire, with- 
out fearing. Miss Buckminster told the family, when she 
went home from church, that there had been a remarkable 
person with her in the pew,—one that she was sure had “a 
marked character for good or evil.” A few days after, the 
remarkable person came to live in the neighborhood, and was 
soon introduced to the minister’s family as Mr. Daniel Web- 
ster, from Franklin, New Hampshire, who was about to open a 
law office in Portsmouth. He soon endeared himself to every 
person in the minister’s circle, and to no one more than to the 
minister himself, who, among other services, taught him the 
art of preserving his health. The young man, like the old 
clergyman, was an early riser, up with the dawn in summer, 
and long before the dawn in winter; and both were out of 
doors with the sun, each at one end of a long saw, cutting 
wood for an appetite. ‘The joyous, uncouth singing and shout- 
ing of the new-comer aroused the late sleepers. Then in to 
breakfast, where the homely, captivating humor of the young 
lawyer kept the table in a roar, and detained every inmate. 
“ Never was there such an actor lost to the stage,” Jeremiah 
Mason, his only rival at the New Hampshire bar, used to say, 
“as he would have made.” Returning in the afternoon from 
court, fatigued and languid, his spirits rose again with food 
and rest, and the evening was another festival of conversation 
and reading. A few months after his settlement at Ports- 
mouth he visited his native hills, saying nothing respecting 
the object of his journey ; and returned with a wife, — that 
gentle and high-bred lady, a clergyman’s daughter, who was 
the chief source of the happiness of his happiest years, and the 
mother of all his children. He improved in health, his form 
expanded, his mind grew, his talents ripened, his fame spread, 
during the nine years of his residence at this thriving and 
pleasant town. 

At Portsmouth, too, he had precisely that external stimulus 
to exertion which his large and pleasure-loving nature needed. 
Jeremiah Mason was, literally speaking, the giant of the Amer- 
ican bar, for he stood six feet seven inches in his stockings. 
Like Webster, he was the son of a valiant Revolutionary officer ; 
like Webster, he was an hereditary Federalist ; like Webster, 
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he had a great mass of brain: but his mind was more active 
and acquisitive than Webster's, and his nineteen years of ardu- 
ous practice at the bar had stored his memory with knowl- 
edge and given him dexterity in the use of it. Nothing shows 
the eminence of Webster’s talents more than this, that, very 
early in his Portsmouth career, he should have been regarded 
at the bar of New Hampshire as the man to be employed 
against Jeremiah Mason, and his only fit antagonist. Mason 
was a vigilant, vigorous opponent, — sure to be well up in the 
law and the facts of a cause, sure to detect a flaw in the argu- 
ment of opposing counsel. It was in keen encounters with this 
wary and learned man that Daniel Webster learned his profes- 
sion ; and this he always acknowledged. “ If,” he said once in 
conversation, —“ if anybody thinks I am somewhat familiar with 
the law on some points, and should be curious to know how it 
happened, tell him that Jeremiah Mason compelled me to study 
it. He was my master.” It is honorable, too, to both of them, 
that, rivals as they were, they were fast and affectionate friends, 
each valuing in the other the qualities in which he was sur- 
passed by him, and each sincerely believing that the other was 
the first man of his time and country. “ They say,” in Ports- 
mouth, that Mason did not shrink from remonstrating with his 
friend upon his carelessness with regard to money ; but, find- 
ing the habit inveterate and the man irresistible, desisted. 
Webster himself says that two thousand dollars a year was all 
that the best practice in New Hampshire could be made to 
yield ; and that that was inadequate to the support of his family 
of a wife and three little children. Two thousand dollars in 
Portsmouth, in 1812, was certainly equal, in purchasing power, 
to six thousand of the ineffectual things that now pass by the 
name of dollars; and upon such an income large families in a 
country town contrive to live, ride, and save. 

He was a strenuous Federalist at Portsmouth, took a leading 
part in the public meetings of the party, and won great distinc- 
tion as its frequent Fourth-of-July orator. All those mild and 
economical measures by which Mr. Jefferson sought to keep 
the United States from being drawn into the roaring vortex of 
the great wars in Europe, he opposed, and favored the policy 
of preparing the country for defence, not by gunboats and em- 
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bargoes, but by a powerful navy of frigates and ships of the line. 
His Fourth-of-July orations, if we may judge of them by the 
fragments that have been found, show that his mind had 
strengthened more than it had advanced. His style wonderful- 
ly improved from eighteen to twenty-five ; and he tells us him- 
self why it did. He discovered, he says, that the value, as well 
as the force, of a sentence, depends chiefly upon its meaning, 
not its language ; and that great writing is that in which much 
is said in few words, and those words the simplest that will 
answer the purpose.’ Having made this notable discovery, he 
became a great eraser of adjectives, and toiled after simplicity 
and directness. Mr. Everett quotes a few sentences from his 
Fourth-of-July oration of 1806, when he was twenty-four, 
which shows an amazing advance upon the effort of his eigh- 
teenth year, quoted above : — 


“ Nothing is plainer than this: if we will have commerce, we must 
protect it. This country is commercial as well as agricultural. Jndis- 
soluble bonds connect him who ploughs the land with him who ploughs the 
sea. Nature has placed us in a situation favorable to commercial pur- 
suits, and no government can alter the destination. Habits confirmed 
by two centuries are not to be changed. An immense portion of our 
property is on the waves. Sixty or eighty thousand of our most useful 
citizens are there, and are entitled to such protection ‘ from the govern- 
ment as their case requires.” . 

How different this compact directness from the tremendous 
fulmination of the Dartmouth junior, who said : — 

“Columbia stoops not to tyrants; her spirit will never cringe to 
France ; neither a supercilious, five-headed Directory nor the gascon- 
ading pilgrim of Egypt will ever dictate terms to sovereign America. 
The thunder of our cannon shall insure the performance of our treaties, 
and fulminate destruction on Frenchmen, till the ocean is erimsoned 
with blood and gorged with pirates!” 

The Fourth-of-July oration, which afterwards fell into some 
disrepute, had great importance in the earlier years of the Re- 
public, when Revolutionary times and perils were fresh in the 
recollection of the people. The custom arose of assigning this 
duty to young men covetous of distinction, and this led in time 
to the flighty rhetoric which made sounding emptiness and a 
Fourth-of-July oration synonymous terms. The feeling that 
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was real and spontaneous in the sons of Revolutionary soldiers 
was sometimes feigned or exaggerated in the young law stu- 
dents of the next generation, who had merely read the history 
of the Revolution. But with all the faults of those compositions, 
they were eminently serviceable to the country. We believe 
that to them is to be attributed a considerable part of that pa- 
triotic feeling which, after a suspended animation of several 
years, awoke in the spring of 1861 and asserted itself with such 
unexpected power, and which sustained the country during 
four years of a peculiarly disheartening war. How pleasant 
and spirit-stirring was a celebration of the Fourth of July as it 
was conducted in Webster’s early day! We trust the old cus- 
toms will be revived and improved upon, and become universal. 
Nor is it any objection to the practice of having an oration, that 
the population is too large to be reached in that way ; for if 
only a thousand hear, a million may read. Nor ought we to 
object if the orator is a little more flowery and boastful than 
becomes an ordinary occasion. There isa time to exult ; there 
is a time to abandon ourselves to pleasant recollections and joy- 
ous hopes. Therefore, we say, let the young men reappear upon 
the platform, and show what metal they are made of by giving 
the best utterance they can to the patriotic feelings of the peo- 
ple on the national anniversary. The Republic is safe so long 
as we celebrate that day in the spirit of 1776 and 1861. 

At least we may assert that it was Mr. Webster’s Fourth-of- 
July orations, of which he delivered five in eleven years, that 
first made him known to the people of New Hampshire. At 
that period the two political parties could not unite in the cele- 
bration of the day, and accordingly the orations of Mr. Web- 
ster had much in them that could be agreeable only to Feder- 
alists. He was an occasional speaker, too, in those years, at 
meetings of Federalists, where his power as an orator was some- 
times exerted most effectively. No speaker could be better 
adapted toa New England audience, accustomed from of old 
to weighty, argumentative sermons, delivered with deliberate, 
unimpassioned earnestness. There are many indications that a 
speech by Daniel Webster in Portsmouth in 1810 excited as 
much expectation and comment as a speech by the same person 
in the Senate twenty years after. But he was a mere Federal- 
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ist partisan, — no more. It does not appear that he had any- 
thing to offer to his countrymen beyond the stately expression 
of party issues ; and it was as a Federalist, pure and simple, that 
he was elected, in 1812, a member of the House of Represent- 
atives, after a keenly contested party conflict. His majority 
over the Republican candidate was 2,546, — the whole number 
of voters being 34,648. 

The Federalists, from 1801 to 1825, were useful to the coun- 
try only as an Opposition, — just as the present Tory party in 
England can be only serviceable in its capacity of critic and 
hold-back. The Federalists under John Adams had sinned past 
forgiveness ; while the Republican party, strong in being right, in 
the ability of its chiefs, in its alliance with Southern aristocrats, 
and in having possession of the government, was strong also in 
the odium and inconsistencies of its opponents. Nothing could 
shake the confidence of the people in the administration of 
Thomas Jefferson. But the stronger a party is, the more it 
needs an Opposition, — as we saw last winter in Washington, 
when the minority was too insignificant in numbers and ability 
to keep the too powerful majority from doing itself such harm as 
might have been fatal to it but for the President’s well-timed 
antics. Next to a sound and able majority, the great need of a 
free country is a vigorous, vigilant, audacious, numerous minor- 
ity. Better a factious and unscrupulous nfinority than none 
at all. The Federalists, who could justly claim to have among 
them a very large proportion of the rich men and the educated 
men of the country, performed the humble but useful service of 
keeping an eye upon the measures of the administration, and 
finding fault with every one of them. Daniel Webster, however, 
was wont to handle only the large topics. While Mr. Jefferson 
was struggling to keep the peace with Great Britain, he cen- 
sured the policy as timorous, costly, and ineffectual ; but when 
Mr. Madison declared war against that power, he deemed the 
act unnecessary andrash. His opposition to the war was never 
carried to the point of giving aid and comfort to the enemy ; it 
was such an opposition as patriotic “* War Democrats ”’ exhib- 
ited during the late Rebellion, who thought the war might 
have been avoided, and ought to be conducted more vigor- 
ously, but nevertheless stood by their country without a shadow 
of swerving. 
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He could boast, too, that from his boyhood to the outbreak of 
the war he had advocated the building of the very ships which 
gave the infant nation its first taste of warlike glory. The Re- 
publicans of that time, forgetful of what Paul Jones and others 
of Dr. Franklin’s captains had done in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, supposed that, because England had a thousand ships in 
commission, and America only seventeen, therefore an Amer- 
ican ship could not venture out of a harbor without being 
taken. We have often laughed at Colonel Benton’s ludicrous 
confession of his own terrors on this subject. 


“ Political men,” he says, “ believed nothing could be done at sea but 
to lose the few vessels which we had; that even cruising was out of 
the question. Of our seventeen vessels, the whole were in port but 
one; and it was determined to keep them there, and the one at sea 
with them, if it had the luck to get in. I am under no obligation to 
make the admission, but I am free to acknowledge that I was one of 
those who supposed that there was no salvation for our seventeen men- 
of-war but to run them as far up the creek as possible, place them under 
the guns of batteries, and collect camps of militia about them to keep 
off the British. This was the policy at the day of the declaration of 
the war; and I have the less concern to admit myself to have been 
participator in the delusion, because I claim the merit of having 
profited from experience, — happy if I could transmit the lesson to 
posterity. Two officers came to Washington, — Bainbridge and Stew- 
art. They spoke with Mr. Madison, and urged the feasibility of cruis- 
ing. One half of the whole number of the British men-of-war were 
under the class of frigates, consequently no more than matches for 
some of our seventeen ; the whole of her merchant marine (many thou- 
sands) were subject to capture. Here was a rich field for cruising ; 
and the two officers, for themselves and brothers, boldly proposed to 
enter it. 

“Mr. Madison had seen the efficiency of cruising and mlvategsions, 
even against Great Britain, and in our then infantile condition, during 
the war of the Revolution ; and besides was a man of sense, and amen- 
able to judgment and reason. He listened to the two experienced and 
valiant officers ; and without consulting Congress, which perhaps would 
have been a fatal consultation (for multitude of counsellors is not the 
counsel for bold decision), reversed the policy which had been resolved 
upon; and, in his supreme character of constitutional commander of the 
army and navy, ordered every ship that could cruise to get to sea as 
soon as possible. ‘This I had from Mr. Monroe.” 
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This is a curious example of the blinding effect of partisan 
strife, and of the absolute need of an Opposition. It was the 
hereditary prejudice of the Republicans against the navy, as an 
“ aristocratic” institution, and the hereditary love of the navy 
cherished by the Federalists as being something stable and Brit- 
ish, that enlivened the debates of the war. The Federalists 
had their way, but failed to win a partisan advantage from the 
fact, through their factious opposition to the military measures 
of the administration. Because the first attempt at the seizure 
of Canada had failed through the incompetency of General Hull, 
which no wisdom of man could have foreseen, Daniel Webster 
called upon the government to discontinue all further attempts 
on the land, and fight the war out on the sea. “‘ Give up your 
futile projects of invasion,” said he in 1814. “ Extinguish the 
fires that blaze on your inland borders.” ‘* Unclench the iron 
grasp of your embargo.” ‘ With all the war of the enemy on 
your commerce, if you would cease to make war upon it your- 
selves, you would still have some commerce. That commerce 
would give you some revenue. Apply that revenue to the aug- 
mentation of your navy. That navy, in turn, will protect your 
commerce.’ In war time, however, there are /wo powers that 
have to do with the course of events; and very soon the 
enemy, by his own great scheme of invasion, decided the policy 
of the United States. Every port was blockaded so effectively 
that a pilot-boat could not safely go out of sight of land, and a 
frigate was captured within sight of it. These vigilant block- 
aders, together with the threatening armament which finally 
attacked New Orleans, compelled every harbor to prepare for 
defence, and most effectually refuted Mr. Webster’s speech. 
The “ blaze of glory” with which the war ended at New Or- 
leans consumed all the remaining prestige of the Federalist 
party, once so powerful, so respectable, and so arrogant. 

A member of the anti-war party during the existence of a 
war occupies a position which can only cease to be insignificant 
by the misfortunes of his country. But when we turn from the 
partisan to the man, we perceive that Daniel Webster was a 
great presence in the House, and took rank immediately with 
the half-dozen ablest debaters. His self-possession was perfect 
at all times, and at thirty-three he was still in the spring and 
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first lustre of his powers. His weighty and deliberate manner, 

the brevity, force, and point of his sentences, and the moderation 
of his gestures, were all in strong contrast to the flowing, loose, 
impassioned manner of the Southern orators, who ruled the 
House. It was something like coming upon a stray number of 
the old Edinburgh Review in a heap of novels and Ladies’ 
Magazines. Chief-Justice Marshall, who heard his first speech, 
being himself a Federalist, was so much delighted to hear his 
own opinions expressed with such power and dignity, that he 
left the House, believing that this stranger from far-off New 
Hampshire was destined to become, as he said, “ one of the 
very first statesmen of America, and perhaps the very first.” 
His Washington fame gave him new éc/at at home. He was 
re-elected, and came back to Congress in 1815, to aid the 
Federalists in preventing the young Republicans from being 
too Federal. 

This last sentence slipped from the pen unawares ; but, ri- 
diculous as it looks, it does actually express the position and 
vocation of the Federalists after the peace of 1815. Clay, 
Calhoun, Story, Adams, and the Republican majority in Con- 
gress, taught by the disasters of the war, as they supposed, 
had embraced the ideas of the old Federalist party, and weve 
preparing to carry some of them to an extreme. The navy 
had no longer an enemy. The strict constructionists had dwin- 
dled to a few impracticables, headed by John Randolph. The 
younger Republicans were disposed to a liberal, if not to a 
latitudinarian construction of the Constitution. In short, they 
were Federalists and Hamiltonians, bank men, tariff men, inter- 
nal-improvement men. Then was afforded to the country the 
curious spectacle of Federalists opposing the measures which had 
been among the rallying-cries of their party for twenty years. 
It was not in Daniel Webster’s nature to be a leader; it was 
morally impossible for him to disengage himself from party 
ties. This exquisite and consummate artist in oratory, who 
could give such weighty and brilliant expression to the feelings 
of his hearers and the doctrines of his party, had less originating 
power, whether of intellect or of will, than any other man of 
equal eminence that ever lived. He adhered to the fag end of 

the old party, until it was absorbed, unavoidably, with scarcely 
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an effort of its own, in Adams and Clay. From 1815 to 1825 
he was in opposition, and in opposition to old Federalism re- 
vived ; and, consequently, we believe that posterity will de- 
cide that his speeches of this period are the only ones relating 
to details of policy which have the slightest permanent value. 
In fact, his position in Congress, as a member of a very small 
band of Federalists who had no hope of regaining power, was 
*the next thing to being independent, and he made an excellent 
use of his advantage. 

That Bank of the United States, for cnungle, of which, in 
1832, he was the ablest defender, and for a renewal of which 
he strove for ten years, he voted against in 1816; and for 
reasons which neither he nor any other man ever refuted. His 
speeches criticising the various bank schemes of 1815 and 1816 
were serviceable to the public, and made the bank, as finally 
established, less harmful than it might have been. 

So of the tariff. On this subject, too, he always followed, — 
never led. So long as there was a Federal party, he, as a 
member of it, opposed Mr. Clay’s protective, or (as Mr. Clay 
delighted to term it) “American system.” When, in 1825, 
the few Federalists in the House voted for Mr. Adams, and 
were merged in the “ conservative wing” of the Republican 
party, which became, in time, the Whig party, then, and from 
that time forward to the end of his life, he was a protectionist. 
His anti-protection speech of 1824 is wholly in the modern 
spirit, and takes precisely the ground since taken by Ricardo, 
John Stuart Mill, and others of the new school. It is so excel- 
lent a statement of the true policy of the United States with 
regard to protection, that we have often wondered it has been 
allowed to sleep so long in the tomb of his works. And, oh! 
from what evils might we have been spared,—nullification, 
surplus-revenue embarrassments, hot-bed manufactures, cloth- 
ing three times its natural price, — if the protective legislation 
of Congress had been inspired by the Webster of 1824, instead 
of the Clay! Unimportant as this great speech may now seem, 
as it lies uncut in the third volume of its author’s speeches, its 
unturned leaves sticking together, yet we can say of it, that 
the whole course of American history had been different if its 
counsels had been followed. The essence of the speech is con 
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tained in two of its phrases: “Freedom of trade, the general 
principle ; restriction, the exception.” Free trade, the object 
to be aimed at; protection, a temporary expedient. Free trade, 
the interest of all nations ; protection, the occasional necessity 
of one. Free trade, the final and universal good ; protection, 
the sometimes necessary evil. Free trade, as soon as possible 
and as complete as possible ; protection, as little as possible and 
as short as possible. 

The speech was delivered in reply to Mr. Clay ; and, viewed 
merely as a reply, it is difficult to conceive of one more trium- 
phant. Mr. Webster was particularly happy in turning Mr. 
Clay’s historical illustrations against him, especially those 
drawn from the history of the English silk manufacture, and 
the Spanish system of restriction and prohibition. Admitting 
fully that manufactures the most unsuited to the climate, soil, 
and genius of a country could be created by protection, he 
showed that such manufactures were not, upon the whole, and 
in the long run, a benefit to a country ; and adduced, for an 
illustration, the very instance cited by Mr. Clay,— the silk 
manufacture of England, — which kept fifty thousand persons 
in misery, and necessitated the continuance of a kind of legis- 
lation which the intelligence of Great Britain had outgrown. 
Is not the following brief passage an almost exhaustive state- 
ment of the true American policy ? 


“T know it would be very easy to promote manufactures, at least for 
a time, but probably for a short time only, if we might act in disregard 
of other interests. We could cause a sudden transfer of capital and a 
violent change in the pursuits of men. We could exceedingly benefit 
some classes by these means. But what then becomes of the interests 
of others? The power of collecting revenue by duties on imports, 
and the habit of the government of collecting almost its whole revenue 
in that mode, will enable us, without exceeding the bounds of modera- 
tion, to give great advantages to those classes of manufactures which we 
may think most useful to promote at home.” 


One of his happy retorts upon Mr. Clay was the follow- 
ing : — 
“TI will be so presumptuous as to take up a challenge which Mr. 


Speaker has thrown down. He has asked us, in a tone of interrogatory 
indicative of the feeling of anticipated triumph, to mention any country 
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in which manufactures have flourished without the aid of prohibitory 
laws. . . . . Sir, I am ready to answer this inquiry. 

“ There is a country, not undistinguished among the nations, in which 
the progress of manufactures has been more rapid than in any other, 
and yet unaided by prohibitions or unnatural restrictions. That coun- 
try, the happiest which the sun shines on, is our own.” 


Again, Mr. Clay had made the rash remark that it would 
cost the nation, as a nation, nothing to convert our ore into 
iron. Mr. Webster’s.reply to this seems to us eminently wor- 
thy of consideration at the present moment, and at every 
moment when the tariff is a topic of debate. 


“TI think,” said he, “it would cost us precisely what we can least 
afford, that is, great labor. . . . . Of manual labor no nation has more 
than a certain quantity ; nor can it be increased at will. . . . . A most 
important question for every nation, as well as for every individual, to 
propose to itself, is, how it can best apply that quantity of labor which 
it is able to perform. . . . . Now, with respect to the quantity of labor, 
as we all know, different nations are differently cireumstanced. Some 
need, more than anything, work for hands; others require hands for 
work; and if we ourselves are not absolutely in the latter class, we are 
still, most fortunately, very near it.” 


The applicability of these observations to the present condi- 
tion of affairs in the United States—labor very scarce, and 
protectionists clamoring to make it scarcer— must be apparent 
to every reader. 

But this was the last of Mr. Webster's efforts in behalf of the 
freedom of trade. In the spring of 1825, when it devolved 
upon the House of Representatives to elect a President, the 
few Federalists remaining in the House became, for a few days, 
an important body. Mr. Webster had an hereditary love for 
the house of Adams ; and the aged Jefferson himself had per- 
sonally warned him against Andrew Jackson. Webster it was 
who, in an interview with Mr. Adams, obtained such assur- 
ances as determined the Federalists to give their vote for the 
New England candidate; and thus terminated the existence 
of the great party which Hamilton had founded, with which 
Washington had sympathized, which had ruled the country for 
twelve years, and maintained a vigorous and useful opposition 
for a quarter of a century. Daniel Webster was in opposition 
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no longer. He was a defender of the administration of Adams 
and Clay, supported all their important measures, and voted 
for, nay, advocated, the Tariff Bill of 1828, which went far 
beyond that of 1824 in its protective provisions. Taunted with 
such a remarkable and sudden change of opinion, he said that, 
New England having been compelled by the act of 1824 to 
transfer a large part of her capital from commerce to manufac- 
tures, he was bound, as her representative, to demand the con- 
tinuance of the system. Few persons, probably, who heard 
him give this reason for his conversion, believed it was the true 
one; and few will ever believe it who shall intimately know 
the transactions of that winter in Washington. But if it was 
the true reason, Mr. Webster, in giving it, ruled himself out of 
the rank of the Great, — who, in every age and land, lead, not 
follow, their generation. In his speech of 1824 he objects to 
the protective system on general principles, applicable to every 
case not clearly exceptional; and the further Congress was 
disposed to carry an erroneous system, the more was he bound 
to lift up his voice against it. It seems to us that, when he 
abandoned the convictions of his own mind and took service 
under Mr. Clay, he descended (to use the fine simile of the 
author of * Felix Holt”) from the rank of heroes to that of 
the multitude for whom heroes fight. He was a protectionist, 
thenceforth, as long as he lived. If he was right in 1824, 
‘how wrong he was in 1846! In 1824 he pointed to the 
high wages of American mechanics as a proof that the pro- 
tective system was unnecessary ; and he might have quoted 
Adam Smith to show that, in 1770, wages in the Colonies were 
just as high, compared with wages in Europe, as in 1824. In 
1846 he attributed high wages in America to the operation of 
the protective system. In 1824 free trade was the good, and 
restriction the evil ; in 1846 restriction was the good, and free 
trade the evil. 

Practical wisdom, indeed, was not in this man. He was not 
formed to guide, but to charm, impress, and rouse mankind. 
His advocacy of the Greek cause, in 1824, events have shown to 
be unwise ; but his speech on this subject contains some pas- 
sages so exceedingly fine, noble, and harmonious, that we do not 
believe they have ever been surpassed in extempore speech by 
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any man but himself. The passage upon Public Opinion, for 
example, is always read with delight, even by those who can call 
to mind the greatest number of instances of its apparent un- 
truth. 

“The time has been, indeed, when fleets, and armies, and subsidies 
were the principal reliances, even in the best cause. But, happily for 
mankind, a great change has taken place in this respect. Moral causes 
come into consideration in proportion as the progress of knowledge is 
advanced; and the public opinion of the civilized world is rapidly 
gaining an ascendency over mere brutal force It may be silenced 
by military power, but it cannot be conquered. It is elastic, irrepressi- 
ble, and invulnerable to the weapons of ordinary warfare. It is that 
impassible, unextinguishable enemy of mere violence and arbitrary rule, 
which, like Milton’s angels, 

‘ Vital in every part, .. 
Cannot, but by sncihiiiing die.’ 

Until this be propitiated or satisfied, it is vain for power to talk 
either of triumphs or of repose. No matter what fields are desolated, 
what fortresses surrendered, what armies subdued, or what provinces 

There is an enemy that still exists to check the glory 
of these triumphs. It follows the conqueror back to the very scene of 
his ovations ; it calls upon him to take notice that Europe, though silent, 
is yet indignant ; it shows him that the sceptre of his victory is a barren 
sceptre; that it shall confer neither joy nor honor, but shall moulder to 
dry ashes in his grasp. In the midst of his exultation, it pierces his 
ear with the cry of injured justice ; it denounces against him the indig- 
nation of an enlightened and civilized age; it turns to bitterness the 
cup of his rejoicing, and wounds him with the sting which belongs to 
the consciousness of having outraged the opinion of mankind.”— Works, 
Vol. III. pp. 77, 78. 

Yes: if the conqueror had the moral feeling which inspired 
this passage, and ifthe cry of injured justice could pierce the 
flattering din of office-seekers surrounding him. But, reading 
the paragraph as the expression of a hope of what may one day 
be, how grand and consoling it is! The information given in 
this fine oration respecting the condition of Greece and the 
history of her struggle for independence was provided for him 
by the industry of his friend, Edward Everett. 

One of the minor triumphs of Mr. Webster’s early Congres- 
sional life was his conquest of the heart of John Randolph. In 
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the course of a debate on the sugar tax, in 1816, Mr. Webster 
had the very common fortune of offending the irascible member 
from Virginia, and Mr. Randolph, as his custom was, demanded 
an explanation of the offensive words. Explanation was re- 
fused by the member from Massachusetts; whereupon Mr. 
Randolph demanded “the satisfaction which his insulted feel- 
ings required.” Mr. Webster’s reply to this preposterous de- 
mand was everything that it ought to have been. He told Mr. 
Randolph that he had no right to an explanation, and that the 
temper and style of the demand were such as to forbid its being 
conceded asa matter of courtesy. He denied, too, the right of 
any man to call him to the field for what he might please to 
consider an insult to his feelings, although he should be “ al- 
ways prepared to repel in a suitable manner the aggression of 
any man who may presume upon such a refusal.” The 
eccentric Virginian was so much pleased with Mr. Webster’s 
bearing upon this occasion, that he manifested a particular 
regard for him, and pronounced him a very able man for a 
Yankee. - 

It was during these years that Daniel Webster became dear, 
beyond all other men of his time, to the people of New Eng- 
land. Removing to Boston in 1816, and remaining out of Con- 
gress for some years, he won the first place at the New England 
bar, and a place equal to the foremost at the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Not one of his legal arguments 
has been exactly reported, and some of the most important of 
them we possess merely in outline; but in such reports as we 
have, the weight and clearness of his mind are abundantly ap- 
parent. In almost every argument of his, there can be found 
digressions which relieve the strained attention of the bench, 
and please the unlearned hearer; and he had a happy way of 
suddenly crystallizing his argument into one luminous phrase, 
which often seemed to prove his case by merely stating it. Thus, 
in the Dartmouth College case, he made a rare display of learn- 
ing (furnished him by associate counsel, he tells us) ; but his 
argument is concentrated in two of his simplest sentences : — 
1. The endowment of a college is private property; 2. The 
charter of a college is that which constitutes its endowment 
private property. The Supreme Court accepted these two prop- 
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ositions, and thus secured to every college in the country its 
right to its endowment. This seems too simple for argu- 
ment, but it cost a prodigious and powerfully contested law- 
suit to reduce the question to this simplicity; and it was 
Webster’s large, calm, and discriminating glance which de- 
tected these two fundamental truths in the mountain mass of 
testimony, argument, and judicial decision. In arguing the 
great steamboat case, too, he displayed the same qualities of 
mind. New York having granted to Livingston and Fulton 
the exclusive right to navigate her waters by steamboats, certain 
citizens of New Jersey objected, and, after a fierce struggle upon 
the waters themselves, transferred the contest to the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Webster said: “The commerce of the United 
States, under the Constitution of 1787, is a unit,” and “ what 
we call the waters of the State of New York are, for the pur- 
poses of navigation and commerce, the waters of the United . 
States” ; therefore no State can grant exclusive privileges. 
The Supreme Court affirmed this to be the true doctrine, and 
thenceforth Captain Cornelius Vanderbilt ran his steamboat 
without feeling it necessary, on approaching New York, to 
station a lady at the helm and to hide himself in the hold. 
Along with this concentrating power, Mr. Webster possessed, 
as every school-boy knows, a fine talent for amplification and 
narrative. His narration of the murder of Captain White was 
almost enough of itself to hang a man. 

But it was not his substantial services to his country which 
drew upon him the eyes of all New England, and made him 
dear to every son of the Pilgrims. In 1820, the Pilgrim Society 
of Plymouth celebrated the anniversary of the landing of their 
forefathers in America. At the dinner of the Society, that day, 
every man found beside his plate five kernels of corn, to remind 
him of the time when that was the daily allowance of the set- 
tlers, and it devolved upon Daniel Webster to show how wor- . 
thy they were of better fare. His address on this anniversary 
is but an amplification of his Junior Fourth-of-July oration of 
1800 ; but what.an amplification! It differed from that youth- 
ful essay as the first flights of a young eagle, from branch to 
branch upon its native tree, differ from the sweep of his wings 
when he takes a continent in his flight, and swings from moun- 
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tain range to mountain range. We are aware that eulogy 
is, of all the kinds of composition, the easiest to execute in 
a tolerable manner. What Mr. Everett calls “ patriotic elo- 
quence ”’ should usually be left to persons who are in the gush- 
ing time of life ; for when men address men, they should say 
something, clear up something, help forward something, accom- 
plish something. It is not becoming in a full-grown man to 
utter melodious wind. Nevertheless, it can be truly said of this 
splendid and irresistible oration, that it carries that kind of com- 
position as far as we can ever expect to see it carried, even in 
this its native land. What a triumphant joy it must have been 
to an audience, accustomed for three or four generations to re- 
gard preaching as the noblest work of man, keenly susceptible 
to all the excellerices of uttered speech, and who now heard 
their plain old fathers and grandfathers praised in such mas- 
‘sive and magnificent English! Nor can it be said that this 
speech says nothing. In 1820 it was still part of the industry 
of New England to fabricate certain articles required by slave- 
traders in their hellish business ; and there were still descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims who were actually engaged in the traffic. 


“Tfthere be,” exclaimed the orator, “ within the extent of our knowl- 
edge or influence, any participation in this traffic, let us pledge our- 
selves here, upon the rock of Plymouth, to extirpate and destroy it. 
It is not fit that the land of the Pilgrims should bear the shame longer. 
I hear the sound of the hammer, I see the smoke of the furnaces where 
manacles and fetters are still forged for human limbs. I see the visa- 
ges of those who by stealth and at midnight labor in this work of hell, 
foul and dark, as may become the artificers of such instruments of 
misery and torture. Let that spot be purified, or let it cease to be of 
New England.”— Works, Vol. I. pp. 45, 46. 

And he proceeds, in language still more energetic, to call upon 
his countrymen to purge their land of this iniquity. This ora- 
tion, widely circulated through the press, gave the orator uni- 
versal celebrity in the Northern States, and was one of the 
many causes which secured his continuance in the national 
councils. 

Such was his popularity in Boston, that, in 1824, he was re- 
elected to Congress by 4,990 votes out of 5,000; and such was 
his celebrity in his profession, that his annual retainers from 
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banks, insurance companies, and mercantile firms yielded an in- 
come that would have satisfied most lawyers even of great emi- 
nence. Those were not the times of five-thousand-dollar fees. 
As late as 1819, as we see in Mr. Webster’s books, he gave 
“advice” in important cases for twenty dollars; his regular 
retaining fee was fifty dollars ; his “ annual retainer,”’ one hun- 
dred dollars ; his whole charge for conducting a cause rarely 
exceeded five hundred dollars ; and the income of a whole year 
averaged about twenty thousand dollars. Twenty years later, 
he has gained a larger sum than that by the trial of a single 
cause ; but in 1820 such an income was immense, and probably 
not exceeded by that of any other American lawyer. Most law- 
yers in the United States, he once said, “ live well, work hard, 
and die poor”’; and this is particularly likely to be the case 
with lawyers who spend six months of the year in Congress. 
Northern members of Congress, from the foundation of the 
government, have usually gratified their ambition only by the 
sacrifice of their interests. The Congress of the United States, 
modelled upon the Parliament of Great Britain, finds in the 
North no suitable class of men who can afford to be absent 
from their affairs half the year. We should naturally choose 
to be represented in Washington by men distinguished in their 
several spheres ; but in the North, almost all such persons are 
so involved in business that they cannot accept a seat in Con- 
gress, except at the peril of their fortune ; and this inconven- 
ience is aggravated by the habits that prevail at the seat of 
government. In the case of a lawyer like Daniel Webster, 
who has a large practice in the Supreme Court, the difficulty 
is diminished, because he can usually attend the court without 
seriously neglecting his duties in Congress, — usually, but 
not always. There was one year in the Congressional life of 
Mr. Webster when he was kept out of the Supreme Court for 
four months by the high duty that devolved upon him of refut- 
ing Calhoun’s nullification subtilties ; but even in that year, 
his professional income was more than seven thousand dollars ; 
and he ought by that time, after thirty years of most successful 
practice, to have been independent of his profession. He was 
not, however ; and never would have been, if he had practised 
acentury. Those habits of profusion, that reckless disregard 
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of pecuniary considerations, of which we noticed indications in 
his early days, seemed to be part of his moral constitution. 
He never appeared to know how much money he had, nor how 
much he owed; and, what was worse, he never appeared to 
care. He was a profuse giver and a careless payer. It was far - 
easier for him to send a hundred-dollar note in reply to a beg- 
ging letter, than it was to discharge a long-standing account ; 
and when he had wasted his resources in extravagant and de- 
moralizing gifts, he deemed it a sufficient answer to a presented 
bill to ask his creditor how a man could pay money who had 
none. 

It is not true, therefore, that the frequent embarrassments 
of his later years were due to the loss of practice by his attend- 
ance in Congress ; because, in the years when his professional 
gains were smallest, his income was large enough for the wants 
of any reasonable man. Nevertheless, we cannot deny that 
when, in 1827, by his acceptance of a seat in the Senate, he 
gave himself permanently to public life, he made a sacrifice of 
his pecuniary interests which, for a man of such vast require- 
ments and uncalculating habits, was very great. 

But his reward was also very great. On that elevated the- 
atre he soon found an opportunity for the display of his talents, 
which, while it honored and served his country, rendered him 
the foremost man in that part of it where such talents as his 
could be appreciated. 

All wars of which we have any knowledge have consisted of 
two parts: first, a war of words ; secondly, the conflict of arms. 
The war of words which issued in the late Rebellion began, in 
1828, by the publication of Mr. Calhoun’s first paper upon 
Nullification, called the South Carolina Exposition; and it 
ended in April, 1861, when President Lincoln issued his call 
for seventy-five thousand troops, which excited so much merri- 
ment at Montgomery. This was a period of thirty-three years, 
during which every person in the United States who could use 
either tongue or pen joined in the strife of words, and contrib- 
uted his share either toward hastening or postponing the final 
appeal to the sword. Men fight with one another, says Dr. 
Franklin, because they have not sense enough to settle their 
disputes in any other way ; and when once they have begun, 
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never stop killing one another as long as they have money 
enough “ to pay the butchers.” So it appeared in our case. 
Of all the men who took part in this preliminary war of words, 
Daniel Webster was incomparably the ablest. He seemed 
charged with a message and a mission to the people of the 
United States ; and almost everything that he said in his whole 
life of real value has reference to that message and that mis- 
sion. The necessity of the Union of these States, the nature 
of the tie that binds them together, the means by which alone 
that tie can be kept strong, — this was what he came charged 
to impart to us; and when he had fully delivered this message, 
he had done his work. His numberless speeches upon the 
passing questions of the day, — tariff, Bank, currency, Sub- 
treasury, and the rest,—in which the partisan spoke rather 
than the man, may have had their value at the time, but there 
is little in them of durable worth. Those of them which events 
have not refuted, time has rendered obsolete. No general prin- 
ciples are established in them which can be applied to new 
cases. Indeed, he used often to assert that there were no gen- 
eral principles in practical statesmanship, but that the govern- 
ment of nations is, and must be, a series of expedients. Several 
times, in his published works, can be found the assertion, that 
there is no such thing as a science of political economy, though 
he says he had “ turned over” all the authors on that subject 
from Adam Smith to his own time. It is when he speaks of 
the Union and the Constitution, and when he is rousing the 
sentiment of nationality, that he utters, not, indeed, eternal 
truths, but truths necessary to the existence of the United 
States, and which can only become obsolete when the nation is 
no more. 

The whole of his previous life had been an unconscious 
preparation for these great debates. It was one of the recollec- 
tions of his childhood, that, in his eighth year, he had bought a 
handkerchief upon which was printed the Constitution of 1787, 
which he then read through ; and while he was a farmer’s boy 
at home, the great question of its acceptance or rejection had 
been decided. His father’s party was the party for the Consti- 
tution, whose only regret concerning it was, that it was not so 
much of a constitution as they wished it to be. The Repub- 
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licans dwelt upon its defects and dangers; the Federalists, 
upon its advantages and beauties: so that all that this recep- 
tive lad heard of it at his father’s fireside was of its value and 
necessity. We see in his youthful orations that nothing in 
the history of the continent struck his imagination so power- 
fully as the spectacle of thirty-eight gentlemen meeting in a 
quiet city, and peacefully settling the terms of a national union 
between thirteen sovereign States, most of which gave up, 
voluntarily, what the sword alone was once supposed capable 
of extorting. In all his orations on days of national festivity 
or mourning, we observe that his weightiest eulogy falls upon 
those who were conspicuous in this great business. Because 
Hamilton aided in it, he revered his memory ; because Madison 
was its best interpreter, he venerated his name and deferred 
absolutely to his judgment. It was clear to his mind that the 
President can only dismiss an officer of the government as he 
appoints him, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate ; but he would not permit himself to think so against Mr. 
Madison’s decision. His own triumphs at the bar — those 
upon which he plumed himself— were all such as resulted 
from his lonely broodings over, and patient study of, the Consti- 
tution of his country. A native of one of the smallest of the 
States, to which the Union was an unmixed benefit and called 
for no sacrifice of pride, he grew up into nationality without 
having to pass through any probation of States’ rights scruples. 
Indeed, it was as natural for a man of his calibre to be a na- 
tional man, as it is for his own Monadnock to be three thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 

The South Carolina Exposition of 1828 appeared to fall still- 
born from the press. Neither General Jackson nor any of his 
nearest friends seem to have been so much as aware of its ex- 
istence ; certainly they attached no importance to it. Colonel 
Benton assures us, that to him the Hayne debate, so far as it 
related to constitutional questions, seemed a mere oratorical 
display, without adequate cause or object ; and we know that 
General Jackson, intimately allied with the Hayne family and 
strongly attached to Colonel Hayne himself, wished him suc- 
cess in the debate, and heard with regret that Mr. Webster was 
“demolishing” him. Far, indeed, was any one from supposing 
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that a movement had been set on foot which was to end only 
with the total destruction of the ‘interest’? sought to be pro- 
tected by it. Far was any one from foreseeing that so poor and 
slight a thing as the Exposition was the beginning of forty 
years of strife. It is evident from the Banquo passage of Mr. 
Webster’s principal speech, when, looking at Vice-President 
Calhoun, he reminded that ambitious man that, in joining the 
coalition which made Jackson President, he had only given 
Van Buren a push toward the Presidency,—* No son of theirs 
succeeding,” —it is evident, we say, from this passage, and 
from other covert allusions, that he understood the game of 
Nullification from the beginning, so far as its objects were per- 
sonal. But there is no reason for supposing that he attached 
importance to it before that memorable afternoon in December, 
1830, when he strolled from the Supreme Court into the Sen- 
ate-Chamber, and chanced to hear Colonel Hayne reviling New 
England, and repeating the doctrines of the South Carolina 
Exposition. 

Every one knows the story of this first triumph of the United 
States over its enemies. Daniel Webster, as Mr. Everett re- 
cords, appeared to be the only person in Washington who was 
entirely at his ease; and he was so remarkably unconcerned, 
that Mr. Everett feared he was not aware of the expectations 
of the public, and the urgent necessity of his exerting all his 
powers. Another friend mentions, that on the day before the 
delivery of the principal speech the orator lay down as usual, 
after dinner, upon a sofa, and soon was heard laughing to him- 
self. Being asked what he was laughing at, he said he had 
just thought of a way to turn Colonel Hayne’s quotation about 
Banquo’s ghost against himself, and he was going to get up 
and make a note of it. This he did, and then resumed his 
nap. 

Notwithstanding these appearances of indifference, he was 
fully roused to the importance of the occasion ; and, indeed, 
we have the impression that only on this occasjon, in his whole 
life, were all his powers in full activity and his entire mass of 
being in full glow. But even then the artist was apparent in 
all that he did, and particularly in the dress which he wore. 
At that time, in his forty-eighth year, his hair was still as black 
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as an Indian’s, and it lay in considerable masses about the spa- 
cious dome of his forehead. His form had neither the slen- 
derness of his youth nor the elephantine magnitude of his 
later years ; it was fully, but finely, developed, imposing and 
stately, yet not wanting in alertness and grace. No costume 
could have been better suited to it than his blue coat and glit- 
tering gilt buttons, his ample yellow waistcoat, his black trou- 
sers, and snowy cravat. It was in some degree, perhaps, 
owing to the elegance and daintiness of his dress that, while 
the New England men among his hearers were moved to tears, 
many Southern members, like Colonel Benton, regarded the 
speech merely as a Fourth-of-July oration delivered on the 
6th of January. Benton assures us, however, that he soon 
discovered his error, for the Nullifiers were not to be put down 
by a speech, and soon revealed themselves in their true char- 
acter, as “irreconcilable” foes of the Union. This was Dan- 
iel Webster’s own word in speaking of that faction in 1830, — 
“ irreconcilable.” 

After this transcendent effort, — perhaps the greatest of its 
kind ever made by man, — Daniel Webster had nothing to gain 
in the esteem of the Northern States. He was indisputably 
our foremost man, and in Massachusetts there was no one 
who could be said to be second to him in the regard of the peo- 
ple: he was a whole species in himself. In the subsequent 
winter of debate with Calhoun upon the same subject, he 
added many details to his argument, developed it in many 
directions, and accumulated a great body of constitutional rea- 
soning ; but so far as the people were concerned, the reply to 
Hayne sufficed. In all those debates we are struck with his 
colossal, his superfluous superiority to his opponents ; and we 
wonder how it could have been that such a man should have 
thought it worth while to refute such puerilities. It was, 
however, abundantly worth while. The assailed Constitution 
needed such a defender. It was necessary that the patriotic 
feeling of the American people, which was destined to a trial 
so severe, should have an unshakable basis of intelligent con- 
viction. It was necessary that all men should be made dis- 
tinctly to see that the Constitution was not a “compact” to 
which the States “ acceded,” and from which they could se- 
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cede, but the fundamental law, which the people had estab- 
lished and ordained, from which there could be no secession 
but by revolution. It was necessary that the country should 
be made to understand that Nullification and Secession were 
one and the same; and that to admit the first, promising to 
stop short at the second, was as though a man “should take 
the plunge of Niagara and cry out that he would stop half-way 
down.” Mr. Webster’s principal speech on this subject, deliv- 
ered in 1832, has, and will ever have, with the people and the 
courts of the United States, the authority of a judicial decision ; 
and it might very properly be added to popular editions of the 
Constitution as an appendix. Into. the creation of the feeling 
and opinion which fought out the late war for the Union a 
thousand and ten thousand causes entered: every man who 
had ever performed a patriotic action, and every man who ever 
from his heart had spoken a patriotic word, contributed to its 
production ; but to no man, perhaps, were we more indebted 
for it than to the Daniel Webster of 1830 and 1832. 

We cannot so highly commend his votes in 1832 as his 
speeches. General Jackson’s mode of dealing with nullification 
seems to us the model for every government to follow which 
has to deal with discontented subjects: —1. To take care that 
the laws are obeyed; 2. To remove the real grounds of dis- 
content. This was General Jackson’s plan. This, also, was 
the aim of Mr. Clay’s compromise. Mr. Webster objected to 
both, on the ground that nullification was rebellion, and that 
no legislation respecting the pretext for rebellion should be 
entertained until the rebellion was quelled. Thus he came out 
of the battle, dear to the thinking people of the country, but 
estranged from the three political powers, — Henry Clay and 
his friends, General Jackson and his friends, Calhoun and his 
friends ; and though he soon lapsed again under the leadership 
of Mr. Clay, there was never again a cordial union between 
him and any interior circle of politicians who could have grati- 
fied his ambition. Deceived by the thunders of applause which 
greeted him wherever he went, and the intense adulation of his 
own immediate circle, he thought that he too could be an in- 
dependent power in politics. Two wild vagaries seemed to 
have haunted him ever after: first, that a man could merit the 
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Presidency ; secondly, that a man could get the Presidency by 
meriting it. 

From 1832 to the end of his life it appears to us that Daniel 
Webster was undergoing a process of deterioration, moral and 
mental. His material part gained upon his spiritual. Natu- 
rally inclined to indolence, and having an enormous capacity 
for physical enjoyment, a great hunter, fisherman, and farmer, 
a lover of good wine and good dinners, a most jovial compan- 
ion, his physical desires and tastes were constantly strengthened 
by being keenly gratified, while his mind was fed chiefly upon 
past acquisitions. There is nothing in his later efforts which 
shows any intellectual advance, nothing from which we can in- 
fer that he had been browsing in forests before untrodden, or 
feeding in pastures new. He once said, at Marshfield, that, if 
he could live three lives in one, he would like to devote them 
all to study, —one to geology, one to astronomy, and one to clas- 
sical literature. But it does not appear that he invigorated and 
refreshed the old age of his mind, by doing more than glance 
over the great works which treat of these subjects. A new lan- 
guage every ten years, or a new science vigorously pursued, 
seems necessary to preserve the freshness of the understanding, 
especially when the physical tastes are superabundantly nour- 
ished. He could praise Rufus Choate for reading a little Latin 
and Greek every day,— and this was better than nothing,— 
but he did not follow his example. There is an aged merchant 
in New York, who has kept his mind from growing old by de- 
voting exactly twenty minutes every day to the reading of some 
abstruse book, as far removed from his necessary routine of 
thought as he could find. Goethe’s advice to every one to read 
every day a short poem, recognizes the danger we all incur in 
taking systematic care of the body and letting the soul take 
care of itself. During the last ten years of Daniel Webster’s 
life, he spent many a thousand dollars upon his library, and 
almost ceased to be an intellectual being. 

His pecuniary habits demoralized him. It was wrong and 
mean in him to accept gifts of money from the people of Bos- 
ton ; it was wrong in them to submit to his merciless exactions. 
What need was there that their Senator should sometimes be a 
mendicant and sometimes a pauper? If he chose to maintain 
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baronial state without a baron’s income; if he chose to have 
two fancy farms of more than a thousand acres each; if he 
chose to keep two hundred prize cattle and seven hundred 
choice sheep for his pleasure; if he must have about his house 
lamas, deer, and all rare fowls; if his flower-garden must be 
one acre in extent, and his books worth thirty thousand dollars ; 
if he found it pleasant to keep two or three yachts and a little 
fleet of smaller craft; if he could not refrain from sending 
money in answer to begging letters, and pleased himself by 
giving away to his black man money enough to buy a very 
good house ; and if he could not avoid adding wings and rooms 
to his spacious mansion at Marshfield, and must needs keep 
open house there and have a dozen guests at a time, — why 
should the solvent and careful business men of Boston have 
been taxed, or have taxed themselves, to pay any part of the 
expense ? 

Mr. Lanman, his secretary, gives us this curious and contra- — 
dictory account of his pecuniary habits : — 


“He made money with ease, and spent it without reflection. He had 
accounts with various banks, and men of all parties were always glad 
to accommodate him with loans, if he wanted them. He kept no 
record of his deposits, unless it were on slips of paper hidden in his 
pockets; these matters were generally left with his secretary. His 
notes were seldom or never regularly protested, and when they were, 
they caused him an immense deal of mental anxiety. When the writer 
has sometimes drawn a check for a couple of thousand dollars, he has 
not even looked at it, but packed it away in his pockets, like so much 
waste paper. During his long professional career, he earned money 
enough to make a dozen fortunes, but he spent it liberally, and gave it 
away to the poor by hundreds and thousands. Begging letters from 
women and unfortunate men were received by him almost daily, at cer- 
tain periods ; and one instance is remembered where, on six successive 
days, he sent remittances of fifty and one hundred dollars to people 
with whom he was entirely unacquainted. He was indeed careless, but 
strictly and religiously honest, in all his money matters. He knew not 
how to be otherwise. The last fee which he ever received for a single 
legal argument was $11,000... .. 

“A sanctimonious lady once called upon Mr. Webster, in Washing- 
ton, with a long and pitiful story about her misfortunes and poverty, 
and asked him for a donation of money to defray her expenses to her- 
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home in a Western city. He listened with all the patience he could 
manage, expressed his surprise that she should have called upon him 
for money simply because he was an officer of the government, and 
that, too, when she was a total stranger to him, reprimanded her in very 
plain language for her improper conduct, and handed her a note of fifty 
dollars. 


“He had called upon the cashier of the bank where he kept an ac- 
count, for the purpose of getting a draft discounted, when that gentle- 
man expressed some surprise, and casually inquired why he wanted so 
much money? ‘To spend; to buy bread and meat,’ replied Mr. Web- 
ster, a little annoyed at this speech. 

“* But,’ returned the cashier, ‘ you already have upon deposit in the 
bank no less than three thousand dollars, and I was only wondering 


why you wanted so much money.’ 

“ This was indeed the truth, but Mr. Webster had forgotten it.” 

Mr. Lanman’s assertion that Mr. Webster, with all this reck- 
lessness, was religiously honest, must have excited a grim smile 
upon the countenances of such of his Boston readers as had 
had his name upon their books. No man can be honest long 
who is careless in his expenditures. 

It is evident from his letters, if we did not know it from other 
sources of information, that his carelessness with regard to the 
balancing of his books grew upon him as he advanced in life, 
and kept pace with the general deterioration of his character. 
In 1824, before he had been degraded by the acceptance of pe- 
cuniary aid, and when he was still a solvent person, one of his 
nephews asked him for a loan. He replied: “ If you think you 
can do anything useful with a thousand dollars, you may have 
that sum in the spring, or sooner, if need be, on the following 
conditions: —1. You must give a note for it with reasonable 
security. 2. The interest must be payable annually, and must 
be paid at the day without fail. And so long as this continues 
to be done, the money not to be called for— the principal — 
under six months’ notice. I am thus explicit with you, be- 
cause you wish me to be so; and because also, having a little 
money, and but a little, 1 am resolved on keeping it.” This 
is sufficiently business-like. He had a little money then, — 
enough, as he intimates, for the economical maintenance of his 
family. During the land fever of 1835 and 1836, he lost so 
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seriously by speculations in Western land, that he was saved 
from bankruptcy only by the aid of that mystical but efficient 
body whom he styled his “ friends” ; and from that time to the 
end of his life-he was seldom at his ease. He earned immense © 
occasional fees, — two of twenty-five thousand dollars each ; he 
received frequent gifts of money, as well as a regular stipend 
from an invested capital ; but he expended so profusely, that he 
was sometimes at a loss for a hundred dollars to pay his hay- 


. makers ; and he died forty thousand dollars in debt. 


The adulation of which he was the victim at almost every 
hour of his existence injured and deceived him. He was con- 
tinually informed that he was the greatest of living men, — the 
* godlike Daniel”; and when he escaped even into the inte- 
rior of his home, he found there persons who sincerely believed 
that making such speeches as his was the greatest of all possi- 
ble human achievements. All men whose talents are of the 
kind which enable their possessor to give intense pleasure to 
great multitudes are liable to this misfortune ; and especially 
in a new and busy country, little removed from the colonial 
state, where intellectual eminence is rare, and the number of 
personswho can enjoy it is exceedingly great. We are grow- 
ing out of this provincial propensity to abandon ourselves to 
admiration of the pleasure-giving talents. The time is at hand, 
we trust, when we shall not be struck with wonder because a 
man can make a vigorous speech, or write a good novel, or 
play Hamlet decently, and when we shall be able to enjoy the 
talent without adoring the man. The talent is one thing, and 
the man another; the talent may be immense, and the man 
little ; the speech powerful and wise, the speaker weak and fool- 
ish. Daniel Webster came at last to loathe this ceaseless in- 
cense, but it was when his heart was set upon homage of an- 
other kind, which he was destined never to enjoy. 

Another powerful cause of his deterioration was the strange, 
strong, always increasing desire he had to be President. Any 
intelligent politician, outside of the circle of his own “ friends,” 
could have told him, and proved to him, that he had little more 
chance of being elected President than the most insignificant 
man in the Whig party. And the marvel is, that he himself 
should not have known it, — he who knew why, precisely why, 
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every candidate had been nominated, from Madison to General 
Taylor. In the teeth of all the facts, he still cherished the 
amazing delusion that the Presidency of the United States, like 
- the Premiership of England, is the natural and just reward of 
long and able public service. The Presidency, on the contrary, 
is not merely an accident, but it is an accident of the last mo- 
ment. Itis a game too difficult for mortal faculties to play, be- 
cause some of the conditions of success are as uncertain as the 
winds, and as ungovernable. If dexterous playing could have 
availed, Douglas would have carried off the stakes, for he had 
an audacious and a mathematical mind ; while the winning man 
in 1856 was a heavy player, devoid of skill, whose decisive ad- 
vantage was that he had been out of the game for four years. 
Mr. Seward, too, was within an ace of winning, when an old 
quarrel between two New York editors swept his cards from 
the table. 

No: the President of the United States is not prime minister, 
but chief magistrate, and he is subject to that law of nature 
which places at the head of regular governments more or less 
respectable Nobodies. In Europe this law of nature works 
through the hereditary principle, and in America through uni- 
versal suffrage: In all probability, we shall usually elect a per- 
son of the non-committal species, —one who will have lived fifty 
or sixty years in the world without having formed an offensive 
conviction or uttered a striking word, — one who will have con- 
ducted his life as those popular periodicals are conducted, in 
which there are “ no allusions to politics or religion.” And 
may not this be part of the exquisite economy of nature, which 
ever strives to get into each place the smallest man that can 
fill it? How miserably out of place would be a man of active, 
originating, disinterested spirit, at the head of a strictly limited, 
constitutional government, such as ours is in time of peace, in 
which the best President is he who does the least?) Imagine a 
live man thrust out over the bows of a ship, and compelled to 
stand as figure-head, lashed by the waves and winds during a 
four years’ voyage, and expected to be pleased with his situation 
because he is gilt! 

Daniel Webster so passionately desired the place, that he 
could never see how far he was from the possibility of getting 
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it. He was not such timber as either Southern fire-eaters or 
Northern wire-pullers had any use for ; and a melancholy sight 
it was, this man, once so stately, paying court to every passing 
Southerner, and personally begging delegates to vote for him. 
He was not made for that. An elephant does sometimes stand 
upon his head and play a barrel organ, but every one who sees 
the sorry sight sees also that it was not the design of Nature 
that elephants should do such things. 

A Marshfield elm may be for half a century in decay without 
exhibiting much outward change ; and when, in some tempest- 
uous night, half its bulk is torn away, the neighborhood 
notes with surprise that what seemed solid wood is dry and 
crumbling pith. During the last fifteen years of Daniel Web- 
ster’s life, his wonderfully imposing form and his immense rep- 
utation concealed from the public the decay of his powers and 
the degeneration of his morals. At least, few said what per- 
haps many felt, that ‘he was not the man he had been.” Peo- 
ple went away from one of his ponderous and empty speeches 
disappointed, but not ill pleased to boast that they too had 
“ heard Daniel Webster speak,” and feeling very sure that he 
could be eloquent, though he had not been. We heard one of 
the last of his out-of-door speeches. It was near Philadelphia, 
in 1844, when he was “stumping the State” for Henry Clay, 
and when our youthful feelings were warmly with the object of 
his speech. What a disappointment! How poor and pompous 
and pointless it seemed! Nor could we resist the impression 
that he was playing a part, nor help saying to ourselves, as we 
turned to leave the scene, “ This man is not sincere in this: he 
is a humbug.” And when, some years later, we saw him pre- 
sent himself before a large audience in a state not far removed 
from intoxication, and mumble incoherence for ten minutes, 
and when, in the course of the evening, we saw him make a 
great show of approval whenever the clergy were complimented, 
the impression was renewed that the man had expended his sin- 
cerity, and that nothing was real to him any more except wine 
and office. And even then such were the might and majesty of 
his presence, that he seemed to fill and satisfy the people by 
merely sitting there in an arm-chair, like Jupiter, in a spacious 
yellow waistcoat with two bottles of Madeira under it. 
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All this gradual, unseen deterioration of mind and charac- 
ter was revealed to the country on the 7th of March, 1850. 
What a downfall was there! That shameful speech reads 
worse in 1867 than it did in 1850, and still exerts perverting 
power over timid and unformed minds. It was the very time 
for him to have broken finally with the “irreconcilable ” fac- 
tion, who, after having made President Tyler snub Daniel 
Webster from his dearly loved office of Secretary of State, had 
consummated the scheme which gave us Texas at the cost of 
war with Mexico, and California as one of the incidents of 
peace. California was not down in their programme; and 
now, while claiming the right to make four slave States out of 
Texas, they refused to admit California to freedom. Then was 
it that Daniel Webster of Massachusetts rose in the Senate 
of the United States and said in substance this: These fine 
Southern brethren of ours have now stolen all the land there 
is to steal. Let us, therefore, put no obstacle in the way of 
their peaceable enjoyment of the plunder. 

And the spirit of the speech was worse even than its doctrine. 
He went down upon the knees of his soul, and paid base hom- 
age to his own and his country’s irreconcilable foes. Who 
knew better than Daniel Webster that John C. Calhoun and 
his followers had first created and then systematically fomented 
the hostile feeling which then existed between the North and 
the South? How those men must have chuckled among them- 
selves when they witnessed the willing degradation of the man 
who should have arraigned them before the country as the con- 
scious enemies of its peace! How was it that no one laughed 
outright at such billing and cooing as this ? 


Mr. Webster. —“An honorable member [Calhoun], whose health 
does not allow him to be here to-day —” 

A Senator. —“ He is here.” 

Mr. Webster.— “Iam very happy to hear that he is; may he long 
be here, and in the enjoyment of health to serve his country !” 


And this: — 


Mr. Webster. —“The honorable member did not disguise his conduct 
or his motives.” » 
Mr. Calhoun. — “ Never, never.” 
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Mr. Webster.— “ What he means he is very apt to say.” 
Mr. Calhoun. — “ Always, always.” 
Mr. Webster. —“ And I honor him for it.” 


And this : — 

Mr. Webster.— “I see an honorable member of this body [Mason 
of Virginia] paying me the honor of listening to my remarks; he 
brings to my mind, Sir, freshly and vividly, what I learned of his great 
ancestor, so much distinguished in his day and generation, so worthy to 
be succeeded by so worthy a grandson.” 


And this : — 


Mr. Webster.—“ An honorable member from Louisiana addressed 
us the other day on this subject. I suppose there is not a more amiable 
and worthy gentleman in this chamber, nor a gentleman who would be 
more slow to give offence to anybody, and he did not mean in his re- 
marks to give offence. But what did he say? Why, Sir, he took pains 
to run a contrast between the slaves of the South and the laboring peo- 
ple of the North, giving the preference in all points of condition and 
comfort and happiness to the slaves.” 


In the course of this speech there is one most palpable con- 
tradiction. In the beginning of it, the orator mentioned the 
change of feeling and opinion that had occurred as to the insti- 
tution of slavery, —‘‘ the North growing much more warm and 
strong against slavery, and the South growing much more warm 
and strong in its support.”” Once, he said, “ the most emi- 
nent men, and nearly all the conspicuous politicians of the 
South, held the same sentiments, — that slavery was an evil, a 
blight, a scourge, and a curse” ; but now it is “a cherished in- 
stitution in that quarter; no evil, no scourge, but a great re- 
ligious, social, and moral blessing.”” He then asked how this 
change of opinion had been brought about, and thus answered 
the question: “I suppose, sir, this is owing to the rapid growth 
and sudden extension of the corron plantations in the South.” 
And to make the statement more emphatic, he caused the word 
cotton to be printed in capitals in the authorized edition of his 
works. But later in the speech, when he came to add his 
ponderous condemnation to the odium in which the handful of 
Abolitionists were held, — the élite of the nation from Frank- 
lin’s day to this,— then he attributed this remarkable change 
to their zealous efforts to awaken the nobler conscience of the 
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country. After giving his own version of their proceedings, 
he said: “ Well, what was the result? The bonds of the 
slaves were bound more firmly than before, their rivets were 
more strongly fastened. Public opinion, which in Virginia had 
begun to be exhibited against slavery, and was opening out for 
the discussion of the question, drew back and shut itself up in 
its castle.” 

But all would not do. He bent the knee in vain. Vain too 
were his personal efforts, his Southern tour, his Astor House 
wooings, —the politicians would have none of him; and he had 
the cutting mortification of seeing himself set aside for a Win- 
field Scott. 

Let us not, however, forget that on this occasion, though 
Daniel Webster appeared for the first time in his life as a leader, 
he was in reality still only a follower, — a follower, not of the 
public opinion of the North, but of the wishes of its capital- 
ists. And probably many thousands of well-meaning men, not 
versed in the mysteries of politics, were secretly pleased to find 
themselves provided with an excuse for yielding once more to 
a faction, who had over us the immense advantage of having 
made up their minds to carry their point or fight. If his was 
the shame of this speech, ours was the guilt. He faithfully 
represented the portion of his constituents whose wine he 
drank, who helped him out with his notes, and who kept his 
atmosphere hazy with incense ; and he faithfully represented, 
also, that larger number who wait till the wolf is at their door 
before arming against him, instead of meeting him afar off in 
the outskirts of the wood. Let us own it: the North yearned 
for peace in 1850,—peace at almost any price. 

One of the most intimate of Mr. Webster’s friends said, in a 
public address: “It is true that he desired the highest polit- 
ical position in the country,— that he thought he had fairly 
earned a claim to that position. And I solemnly believe that 
because that claim was denied his days were shortened.” No 
enemy of the great orator ever uttered anything so severe 
against him as this, and we are inclined to think it an error. 
It was probably the strength of his desire for the Presidency 
that shortened his life, not the mere disappointment. When 
President Fillmore offered him the post of Secretary of State, 
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in 1850, it appears to have been his preference, much as he 
loved office, to decline it. He longed for his beautiful Marsh- 
field, on the shore of the ocean, his herds of noble cattle, his 
broad, productive fields, his yachts, his fishing, his rambles in 
the forests planted by his own hand, his homely chats with 
neighbors and beloved dependents. “Oh!” said he, “if I 
could have my own will, never, never would I leave Marshfield 
again!” But his “friends,” interested and disinterested, told 
him it was a shorter step from the office of Secretary of State 
to that of President than from the Senate-Chamber. He 
yielded, as he always did, and spent a long, hot summer in 
Washington, to the sore detriment of his health. And again, 
in 1852, after he had failed to receive the nomination for the 
Presidency, he was offered the place of Minister to England. 
His “ friends” again advised against his acceptance. His let- 
ter to the President, declining the offer, presents him in a sorry 
light indeed. “I have made up my mind to think no more 
about the English mission. My principal reason is, that I 
think it would be regarded as a descent..... I have been 
accustomed to give instructions to ministers abroad, and not 
to receive them.” Accustomed! Yes: for two years! It is 
probable enough that his acceptance of office, and his adher- 
ence to it, hastened his death. Four months after the words 
were written which we have just quoted, he was no more. 

His last days were such as his best friends could have wished 
them to be,—calm, dignified, affectionate, worthy of his lin- 
eage. His burial, too, was singularly becoming, impressive, 
and touching. We have been exceedingly struck with the 
account of it given by Mr. George S. Hillard, in his truly ele- 
gant and eloyuent eulogy upon Mr. Webster, delivered in Fan- 
euil Hall. In his last will, executed a few days before his 
death, Mr. Webster requested that he might be buried “ with- 
out the least show or ostentation, but in a manner respectful to 
my neighbors, whose kindness has contributed so much to the 
happiness of me and mine.” His wishes were obeyed ; and he 
was buried more as the son of plain, brave Captain Ebenezer 
Webster, than as Secretary of State. “No coffin,” said Mr. 
Hillard, “‘ concealed that majestic frame. In the open air, clad 
as when alive, he lay extended in seeming sleep, with no touch 
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of disfeature upon his brow, —as noble an image of reposing 
strength as ever was seen upon earth. Around him was the 
landscape that he had loved, and above him was nothing but 
the dome of the covering heavens. The sunshine fell upon the 
dead man’s face, and the breeze blew over it. A lover of Na- 
ture, he seemed to be gathered into her maternal arms, and to 
lie like a child upon a mother’s lap. We felt, as we looked 
upon him, that death had never stricken down, at one blow, a 
greater sum of life. And whose heart did not swell when, 
from the honored and distinguished men there gathered to- 
gether, six plain Marshfield farmers were called forth to carry 
the head of their neighbor to the grave. Slowly and sadly the 
vast multitude followed, in mourning silence, and he was laid 
down to rest among dear and kindred dust.” 

In surveying the life and works of this eminent and gifted 
man, we are continually struck with the evidences of his mag- 
nitude. He was, as we have said, a very large person. His 
brain was within a little of being one third larger than the 
average, and it was one of the largest three on record. His 
bodily frame, in all its parts, was on a majestic scale, and his 
presence was immense. He liked large things, — mountains, 
elms, great oaks, mighty bulls and oxen, wide fields, the ocean, 
the Union, and all things of magnitude. He liked great Rome 
far better than refined Greece, and revelled in the immense 
things of literature, such as Paradise Lost and the Book of 
Job, Burke, Dr. Johnson, and the Sixth Book of the Mneid. 
Homer he never cared much for, — nor, indeed, anything Greek. 
He hated, he loathed, the act of writing. Billiards, ten-pins, 
chess, draughts, whist, he never relished, though fond to ex- 
cess of out-door pleasures, like hunting, fishing, yachting. He 
liked to be alone with great Nature, —alone in the giant woods 
or on the shores of the resounding sea,—alone all day with his 
gun, his dog, and his thoughts, — alone in the morning, before 
any one was astir but himself, looking out upon the sea and the 
glorious sunrise. What a delicious’ picture of this large, 
healthy Son of Earth Mr. Lanman gives us, where he describes 
him coming into his bedroom, at sunrise, and startling him out 
of a deep sleep by shouting, “ Awake, sluggard ! and look upon 
this glorious scene, for the sky and the ocean are enveloped in 
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flames!”’ He was akin to all large, slow things in nature. A 
herd of fine cattle gave him a keen, an inexhaustible enjoy- 
ment; but he never “ tasted” a horse: he had no horse en- 
thusiasm. In England he chiefly enjoyed these five things, 
the Tower of London, Westminster Abbey, Smithfield Cattle 
Market, English farming, and Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert 
Peel he thought was “head and shoulders above any other 
man” he had ever met. He greatly excelled, too, in describ- 
ing immense things. In speaking of the Pyramids, once, he 
asked, “* Who can inform us by what now unknown machines 
mass was thus aggregated to mass, and quarry piled on quarry, 
till solid granite seemed to cover the earth and reach the 
skies.” His peculiar love of the Union of these States was 
partly due, perhaps, to this habit of his mind of dwelling with 
complacency on vastness. He felt that he wanted and re- 
quired a continent to live in: his mind would have gasped for 
breath in New Hampshire. 

But this enormous creature was not an exception to the law 
which renders giants harmless by seaming them with weakness, 
but for which the giants would possess the earth. If he had 
been completed throughout, on the plan on which he was 
sketched, if he had been as able to originate as he was powerful 
to state, if he had possessed will proportioned to his strength, 
moral power equal to his moral feeling, intellect on a par with 
his genius, and principle worthy of his intellect, he would have 
subjugated mankind, and raised his country to a point from 
which it would have dropped when the tyrannizing influence 
was withdrawn. Every sphere of life has its peculiar tempta- 
tions, which there is only one thing that can enable a man 
to resist,—a religious, i. e. a disinterested devotion to its 
duties. Daniel Webster was one of those who fell before the 
seductions of his place. He was not one of those who find in 
the happiness and prosperity of their country, and in the esteem 
of their fellow-citizens, their own sufficient and abundant re- 
ward for serving her. He pined for something lower, smaller, — 
something personal and vulgar. He had no religion, — not the 
least tincture of it; and he seemed at last, in his dealings with 
individuals, to have no conscience. What he called his religion 
had no effect whatever upon the conduct of his life ; it made 
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him go to church, talk piously, puff the clergy, and “ patronize 
Providence,” —no more. He would accept retaining fees, and 
never look into the bundles of papers which accompanied them, 
in which were enclosed the hopes and the fortune of anxious 
households. He would receive gifts of money,and toss into 
his waste-paper basket the list of the givers, without having 
glanced at its contents ; thus defrauding them of the only rec- 
ompense in his power to grant, and the only one they wished. 
It shocked him if his secretary came to the dinner-table in a 
frock-coat, and he would himself appear drunk before three 
thousand people. And yet, such was the power of his genius, 
such was the charm of his manner, such the affectionateness of 
his nature, such the robust heartiness of his enjoyment of life, 
that honorable men who knew his faults best loved him to the 
last, — not in spite of them, but partly in consequence of them. 
What in another man they would have pronounced atrocious, 
appeared in him a kind of graceful rollicking helplessness to 
resist. 

Such, as it seems to our very imperfect judgment, was Dan- 
iel Webster, one of the largest and one of the weakest of men, 
of admirable genius and deplorable character ; who began life 
well and served his country well and often, but held not out 
faithful tothe end. American statesmen are called to a higher 
vocation than those of other countries, and there is nothing in 
the politics of America which can reward a man of eminent 
ability for public service. If such a person feels that his coun- 
try’s happiness and greatness will not be a satisfying recom- 
pense for anything he can do for her, let him, as he values his 
peace and soul’s health, cling to the safe obscurity of private 
life. 
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Arr. IV.—1. The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile, 
and Explorations of the Nile Sources. By SamueL WHITE 
Baker. London and Philadelphia. 1866. 8vo. pp. 509. 

2. Journal of the Discovery of the Sources of the Nile. By 
Joun Hanninc Spexe. London and New York. 1863. 8vo. 

8. The Sources of the Nile. By Cuartes T. Bexe. London. 
1860. 8vo. pp. 155. 


THE recent discoveries of Speke and Grant, and the still 
later discoveries of Baker, have removed the mystery which so 
Jong enveloped the sources of the Nile. 

One by one, within a few years past, many of the great prob- 
lems of physical geography have been solved ; the course of the 
river Niger, the characteristics of the Sahara, the height of the 
great peaks of the Himalayas, the structure of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, the Northwest Passage, the interior of Australia, and 
other long-disputed questions, have been determined by the 
boldness of modern explorers and the methods of modern sci- 
ence. Many more such problems still remain unsettled, — 
the depth of the oceans and the form of their basins, the exist- 
ence of an open polar sea, the structure of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the characteristics of that part of Interior Africa beyond 
the lakes discovered near the western coast, the relations of 
the mountain chains of Asia to one another, and other similar 
inquiries of a less-extended but not less-important character, 
still invite the adventurous to diligence in exploration; but 
the prize of world-wide renown which has been held out since 
the days of ancient Greece to the successful discoverer of the 
origin of the Nile appears to be fairly won by Speke, Grant, 
and Baker. 

The united results of three expeditions, and the testimony 
of three competent observers, have established the fact that the 
White Nile (the westernmost of the two great branches which 
have long been known as coming together at Chartum) pro- 
cee@ from two vast lakes situated near the equator and almost 
directly south of Alexandria. As it had been previously de- 
monstrated that the Blue Nile (the easternmost of the two 
tributaries) was the lesser stream, these inland equatorial seas 
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which have just been discovered must be regarded as the 
real sources of the Nile. 

It is true that our knowledge is still very imperfect respect- 
ing these lakes; new expeditions must be sent out to deter- 
mine the hydrography of the river-basin ; many years will pass 
before such a work can be prepared respecting the Nile as 
Humphreys and Abbot have recently given us on the Missis- 
sippi basin; yet it is no longer a secret whence come those 
marvellous summer floods which spread fertility upon the 
plains of Egypt, and fit that land to be in every age one of the 
principal granaries of the world. 

The publication of the volumes we have named at.the head 
of this article affords us, therefore, a fitting opportunity to 
review the history of Nilotic discovery, and to trace in outline 
the successive steps by which the sources have been reached. 
This we shall attempt to do in a concise manner, confining 
our attention to those epochs only which are most worthy of 
notice. 

The ancient world knew nothing of the origin of the Nile. 
Neither the Hebrew Scriptures nor the remains of Egyptian 
lore which have come down to us from antiquity afford us any 
clew upon the subject. In the book of Deuteronomy the land 
of Egypt is spoken of indeed as “a God-forsaken country,” 
because of the peculiar method by which it is watered; and, 
by way of contrast, the Promised Land is commended as a 
land of hills and valleys, “ which drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven,” and doth not depend on occasional overflows, for the 
eyes of the Lord “ are always upon it from the beginning of 
the year even unto the end.” But except this obscure intima- 
tion that the smiles of Providence were withdrawn from the 
river Nile, we call to mind no allusion in the Scriptures to the 
curious problem which these overflows involved. 

It is not so in the writings of the earliest Greek geographer. 
Herodotus devotes fifteen of the little chapters of his second 
book (an amount equal to several modern octavo pages) to a 
discussion of the peculiarities of the Nile, having himself ex- 
plored the river as far south as Elephantiné. In the light of 
modern science his comments are highly entertaining. The 
wonderful overflow which occurs during the hundred days of 
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summer leads him to offer explanations of the cause, profound 
in form, but empty in reality. Having stated the facts which 
had come to his knowledge, and remarked that he could not 
obtain any elucidation of them from the inhabitants of the 
country, he proceeds to examine the theories of certain foreign- 
ers, “wise men of Greece,” and heartily ridicules the pos- 
sibility which they had suggested of snow-capped peaks near 
the equator. He likewise laughs at several other of their 
notions in order to bring out his own conclusion respecting the 
alternation of flood and drought, namely, that “during the 
winter the sun is driven out of his usual course by the storms, 
and remoyed to the upper parts of Libya.” “ This,”’ he adds, 
with charming simplicity, “is the whole secret in the fewest 
possible words.” 

He next considers the sources of the Nile, declaring that he 
has found no one among all those with whom he has conversed, 
whether Egyptians, Libyans, or Greeks, who professed to have 
any knowledge on the subject, except one person. This anony- 
mous amateur geographer, whose story respecting the origin of 
the river appears to be the oldest one on record, is spoken of as 
a sort of Secretary of the Treasury of Minerva at Sais. Herod- 
otus, though sometimes charged with credulity, was on his 
guard as he listened to the scribe, being suspicious that the 
story might be a joke, for the teller of it did not seem, he says, 
“to be in earnest.” But, whether jocosely or seriously pro- 
pounded, this earliest solution of the Nilotic problem is worthy 
of notice. We take it from the translation of Rawlinson. 

“ Between Syéné, a city of the Thebais, and Elephantiné, there are 
(he said) two hills with sharp conical tops; the name of the one is 
Crophi, of the other, Mophi. Midway between them are the fountains 
of the Nile, — fountains which it is impossible to fathom. Half the water 
runs northward into Egypt, half to the south towards Ethiopia. The 
fountains were known to be unfathomable, he declared, because Psamme- 
tichus, an Egyptian king, had made trial of them. He had caused a rope 
to be made, many thousand fathoms in length, and had sounded the foun- 
tain with it, but could find no bottom. By this,” continues Herodotus, 
“ the scribe gave me to understand, if there was any truth at all in what 
he said, that in this fountain there are certain strong eddies, and a re- 
gurgitation, owing to the force wherewith the water dashes against the 
mountains, and hence a sounding-line cannot be got to reach the bottom 
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of the spring. No other information on this head could I obtain from 
any quarter.” 

Nearly five centuries intervene between the days of Herodo- 
tus and those of Strabo and Pliny, the great encyclopedists ; 
yet they are the next geographers whose writings have come 
down to us from antiquity. Turning to their vast compilations, 
queer mixtures of the true and false, we quickly discover that 
a decided advance has been made in geographical knowledge. 

Strabo bases his account of the Nile in some important points 
on the statements of two previous writers, whose works have 
only reached us in this fragmentary form, — Eratosthenes, who 
lived about three hundred, and Artemidorus, who lived about 
two hundred years before Christ. The first named of these 
two writers tells us that the river Nile receives two tributaries, 
which proceed from certain lakes upon the east, — duo flumina 
e lacubus quibusdam ab oriente delata,—and come together 
enclosing ‘ the island Meroe,” which is properly not an insular, 
but a Mesopotamian region, just below Chartum. These two 
tributaries he calls the Astaboras on the east, and the Astapus. 
Some persons, he says, call the latter Astosabas, considering 
the Astapus to be another river flowing from certain lakes on 
the south. 

Artemidorus likewise, as quoted by Strabo, speaks of the 
Astaboras as rising in a lake.* The critics may differ as to 
whether Strabo believed in two or three tributaries in the Nile, 
but it is entirely clear that he considered all the upper tributa- 
ries to be of lacustrine origin. It is curious that this early an- 
nouncement should be confirmed by Ptolemy, as we shall pres- 
ently see, repeated in modified forms through the Middle Ages, 
then lost sight of almost wholly, and that, finally, the lakes 
themselves should be first visited by Europeans in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

Strabo also tells us of a traveller in Egypt, at the time of 
Euergetes I., Eudoxus of Cyzicus, who was bent on explor- 
ing the Nile ; but he does not tell us with what results, nor to 
what extent his investigations were carried.t 
Pliny, writing not far from the time of Strabo, likewise men- 


* Strabo, 16. 4. 8. t Ibid. 2. 3. 4, 
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tions that the Nile takes its rise lacu protinus stagnanle quem 
vocant Niliden.* This, he says, King Juba has found out. 

From the writings of Seneca, another contemporary of Stra- 
bo, we learn that he had listened to the story of two centurions, 
the Captains Speke and Grant of that day, whom the Emperor 
Nero had sent out, in the interests of science, — veritatis aman- 
tissimus are his words, — to explore the great Egyptian river. 
They went a great distance, and finally came upon extensive 
swamps, ad immensas paludes, to which there appeared no out- 
let. There they saw two rocks, out of which a great river cur- 
rent proceeded ; but whether this was the source or only a 
tributary of the Nile, they are unable to tell us. Can it be 
that these centurions penetrated to the great fall, which Speke 
and Grant describe as issuing from the Lake Nyanza ? 

But all these hints are very vague. There is as yet no at- 
tempt at mathematical geography, and the location on a map 
of the upper courses of the river and the lakes alluded to was 
purely hypothetical. Claudius Ptolemy, of the second century 
after Christ, is a very different writer from those whom we 
have named. Following the lead of Marinus of Tyre, who 
lived in the days of Nero, he compiled a long series of topo- 
graphical tables, indicating with as much mathematical pre- 
cision as was then possible the latitude and longitude of every 
city, of every river at its source and mouth, and of the termini 
of mountain chains. His allusions to the Nile are of the 
briefest character, but they are interesting in connection with 
the recent English discoveries. We cannot suppose that his 
statements on this subject, or, indeed, that many of his data, are 
based upon personal observation, but we must regard them as 
the essays of a mathematical writer to reduce to an accurate 
tabular form the information which came to him from the best 
accessible sources. ; 

Many of the manuscripts of Ptolemy, and likewise the earli- 
est printed editions, are illustrated by ancient maps, which have 
sometimes been regarded as Ptolemy’s own work, though 
scholars are now generally agreed that they were constructed 
by later hands, one of the most noteworthy being an Alexan- 
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drian draughtsman named Agathodwmon, who lived in the 
sixth century. Five of these twenty-seven maps are devoted to 
Africa. We are forced to admit that both text and maps have 
undoubtedly been mended by successive copyists ; sometimes, 
as Ritter suggests, the text from the maps, and sometimes the 
maps from the text. These alterations tend to lessen, of 
course, the reliance to be placed on either work, so far as any 
question of detail is concerned, and make it hard to determine 
in every instance what is Ptolemaic and what is later geogra- 
phy. But, notwithstanding all this, the critical acumen of 
German scholarship has detected certain principles by which 
the original may generally be severed from subsequent addi- 
tions. 

The textus receplus of Ptolemy, as interpreted by the best 
critics, asserts that the sources of the Nile are to be found in 
two lakes, situated, the western six, and the eastern seven de- 
grees south of the equator, in fifty-seven and sixty-five degrees 
of east longitude. These lakes, again, are fed by streams, it is 
said, which come from the snow-covered “ Mountains of the 
Moon,” a range reported as extending from east to west, twelve 
degrees and a half below the equator. Disregarding the speci- 
fications of latitude and longitude, there is a very curious coin- 
cidence between these statements and the modern discoveries of 
snow-clad peaks and enormous lakes lying near to the equa- 
tor. The researches of Speke and Grant might almost be 
summed up in oue of Ptolemy’s sentences, — paludes quoque 
ex quibus Nilus fluit non esse juxta mare sed multo interiores.* 

There is another direction in which we may look for early 
opinions respecting the sources of this famous river. We refer 
to the writings of the learned Arabs of the Middle Ages, which 


* Pwlemy, Geog. ed. Myilius, 1584. The Latin version from which we quote, 
though not very ancient, is the earliest with a map which it has been convenient for 
us to consult. It was published in 1584, with a frontispiece showing the range of 
mountains just referred to as situated twelve degrees south of the equator. From 
its slopes six little streams proceed, arranged in two groups of three each, and each 
of these groups leads to a lake, from which one of the two main tributaries of the 
Nile issues forth. There is in this double and triple arrangement an artificial regu- 
larity which is suggestive of fancy rather than fact ; and yet the coincidence which 
is found here between the old and the new geography of the Nile does not seem to 
be merely accidental. 
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within the last half-century have been made accessible to the 
scholars of Christendom. The glimpses which may be obtained 
of this field, through the help of modern European versions, lead 
us to expect further curious revelations respecting the Arabian 
knowledge of the globe, and especially of inner Africa. 

With respect to our present investigation, some confusion 
arises from the fact that the Nile was an appellation common 
to all the streams of Northern Africa. Thus the Arab geog- 
raphers speak of three Niles as springing from an inner sea, 
known as the Kuar, or Kura, one stream running to the north, 
another to the west, and a third to the east. 

In the recent “ History of Geography,” by Peschel, an en- 
graved copy is given of a map of the world by Edrisi, dating 
from 1154 after Christ. On this map two lakes near the equa- 
tor are represented as fed each by five streams proceeding from 
a range of mountains. These two lakes are united by six 
streams to a third, and from this proceeds the true Egyptian 
Nile. At right angles two other streams are drawn, one of 
which enters the Atlantic and the other the Indian Ocean. 

Masudi, another Arabic geographer, also mentions that on a 
Ptolemaic atlas he had seen delineated twelve sources of the 
Nile, proceeding from the Mountains of the Moon, and united 
in two seas, of which the outlets were subsequently joined in a 
single stream. Here, again, we see handed down through quite 
a different medium the suggestion of twin lakes. 

The European geographies of the Middle Ages are for the 
most part repetitions from Roman sources, though traces are 
obvious of information derived from Arabian writers. The Nile 
is represented as consisting of two branches, one of which comes 
from the south, and the other from a lake in the west, which 
sends a second stream into the Atlantic. This view is indicated 
in a map of the brothers Pizigani, of the year 1367, which we 
find described by Peschel. But there is so little that is original 
in this class of writings that we may pass rapidly on to modern 
times. 

Thus we have seen that in the loosely compiled narratives of 
Strabo and Pliny, in the more precise terms of Ptolemy, on the 
subsequent Ptolemaic charts, and in the European maps which 
preceded the epoch of modern discovery, the Nile was almost 
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uniformly presented as having its origin in lakes, the num- 
ber, position, and extent of which were indefinitely indicated. 
Ptolemy was the only authority who had any pretensions to 
accuracy. We may even say that, down to the year 1863, this 
Alexandrian geographer of the second century remained, so 
far as we can judge, the only independent and trustworthy 
writer on whom depended the theory of lacustrine sources. It 
may indeed be asserted, that his statements are questionable, 
and that only the testimony of an eyewitness could be regarded 
as having the stamp of positive knowledge. It may be true that 
a shrewd guess, a vague report from the aborigines of the inte- 
rior, an attempt at geographical speculation, or a plausible 
hypothesis, was the simple basis of the tradition which actual 
observation within the last five years has determined to be sub- 
stantially true. But even with this qualification, it is still a 
most interesting fact that the exact statements of Ptolemy, long 
regarded as truth and then rejected as error, have been con- 
firmed by the personal observation of competent explorers 
seventeen centuries later. The lost lakes have been found. 
The mists which had settled upon them have risen, and their 
existence and position is no longer a question. 

As a convenient outline upon which to follow the course of 
modern discovery, we beg the reader to sketch for himself, or to 
trace upon some modern map, the principal points referred to ; 
for it is only by thus pausing to reflect and compare, that the 
magnitude of the problem which has been solved appears in its 
full extent. From the equator (which crosses the two equa- 
torial lakes discovered by Speke and Baker) to the Medi- 
terranean Sea is a distance of thirty-two degrees, or more than 
twenty-two hundred miles in a direct line. The Nile by its 
windings must be nearly a hundred miles longer than this. It 
therefore stands in the very foremost rank of river dignities, 
surpassing in length the Amazon, the Mississippi, and the Mis- 
souri, if each is taken separately, and surpassed only by the 
entire course of the Missouri-Mississippi from its sources to the 
Gulf. Tourists think they have made a long journey, as in- 
deed they have, if they ascend as far as the second cataracts, — 
a distance of seven hundred and fifty miles; but that is little 
more than half-way to the great town of Chartum, or Khartoom, 
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which is regarded as the metropolis of High Nubia, or the Egyp- 
tian Soudan, — the St. Louis, as we may call it, of the basin of 
the Nile. At this point the two great confluents of the river 
come together; that on the east being commonly known as the 
Blue Nile, and that on the west as the White Nile. The Blue 
Nile —in the Arabic, Bahr el Areb, or sometimes Bair el Azrek 
— takes its rise in a mountain lake of Abyssinia called Tzana 
(12° N. Lat.), 6,270 feet above the level of the sea. The 
White Nile, the greater of these two branches, known as Bahr 
el Abiad, proceeds from lakes more than a thousand miles far- 
ther to the south. Upon this upper western branch, eight hun- 
dred miles and more above Khartoom, is Gondokoro, a slave 
depot, a station of the inland ivory-traders, and for a short 
time the seat of a Roman Catholic mission now given up. Be- 
low the junction of the two tributaries there is only one large 
affluent, the Black River, or Bahr el Aswad, better known as 
the Atbara, which enters the Nile about thirteen hundred miles 
above its mouth. These are the outlines of the region to which 
our attention is directed. 

We now turn, according to our proposal, from the sugges- 
tive remains of ancient geography to the positive acquisitions of 
modern exploration, in order to trace the successive steps by 
which the hidden sources have been brought to light. It has 
taken just one century of positive and repeated efforts, sus- 
tained by the assistance of several enlightened governments, 
aided by all the appliances of modern science and incited by the 
plaudits of the civilized world, to reach the spots so long inac- 
cessible. The fortress was carefully guarded by innumerable 
outposts, but, one by one, they have been captured. Pathless 
thickets, desert plains, tropical diseases, dangerous, sometimes 
ferocious animals, cruel tribes of savages, have done their ut- 
most to ward off the approach of the European, but at last 
he has triumphed. One hundred years have hardly passed 
since the days of Bruce, the first of the modern discoverers, 
and the goal is reached.* 


* The great explorers who followed Columbus and Vasco da Gama were too 
much delighted with the revelations of the sea, too much captivated by the fascina- 
tions of oceanic discovery, to penetrate far inland. Occasionally the thirst for gold 
led them beyond the coast; but commonly the bearers of the Cross were more in- 
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James Bruce, the explorer, who led the way to the solution 
of the riddle of the Nile, was a Scotchman of education and 
position, who had exhibited much fondness and some fitness 
for foreign travel, and was consequently invited by the British 
ministry, in 1760, to become Consul-General at Algiers. The 
avowed object of his appointment was to enable him inciden- 
tally to gain information respecting the interior of Africa. In 
the preliminary conversations with Lord Halifax and Mr. 
Wood, we are informed that “ mention was frequently made 
of the sources of the Nile, and of the obscurity in which they 
had ever been concealed. Hints were thrown out that the 
discovery of these ‘coy sources’ could not be expected from 
an ordinary traveller, much less from one who had no experi- 
ence in those difficulties which must accompany an enterprise 
of such magnitude and glory ; and it was insinuated that, if any 
Briton should fulfil the wishes of every age, in this particular, 
he ought not to despair of a high reward.” * 

These official intimations acted like spurs upon the excitable 
and ambitious traveller; and, although disappointed in respect 
to some of the promised arrangements, he set out, in 1768, for 
his famous voyage of discovery in Abyssinia. It was to the 
sources of the eastern branch, or Blue River, that his attention 
was directed, known to him as the Abay or Abai River. He ap- 
proached this region from Massowah, on the Red Sea, and spent 
six years in the explorations, attended by one assistant only, — 
Luigi Balugani. The copious narratives of Bruce, when at 
length, in 1790, they were published, attracted great attention 
and awakened much criticism. He was forced to acknowledge 
that the branch he explored was inferior in the volume of its 
waters to the western, or White Nile; but he still claimed that 
it was the true Nile, and that he was the original discoverer of 
its source. Subsequent researches have demonstrated his error 
in this fundamental opinion, and have likewies weakened, if 


clined then the wa of cman fame and gain to penetrate into wild and savage 
countries. Thus in Africa, around the sources of the Nile, as well as in America, 
around the sources of the Mississippi, we early come upon the missionary stations 
which were planted by the Order of the Jesuits. Father Peter Paez, a Spanish mis- 
sionary, not far from the beginning of the seventeenth century, penetrated to the 
head of the Blue Nile, and visited its sources. The efforts of Bruce to discredit his 
narrative cannot be regarded as successful. 
* Bruce’s Travels, 2d ed., I. 47. 
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not destroyed, the confidence of geographers in some of the 
minor statements of his narrative ; but his book was lively and 
entertaining, not burdened by scientific data, and it helped to 
make popular the love of African discovery. 

Whatever may have been the defects of Bruce, he was a bold 
and enthusiastic pioneer, whose achievements did much to 
arouse the zeal and incite the efforts of other abler travellers. 
The conclusion to which he came, that the Blue Nile was the 
real Nile, although erroneous, was stated so positively, that it 
gained very general assent ; and on the tombstone of the trav- 
eller the sentence was engraved, “He discovered the sources 
of the Nile.”” Nearly half a century passed before an attempt 
was made to trace the course of the western branch. Mean- 
while, however, the interest which was awakened in the explo- 
ration of Central Africa had given vigor to a voluntary associa- 
tion, which was formed in London in 1788, for the promotion of 
discovery. Under its auspices, attention was directed to that 
other mysterious river, the Niger ; and the successive journeys 
of Mungo Park, Denham and Clapperton, Lander, and others, 
were serviceable in revealing the western central portion of the 
African continent, and in preparing the way for the recent and 
more thorough investigations of the lamented Barth and his 
contemporaries. 

As an indication of the state of knowledge forty years ago, 
the reader may turn, if he is curious in such inquiries, to 
the volume on Africa in Ritter’s “ Erdkunde,” published in 
1822, where the learned author, surveying the information 
which was then at command, cautiously concludes that it is 
very improbable that the Niger and the Nile are connected. 

The first attempt to explore the western branch, Bahr el 
Abiad, or the White Nile, was made in 1827, by M. Adolphe 
Linant, a Frenchman, who acted under the patronage and 
guidance of the British Association for promoting African Dis- 
covery. Setting out from Chartum, he went with great diffi- 
culty about one hundred and forty miles up the river, as far as 
El-Ais, Aleis, or Eleis ; but the lions and hippopotami, the shal- 
low water and the hostile Shiloukhs, prevented his farther 
ascent. Linant was persuaded that he was upon the main 
stream of the Nile; but he was unable to obtain any precise 
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information respecting its origin, although some of the native 
Arabs pretended to know about it. The account of this jour- 
ney was made public in 1832.* 

A few years later, M¢hémet Ali, that enlightened ruler of 
Egypt, ready to develop the resources of his country, and influ- 
enced, without doubt, by the suggestions of educated French- 
men, determined to make a thorough investigation of the 
region of the Upper Nile. Accordingly, he sent out three suc- 
cessive expeditions between the years 1839 and 1842. The 
second of these parties was under the direction of M. de Ar- 
naud, a rfan of superior fitness for the task, who succeeded 
in getting as far as 4° 42’ N. Lat., and did much to prepare 
the way, by accurate observations and detailed reports, for fur- 
ther investigations. An account of this journey, by Ferdinand 
Werne, a German volunteer who accompanied the expedition, 
was published in German and English, and attracted much 
attention. 

One of the results of the expeditions of Méhémet Ali, though 
not intentional, was the growth of Chartum. It soon became 
the residence of an Egyptian pasha, the seat of more than one 
European consulate, and a convenient mart for all the traders 
of the Blue and White rivers. The most graphic account of 
its appearance which we remember to have seen is that of our 
own countryman, Bayard Taylor, who was probably the first 
American to penetrate so far.t¢ His visit was in 1852. At this 
point is the central station of the Roman Catholic missions 
maintained for some years past under the direction of the Apos- 
tolic Vicar, Dr. Knoblecher, who was trained at the Propa- 
ganda in Rome for labors in this region, and to whom the world 
is indebted for the assistance he has given in the explorations 
of the Nile. This mission was founded by Pope Gregory XVI. 
in 1846, for the conversion of the negroes, the suppression of 
the slave-trade, and the welfare of the scattered Catholics of the 
region. The actual commencement was made at Chartum in 
1848 ; but Mohammedan hostility was so strong that Father 
Knoblecher, in the following year, went up the White Nile in 
search of a more promising position, and he succeeded in reach- 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, London, 1832. 
t Central Africa, p. 283. 
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ing a point some fifty miles beyond the utmost limits of the 
Egyptian exploration. Except in geographical acquisitions, 
his efforts were fruitless, for the natives regarded him as a ma- 
gician, and were very shy of his advances. But a little later a 
station was established at Gondokoro (4° 55’ N. Lat.), and 
maintained, we believe, till 1860. Some of the missionary 
observations have recently been published by Father Kauf- 
mann. 

In the hope of further discovery above Gondokoro, Dr. Pe- 
ney, a French physician long resident at Chartum, succeeded, 
after long efforts, in getting from France a small Meamboat, 
with which he ascended the White Nile as far as Gondokoro ; 
but while waiting there for the increase of the waters, he fell 
a victim to malarial fever, so that the researches which he pro- 
jected farther south came to naught. Perhaps, if death had 
not interrupted his plans, France would have gained the prize 
which Baker won for England, and our maps of the twin lakes 
would perpetuate the names of Napoleon and Eugénie, instead 
of Victoria and Albert. 

Thus we see that, during the last five-and-twenty years, the 
whole tendency of Nile exploration was toward the sources of 
the White river. We have not referred, it is true, to some ex- 
peditions to the neighboring lands, which have had but little 
significance in the solution of the main problem; and we are 
especially sorry not to have space to give an account of the re- 
searches of Le Brun Rollet, the Tinne ladies, and Consul Peth- 
erick ; but we have endeavored fairly to point out the real 
progress of discovery. Chartum, we observe, was the point of 
departure, and Gondokoro was virtually the last point gained 
by the explorers from the North, as late, we may say, as 1860. 
No glimpse had yet been obtained of the lakes which were so 
near ; no new reports were heard of their existence. 

We must now turn to a very different line of inquiry. Sub- 
sequent to the year 1849 particular attention had been directed 
to the eastern coast of Africa, in the neighborhood of Mombas 
and Zanzibar, by some extraordinary stories received from 
Krapf and Rebmann, two missionaries sustained in that region 
by the Church Missionary Society of London. They first report- 
ed that there were snow-covered mountains near the coast, and 
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almost under the equator. Then they sent home an account 
of a vast lake, of which they had received descriptions from the 
traders of the interior. Both announcements were received with 
considerable incredulity, but they attracted great attention, 
and soon led to more particular inquiry. Mr. W. D. Cooley, 
who had long been noted as a student of Inner African geog- 
raphy, especially threw doubts on these missionary stories ; 
but their substantial correctness was vindicated by the learned 
Dr. Petermann. Very soon positive and indisputable confir- 
mation of the existence of the snow-covered mountains was 
gained by the explorations of Von der Decken and Thornton.* 
In regard to the second question, the extent and position of 
a great interior lake lying west of Zanzibar, equal curiosity was 
excited, and presently (in 1857) Captain R. F. Burton set out 
to ascertain the truth, under the best British auspices. He 
was disposed to ridicule in the extreme what he called “ the 
Mombas mission map” ; but, after all, he found such a lake as 
had been imperfectly described by its authors, and the credit of 
the missionaries was doubly vindicated in the estimation of fair- 
minded critics. A companion of Burton’s, Captain Speke, made 
a détour on the homeward march, going north a journey of five- 
and-twenty days from the east and west route which had been 
followed by Burton and himself, between the sea-coast and Lake 
Tanganyika. To his astonishment, at the limit of this march 
he discovered another great lake, called by the natives Nyanza, 
or the Water, and to which he added the designation Victoria. 
He estimated the height of this lake at 3,740 English feet, and 
determined its southern extremity as in 2° 24’ S. Lat. He 
could learn nothing sure respecting the extent of the lake 
toward the north, and so reluctantly rejoined the chief of the 
party, and returned with him to England. Captain Burton did 
not think much more of this discovery than of * the Mombas 
mission map,” but it proved to be of the greatest importance. 
English geographers were greatly excited by the narratives 
of Burton and Speke. So much had been actually found out, 
and so much was suggested as possible, that Speke, attended by 
a new companion, John H. Grant, was sent back as speedily 


"# See a letter from Dr. Krapf, April 6, 1853, in Am. Or. Soc. Journal, Vol. IV., 
with a map. 
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as possible, with a liberal outfit, to find out more about that 
wonderful lake on which his eyes had barely rested. Enter- 
ing the interior as before from near Zanzibar, and retracing 
very nearly his former journey to the west and north, Speke 
conducted his comrade to the Victoria Water. In October, 
1861, he saw again this lake. Following its western shore, he 
at length came upon the outlet, which, from its size and 
course, he was persuaded must be a chief, if not the chief, 
tributary of the Nile. This stream he followed in the main, 
though with some important interruptions, till it joined the 
Nile. He therefore claimed to be the first to visit the source 
of the river. The account of this second most important jour- 
ney has been so widely read, throughout the civilized world, 
that we need not dwell upon it. The brief telegram which was 
sent to London from Alexandria, when the travellers reached 
the latter city on their return, — “ The Nile is discovered,” — 
was a synopsis of their journey. 

Captain Burton, Mr. Galton, and other critics, however, were 
not convinced that the problem was solved by Speke and Grant, 
and published their strictures upon this journey. Those who 
read the Proceedings of the London Geographical Society, and 
especially those who follow the London Atheneum, have been 
amused by the quadrilateral controversy between Burton and 
Speke, the rival explorers, and Cooley and Beke, the rival stu- 
dents of geographical history. The strongest criticisms brought 
against Speke are these: that according to his own story he did 
not follow the stream which issues from the Victoria Water 
more than one third of its distance to the known Nile, though 
he touched it at different points ; and, secondly, that he can- 
not claim to have discovered the sources of the Nile, because 
he has found a lake from which it issues, any more than he who 
first traced the Rhone to the Lake of Geneva, or the St. Law- 
rence to Lake Ontario, could claim to have reached the foun- 
tain of their waters. We give these comments for what they 
are worth. They do not impair the statement that these Eng- 
lish travellers have discovered a great equatorial lake, from 
which a large portion of the waters of the White Nile are 
derived. 

Just as Speke and Grant, elated with their success, were 
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emerging from the wilderness, and were approaching again the 
edges of the known world at Gondokoro, where they were ex- 
pecting the supplies which Consul Petherick had stipulated 
to furnish, another English traveller, with his wife, was draw- 
ing near to the same station from the north,— Samuel White 
Baker, a new aspirant for the perils and the prizes of African 
discovery. It was a most fortunate coincidence that the in- 
coming and outgoing parties should thus have met. There were 
many chances against the coincidence; but most happily for 
Baker, he learned from his countrymen just what they had ac- 
complished and what they had failed to do. In particular, 
Speke told Baker of a second lake lying west of the Victoria 
Nyanza, the Luta N’zige, which was certainly connected with 
it by a stream. Speke’s annoyance that he had not been able 
to visit this second lake served to increase the ardor of the 
impatient Baker, who had been at first disheartened by the 
thought that the coveted prize was already won by his brave 
predecessors. The two parties separated, — Speke and his friend 
to return to their home; Baker and his faithful and daring 
wife to penetrate the difficulties and the horrors of an unknown 
land of savages. 

At length the labors of the latter couple were rewarded by 
reaching the Luta N’zige, to which they gave the name Al- 
bert Nyanza, as the consort of the Victoria Water. This lake 
stretches, according to the story of the neighboring people, in 
a north and south direction through about five degrees of lati- 
tude (from 3° North to 2° South), and according to the estimates 
of the travellers is 2,720 feet above the level of the sea, or six 
hundred feet lower than the second estimate which was made 
by Speke of the elevation of the Victoria Nyanza. Further- 
more it was ascertained, not indeed with absolute certainty, but 
with strong probability, that the stream which Speke and Grant 
saw issuing from their lake enters the second lower sea, from 
the northern extremity of which it again proceeds on its north- 
ward course. In other words, it appears that the second of 
these lakes is a sort of supply reservoir, which swells the stream 
proceeding from the first. 

We cannot sum up the whole discovery more concisely than 
Baker has done it in the following concluding passage : — 
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“The Nile, cleared of its mystery, resolves itself into comparative 
simplicity. The actual basin of the Nile is included between about the 
22° and 39° East longitude, and from 3° South to 18° North latitude. 
The drainage of that vast area is monopolized by the Egyptian river. 
The Victoria and Albert Lakes, the two great equatorial reservoirs, 
are the recipients of all affluents south of the equator ; the Albert Lake 
being the grand reservoir in which are concentrated the entire waters 
from the south, in addition to tributaries from the Blue Mountains, 
from the north of the equator. The Albert N’yanza is the great basin 
of the Nile : the distinction between that and the Victoria N’yanza is, 
that the Victoria is a reservoir receiving the eastern affluents, and it 
becomes a starting-point, or the most elevated source, at the point where 
the river issues from it at the Ripon Falls; the Albert is a reservoir, 
not only receiving the western and southern affluents direct from the 
Blue Mountains, but it also receives the supply from the Victoria 
and from the entire equatorial Nile basin. The Nile, as it issues from 
the Albert N’yanza, is the entire Nile; prior to its birth from the 
Albert Lake it is not the entire Nile. A glance at the map will at once 
exemplify the relative value of the two great lakes. The Victoria 
gathers all the waters on the eastern side and sheds them into the 
northern extremity of the Albert; while the latter, from its character 
and position, is the direct channel of the Nile, that receives all waters 
that belong to the equatorial Nile basin. Thus the Victoria is the first 
source; but from the Albert the river issues at once as the great 
White Nile... .. 

“My exploration confirms all that was asserted by Speke and 
Grant. They traced the country from Zanzibar to the northern water- 
shed of Africa, commencing at about 3° South latitude, at the southern 
extremity of the Victoria N’yanza. They subsequently determined the 
river at the Ripon Falls, flowing from that lake, to be the highest source 
of the Nile. They had a perfect right to arrive at this conclusion 
from the data then afforded. They traced the river for a considerable 
distance, to Karuma Falls, in N. lat. 2° 15’; and they subsequently 
met the Nile in 3° 32’ N. lat. They had heard that it flowed into the 
Luta N’zigé, and that it issued from it; thus they were correct in all 
their investigations, which my discoveries have confirmed. Their gen- 
eral description of the country was perfect, but not having visited the 
lake heard of as the Luta N’zigé, they could not possibly have been 
aware of the vast importance of that great reservoir in the Nile system. 
The task of exploring that extraordinary feature having been accom- 
plished, the geographical question of the sources of the Nile is ex- 
plained.” — p. 475. 
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As we review the exposure to sickness, fatigue, starvation, 
and death which has been endured by one and another of the 
brave explorers who have followed up the Nile, and especially 
as we recall the innumerable obstacles which were overcome 
before the lakes were reached, we are filled with admiration for 
the patience and the heroism which have been expended in 
this geographical research. We honor the love of knowledge 
which sends out party after party to engage in such difficult in- 
vestigations. We rejoice in the measure of success which has 
been obtained; and we delight to hand down the names of 
Speke and Baker with those of great discoverers who have 
helped to reveal to the civilized world the hidden regions of 
Ethiopia, and who have thus been contributing also to the 
solution of a problem even greater than the question of phys- 
ical geography, — the possibility of reclaiming from their fear- 
fully low estate the vast tribes of Central Africa, now scarcely 
above the wild beasts of the forest. 

While we are rendering honor to Baker and Speke for their 
great endurance, sagacity, and success, it has amused us to 
look at the old narratives of African discovery which are con- 
tained in the great collection of Purchas his Pilgrimes; not, 
however, because we attach much value to stories which are 
obviously made up of so much that is false, and which were 
written in an age of much credulity and but little science. A 
recent contributor to the London Athenzum,* before the re- 
turn of Baker, called attention to two allusions in Purchas 
which, so far as we remember, have escaped the notice of the 
many recent investigators of the question of the Nile. He 
quotes from the edition of 1617 two passages, only one of which 
we have succeeded in verifying by the second edition of 1625, 
to which alone we have access. 

Alvarez, the Portuguese priest, says that in Goijame, one of 
the kingdoms of Priest Jolin, the Nile “ issueth out of two lakes 
which are so great that they seem to be seas.” Peter Covillan 
declares that he has seen this. 

So again, in another page of Purchas, we read that the 
“ River Nilus runneth northward many hundred miles [from a 
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lake already described], and then entreth into another lake 
which the inhabitants do call asea. Itis much bigger than the 
first, containeth in breadth 220 myles, right under the equi- 
noctial lyne.” 

A third reference to these lakes may be worth mentioning, 
which is given on the authority of Anthonie Fernandez.* The 
Nile rises, he says, “in the furthest parts of Goijame, where 
there is a meere or fenne, without bottom, welling and ad- 
mirably boyling forth waters continually, whence Nilus spring- 
eth. It ariseth small, and first for a dayes journey and a half 
trendeth eastward. Then it enters into a lake as great as 
any imagined to bee in the world, running through the 
midst thereof with a swift course,” &c. 

These and other glimpses which we get of Portuguese geo- 
graphical knowledge lead very naturally to the belief that, if 
the archives of that kingdom were thoroughly examined, much 
information now hidden in respect to Inner Africa would be 
discovered. It is well understood that Portugal, in the time 
of its maritime ascendency, was inclined to conceal, for its own 
advantage, the reports sent home by its naval heroes, and that 
since the loss of this ascendency very little interest has there 
been shown in the study of the globe. It may be found that 
the English success so recently achieved is only an independent 
recapture of a prize which was won two or three centuries 
before, by explorers whose very names are almost unknown. 

Before closing this summary, we desire to bear our testimony 
to the skill with which Dr. Charles Beke has sifted the allusions 
to the Nile in all early writers, and has shown their relation 
to the actual facts successively brought out by modern discov- 
ery. His criticisms have been most serviceable to the cause of 
truth ; and, unless we are misled, they have had far more in- 
fluence than the explorers are willing to admit in determining 
the probable locality of the sources of the Nile, and the advan- 
tages connected with an entrance to the interior from the east- 
ern coast of Africa. His views on this subject were printed in 
the London Geographical Journal for 1846, and two years sub- 
sequently he undertook to fit out an exploring party, who were 


* Purchas, 2d ed., p. 1182. 
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to proceed inland from the Zanzibar coast. An excellent sum- 
ming up of his varied investigations was given in the little vol- 
ume whose title we have named at the head of our article, 
published in 1860. In 1851, before the British Association, 
he called attention to the positions which had been reached by 
Knoblecher, only three hundred and seventy miles from the 
snow peaks, and three hundred and sixty miles from the lake 
of the Mombas mission ; and he said that the Nile basin was 
confined within these limits, unless, indeed, the river should 
be found to flow from the lake itself. The opinions which he 
has persistently presented have received abundant confirmation 
from the most recent explorations. 

We must also mention the admirable Geographical Journal 
of Dr. Petermann, which since its establishment has been the 
repository of new geographical information from every portion 
of the globe. The power to attract such prompt contributions, 
the skill in annotation, and the ready command of the best car- 
tographical talent, evinced in every number of that periodical, 
are a perpetual illustration of editorial tact and learning. 
Such a work is a constant incitement to geographical discus- 
sion and research. 

Here we close our sketch of the discovery of the Nile. We 
have made no reference to many incidental questions on which 
it would have been pleasant to dwell; but we have reviewed 
an investigation which may be said to have continued twenty- 
three hundred years, from the early inquiries of Herodotus up 
to the present time. Only the most significant phases of the 
discussion could be presented in our pages. We are far from 
the opinion that the work is done. The discovery of these 
lakes will only stimulate new researches. We require to know 
their exact position, elevation, and area,— their relation to 
the surrounding hills and the other lakes which lie still farther 
south: we need to ascertain from what springs their great 
cups are filled. That there are equatorial lakes which feed the 
Nile, is what we know at present ; beyond this how little have 
we learned! There is an ancient saying, that he who tastes 
the waters of the Nile, and leaves the land, will surely return 
to drink again. So it is with Nilotic discovery. It fascinates 
all who engage in it, either by the easy methods of arm-chair 
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study or in the dangerous paths of personal exposure. The 
waters are “strong waters,” which awaken the desire for more. 
But henceforward speculation and theory must yield prece- 
dence to observation and measurement. The barometer and 
the level, the compass and the sextant, will soon nullify “ the 
reports of the natives,” “ the strong probabilities,” and the “al- 
most certainties ” which still form the basis of our most elabo- 
rate maps. The true gate has been discovered. The easy 
entrance to the interior from the eastern coast will render 
unnecessary the difficult ascent of the river itself; new expe- 
ditions will be sent out; and before another century has gone, 
commerce, civilization, and Christianity will have erected their 
stations all through that region hitherto so obscure and inac- 
cessible, and yet so abundant in many of the precious gifts of 
Nature. 


Art. V. — History of the United States Sanitary Commission, 
being the General Report of its Work during the War of the 
Rebellion. By Cuarves J. STiti8. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1866. 8vo. 


Tue history of the war of the Rebellion cannot be comprised 
in a narrative of military operations and political and financial 
conditions. The historian who confines himself to these omits 
an important part of his work. To understand the war, to ob- 
tain a correct notion of the principles on which it was waged, to 
appreciate the necessity even of special military movements, and 
to comprehend its results, especially in its effect upon the 
national character and ideas, a large share of attention must 
be given to the social conditions of the country, to the opin- 
ions, sentiments, impulses, and desires of the American people, 
and to the forms in which their exertions to maintain the cause 
which they had at heart took shape. The novel conditions of 
national life, which had their source in our democratic system, 
and which, up to the period of the war, had been but partially 
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recognized and imperfectly appreciated even by ourselves, man- 
ifested themselves during its course in ways not less striking 
than unanticipated, and gave to it a character different from 
that of any war previously recorded in history. 

Its most remarkable feature was not the enormous magni- 
tude of the forces engaged, or the extent of the territory over 
which it was waged, or the strategy displayed in marches or 
battles, or the methods by which it was carried on; but it was 
wliat lay behind all these, — it was the conduct and bearing of 
the people by whom and for whom the war was fought and vic- 
tory won. It was most remarkable for being in every sense a 
popular war; and unless this fact be brought clearly into view, 
and its relations be plainly exhibited, there can be no true his- 
tory of the time. 

The volume by Mr. Stillé, recently published under the 
authority of the Sanitary Commission, containing the General 
Report of its work, is a contribution of great importance to the 
proper knowledge of the war in its social and popular aspect. 
Interesting as it is as a clear and comprehensive account of 
what was accomplished by the Sanitary Commission, its chief 
interest and value consist in its exposition of the principles and 
methods of their work, and of the sources from which they de- 
rived the means for carrying it on, as well as in the illustration 
it affords of the part which the people took in the war, and 
of the modes adopted by.them to secure the end which they 
held steadily in view. 

The duty of preparing this Report was wisely confided to Mr. 
Stillé, and has been well performed. Himself a member of the 
Commission, and fully acquainted with its operations, he was 
possessed of all requisite information, and had a deep personal 
interest in his task. His book is well written, and is a satis- 
factory record and memorial of a body the worth of whose 
services in mitigating the horrors of war is hardly to be -over- 
estimated, and which has gained for itself the most honorable 
and lasting distinction, and a prominent place in the annals 
of the war, by the wisdom of its counsels, the efficiency of its 
methods, the self-sacrificing zeal of its members, and the grand- 
eur of the beneficent work which was accomplished through 


its agency. : 
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Mr. Stillé writes in a clear and manly style; and though the 
critic may find here and there a carelessly worded sentence, or 
an expression capable of improvement, the general literary 
character of the book is highly creditable to its author. It is 
to be regretted, indeed, that he has introduced certain personal 
descriptions, especially those of the leading members of the Com- 
mission, which, not being required for a just understanding of 
its work, are open to objection as necessarily of a laudatory and 
complimentary character. It would have been better to leave 
the public to form its own estimate of the living men who had 
won its respect and regard by their services on the Commission, 
and to wait before pronouncing their eulogies till no feeling of 
modesty or delicacy could be offended, and till no suspicion of 
undue bias could attach to the statement of their claims upon 
the nation’s gratitude. We should not refer to this defect did 
not Mr. Stillé’s book appear under the official sanction of the 
Commission ; so that the effect of this laudation, however just it 
may be, is that of self-praise, and has a tendency, which the 
members of the Commission should be the first to regret, to 
throw an air of personal partiality over the narrative of their 
labors for the public good. 

We should gladly follow Mr. Stillé in his account of the 
organization and work of the Commission, for the story is of 
great interest, and deserves to be familiar to every American ; 
but we have already laid before the readers of these pages a 
narrative which has the authority of an official statement of the 
origin, plan, and methods of the Commission, and of its labors 
during the first three years of the war.* Moreover, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to condense the story, told clearly, 
succinctly, and vigorously by Mr. Stillé, without the omission 
of portions essential to a just comprehension of the magnitude 
and excellence of the work undertaken and accomplished by 
the Commission. The reader must acquaint himself with the 
Report itself, in order not only to acquire knowledge of one of 
the most important and interesting episodes of the war, but 
also to receive the full impression of the relation which it bears 
to the history of human progress, and of the illustration which 


* See North American Review, Nos. CCII., CCIII., January and April, 1864. 
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it affords of the American character. The Report is no mere 
record of the constitution and work of a charitable association ; 
it is in truth a valuable contribution to our history, and Mr. 
Stillé may well be satisfied with the praise which he deserves, 
of having written a book worthy to be the permanent memo- 
rial of the noblest and most original work of beneficence of our 
time.* 

The breaking out of the Rebellion found our people, not only 
ignorant of war, but unprepared for it. Domestic, civil war is 
a catastrophe not contemplated in our system, for which it 
made no provision, and against which it was indeed secure, 
but for the abnormal sectional division created by slavery. 
Freed from this extraneous element, our system is, in truth, 
its own. safeguard against civil war. A democratic common- 
wealth, based on the principle of the equality of human con- 
ditions, is less exposed to civil violence and war than any other 
existing order of society. The government, which was in pos- 
session of but an insignificant force to resist the attack upon it, 
was as unprepared as the people. The first and most absolute 
consideration for it was, whether the people would supply it 
with the men and means to carry on the war. The adminis- 
tration naturally faltered. There were few men in the United 


* The Sanitary Commission was a genuine expression of the spirit of the people. 
It was to America in this century what the orders of chivalry were to Europe in 
their day. It was, in its sort, the descendant of the medieval Knights of St. Laza- 
rus, the Hospitallers, or the Knights of the Teutonic Order. The Teutsches Ritter- 
thum was the Sanitary Commission of the Crusaders of the twelfth century. In the 
year 1190 the German Crusaders lay dying as of murrain on the beach at Acre. 
“«The very Templars, Hospitallers, neglect us,’ murmured the dying Germans ; 
‘they have, perhaps, enough to do, and more than enough, with their own country- 
men, whose speech is intelligible to them. For us it would appear there is no 
help!’ Not altogether none. A company of pious souls — compassionate Liibeck 
ship-captains diligently forwarding it, and one Walpot von Bassenheim, a citizen of 
Bremen, taking the lead — formed themselves into a union for succor of the sick and 
dyiag, ‘ set up canvas tents,’ medicinal assuagements from the Liibeck ship-stores, 
and did what utmost was in them silently in the name of mercy and Heaven, ‘This 
Walpot was not by birth a nobleman,’ says one of the old chroniclers, ‘ but his deeds 
were noble.’ This pious little union proved unconsciously the beginning of a great 
thing.”’ — Carlyle, History of Friedrich IT. of Prussia, Vol. I. p. 110. 

Our Sanitary Commission will not have so long an existence as the order which 
sprang out of this pious little union, but its place in history will bardly be less 
distinguished. 
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States who would have believed, beforehand, that such a war 
as that in which we have lately been engaged could be carried 
on for more than five years without national exhaustion and 
surrender of the cause. Each man knew himself, but others 
had other hearts, and for them he could not speak. We had 
a vague trust in the people ; we were accustomed to rhetorical 
phrases about the grandeur of the nation ; but when the trial 
of our confidence came, there was little comfort in Fourth-of- 
July oratory. We had not yet learned to have faith in the 
public conscience and the public thought, although our whole 
system was founded upon the most entire faith in the ultimate 
prevalence of right ideas among the people. We did not yet 
know the full force of the principles which had been at work 
in the making of the nation, nor what the nation which had 
been moulded by them was capable of. All unawares to our- 
selves, the principles of democracy and equality had developed 
in our people the intensest and highest spirit of nationality 
that the world had ever known. 

The instinct of the people was true to itself. The attack of 
the Southern oligarchy upon the national life roused instantly 
an enthusiasm which filled the hearts of men and women, and 
lifted them to the exigencies and demands of the time. The 
nation for the first time felt the irresistible force of its ideas, 
and distrusted not its own power. It went to war as to a 
jubilee, — eager, confident, audacious, with the heedlessness 
of inexperience of the trials and sufferings and stern discipline 
of war. It had yet to learn that the stout heart alone would 
not suffice ; but that “an army, like a serpent, went upon its 
belly.” At this moment of ardor and recklessness the Sani- 
tary Commission was born. Mr. Stillé in his first chapter sets 
forth in simple but striking terms the conditions under which 
our first troops set forth for the field. “ To the calm observer, 
who knew anything of history, the view of this mass of enthu- 
siastic and undisciplined men, calling themselves soldiers, sug- 
gested sad forebodings.” ‘ We were forced to try the novel 
experiment of improvising the most artificial and complicated 
of human organizations, — an effective and disciplined army, 
under what had hitherto been esteemed insurmountable ob- 
stacles.” The military department of the government, accus- 
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tomed to the routine management of the handful of men which 
had formed our standing army, was suddenly called upon to 
provide for a force so enormous as to have taxed the resources 
and energies of the greatest military power. It was in vain to 
hope that it could at once and in a moment meet and supply all 
the needs of the army that had been called at a day’s notice into 
the field. The people were going to war, and it was for the 
people to take care of itself. The impulse to supply the citi- 
zens who were suddenly transformed into soldiers with every 
aid and comfort which tender solicitude and personal sympa- 
thy could minister, was “ as earnest and as spontaneous and as 
general on the part of those who stayed at home, as that which 
rallied round the flag of the country the very flower of its 
youth.” 

“Throughout the length and breadth of the land,” says Mr. Stillé, in 
words which no one who lived through the war will charge with exag- 
geration, “men who were unable to bear arms, and women, true sisters 
of mercy, whose record of deeds of charity in this war forms perhaps 
the brightest chapter in its whole history, were inspired with a zeal 
and enthusiasm in behalf of those who went forth in their stead, which 
in its depth and earnestness, and at last, as experience was gained, in 
its practical efficiency, was wholly unparalleled in the annals of other 
nations. In other countries and in former wars, particularly in grand 
revolutionary uprisings which have stirred the popular heart from its 
lowest depths, evidence is not wanting to prove the existence of a spirit 
of lofty self-sacrifice for the welfare of those who defended the cause 
with their lives. In most cases, however, this enthusiasm was not of 
long duration, and produced but a feeble impression upon the general 
progress of the war; in all it lacked that peculiar element of organiza- 
tion so characteristic of our American system, which, when guided and 
directed by zealous patriotism and practical good sense and benevolent 
feeling, has made the history of this war quite as remarkable in those 
aspects which concern the progress of humanity, as in the many lessons 
it teaches of the successful determination of a free people to maintain 
its nationality.” 

To organize this general, spontaneous outburst of patriotic 
zeal, to concentrate diffused efforts into proper channels, to 
convert the popular emotion into a steady and disciplined 
habit, to endeavor to infuse the popular sympathy and enthusi- 
asm into the machinery of the government, and, above all, to 
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prevent any irregular or embarrassing interference with the 
work and the responsibilities of the civil and military authori- 
ties, but to act “ strictly in aid of the government plans, as far 
as possible through government means,” so as to bring the ef- 
forts of the people and of the government into harmony for the 
successful prosecution of the great objects of the war, — this 
was the original conception of the enlightened men by whom 
the Sanitary Commission was established, and who directed its 
great operations throughout the war. 

No one can read Mr. Stillé’s pages without receiving a pro- 
found impression of the good sense, the foresight, the tact, the 
devotion, and the energy with which the work was conducted 
by those who took it in charge. The breadth of the principles 
upon which its foundations were laid, the wisdom of its meth- 
ods, the elasticity of its organization, the enormous but well- 
considered scope of its work, were not more remarkable than 
the skill and felicity displayed in the selection of its agents, 
the resolute will with which seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culties were overcome, and the executive ability which distin- 
guished the management of its affairs. The success with 
which its work was crowned, the inestimable benefits which it 
rendered alike to the army and the nation, have won for it the 
imperishable gratitude of the people who supplied it with the 
means to accomplish its ends, who inspired it with their own 
spirit, and who made it the great minister of their own benevo- 
lence. 

The Sanitary Commission owed its power and success to the 
fact that it never lost sight of the double nature of its duties, 
—on the one hand, as the instrument by which the people 
were brought into relation with the army, to encourage, to 
aid, to support and take care of it; on the other hand, as the 
guardian of those interests of the army which were intrusted 
to its charge by the popular confidence. It was fortunate for 
it that, while authorized and recognized by the government, it 
never became directly dependent upon it or responsible to it. 
It was a wholly popular and extra-governmental body, respon- 
sible only to the people, and dependent for its support upon 
them. In this respect, in view especially of the immense work 
which it performed supplementary to that of the government, 
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it possesses a peculiar interest to the student of politics as a 
striking example of the extra-governmental organized action 
of a free community, for the accomplishment of public ends 
which the government is unable or incompetent to secure. 
This action exists in every civilized state to a greater or less 
degree ; but it reaches its largest development in a democratic 
community like our own, in which the state is the people, and 
the government itself simply a popular organization for the 
performance of certain definite functions. The test of the civ- 
ilization of a community is its capacity for self-government ; 
and this capacity finds its expression in that moral order which 
gives its form to the system of government, and which exhibits 
itself in the spontaneous and harmonious co-operation of the 
individuals by whom the nation is composed in the perform- 
ance of works of social obligation or common concern. 

The development of freedom in America is marked by the 
development in the faculty of association, and in the power 
which results from it. Our people is accustomed, as no other 
has ever been, to association for every public purpose; and its 
whole history affords frequent illustration, not only of the effect 
of this principle in developing nationality, but of the fact that 
it is one of the greatest agencies in the progress of mankind in 
intelligence, sympathy, and self-discipline. 

The existence of the Sanitary Commission was possible only 
in a nation habituated to extra-governmental organization and 
to associate action; and its whole dependence was upon the 
readiness and ability of the people to concentrate diffused and 
individual efforts into a single channel of combined activity. 
As soon as information of its methods, purposes, opportunities, 
and needs could be spread through the country, it at once be- 
gan to receive support and draw its resources from every sec- 
tion of the land. From Maine to Oregon it had its army of 
workers ; and for every soldier that the government could put 
into the field there was at least one worker for his support 
among the million laborers enlisted in aid of the Commission. 
The story of the vast network of co-operating agencies which 
stretched over the land, embracing every village, town, and 
city in its meshes, is one of the most delightful records of hu- 
mane sympathy, generous devotion, and patriotic labor that 
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was ever written. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
value of the work thus accomplished, not merely in its direct 
application to the special objects of the Commission, — the pro- 
motion of the health, the comfort, and the efficiency of the 
army, the prevention and relief of suffering, and the keeping 
close the relations between the people in the military service of 
the nation and those who remained at home engaged in the 
usual callings of life, — but in its indirect operation in the de- 
velopment of national feeling and confidence, in binding the 
people of the remotest regions in the close cords of service 
for a common end, in quickening and deepening zeal for our 
great cause and sympathy for those who were engaged in 
maintaining it at the hazard of their lives. What the Sani- 
tary Commission thus effected for the country cannot be stated 
in columns of figures or measured by any material standard ; 
but great as was its manifest work of beneficence, we esteem 
the influence which it exerted on the spirit of the people and 
on the development of the nation as of still greater worth, and 
as productive of still higher and more permanent results. 

Among these results there is not one of more importance 
than the part in the war which was secured through its 
agency for our women. And in this again its correspondence 
with the genius and tendency of our system was strikingly 
manifested. It is plain that the principle of equality embodied 
in our democratic civilization has already wrought a marked 
change in the position of woman as a member of the commu- 
nity. But the change already wrought is indicative of a still 
greater change to come. The portion of woman in the future 
will be far different from her portion in the past. There is at 
last not merely a promise, but a certainty, that society is to be 
perfected by the admission of woman to her full rights, and to 
essential equality with man; democracy, as the outgrowth of 
Christianity, reverencing the rights of all, and requiring the 
powers of all for its full development, will not remain maimed 
and weak through the failure to provide for the equal partici- 
pation between man and woman of the burdens and the bless- 
ings of civilization. 

The part which the women of America took in the recent 
war was proof of the virtue of the system of our democratic 
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society. The days for the flattery of women, like the days of 
chivalry, have gone by; but never did women, as a portion 
of the community, show themselves more worthy of respect 
and admiration, than during these years in which they bore so 
heavy and bitter a portion of the sacrifices, so essential a por- 
tion of the labors, which the country required from her chil- 
dren. The main work of the supply of the necessities of the 
Sanitary Commission was performed by them; and to every 
demand made upon them, whether for such work as only they 
could do or for work in which they shared with men, they 
showed themselves sufficient. Whatever women have done in 
other countries and in past times for soldiers whom they loved, 
or for a cause to which they were devoted, was more than 
matched by what our women did. The story of the war is 
a story of what was done by the combined efforts of men and 
women; and the history of the Sanitary Commission is a rec- 
ord of their common zeal, devotion, and labor. 

The same influences which are modifying the constitution of 
American society, by securing for women her true place in the 
community, are directly operative in developing in the national 
character those humane feelings which mark the progress of 
Christian civilization. The principle of the equality of man- 
kind cannot be accepted without leading to a new sense of the 
intimacy of the relations which bind man to man in society, 
and to a recognition of the broad claims of humanity. The 
doctrine of equality, whatever be its origin and consequences 
in politics, is in its nature a religious doctrine. It is simply 
the form by which the principle of love is embodied and ex- 
pressed in politics. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
has for its corollary the truth, that “ All men are created 
equal”; and the nation which has adopted this principle as 
the corner-stone of its system finds in truth that love is the 
fulfilling of the law. The mutual confidence and helpfulness 
which are characteristic of American life, the kindliness, sym- 
pathy, and humanity which distinguish the community, are 
the natural and inevitable results of its politico-religious faith. 
Far as the practice of humane virtues may fall short and fail 
to fulfil the image of the lifeeof a perfect community, there 
is plainly visible among us a tendency toward a completer 
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performance of the duties of active benevolence. In this re- 
spect, the constitution of the Sanitary Commission, the objects 
which it held in view, and the manner in which those objects 
were attained, were but the expression of the human instincts 
and principles and of the moral sense of the people. The 
horrors and sufferings of war were inexpressibly grievous and 
repugnant to a nation that was daily growing more kind and 
tender-hearted. It longed to carry on war without misery ; 
it hated to hurt even its enemies ; and when it learned that war 
meant hurt and harm to them, and that for the sake of love it 
must strike and wound and kill, and that its children must 
suffer every agony, it strove with all its novel tenderness, not 
only to succor its own soldiers, but to treat even its enemies 
with a humanity which found little response in their natures. 
The contrast between the civilization of the democracy of the 
North and the people of the South was drawn in sharpest lines 
by the difference of their temper in these respects. Freedom 
and equality on the one side, slavery on the other, had wrought 
their effects on the souls of men. The barbarous atrocities 
committed on the bodies of our dead, the horrible cruelties of 
Andersonville, Millen, and Belle Isle, were the results of pas- 
sions to which the disrespect of man in slavery had given birth 
and nurture. The men who could treat prisoners of war as 
our prisoners were treated at the South, were not men to in- 
vent or maintain sanitary commissions for the relief of their 
own soldiers. It is with no vindictive feeling that we re- 
member the fate of those dearest to us who fell into Southern 
hands, as we read the account of the manner in which our ene- 
mies were treated after the great battles of the war by the hands 
of the ministers of Northern beneficence ; but it is with devout 
thankfulness that our great cause —the cause of human rights 
— was maintained by those who honored man even in the guise 
of an enemy. 


“ The ministrations of the Sanitary Commission on the battle-field of 
Gettysburg were not confined to the sufferers of our own army. In 
accordance with its constant policy on such occasions, —a policy dic- 
tated by the highest considerations of humanity and Christian duty, — 
it recognized neither friend nor foe ‘among the wounded. There were 
more than eighteen hundred of the enemy in our own hospitals, cared 
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for as our own men were cared for by our surgeons. There were, 
besides, nearly fifty-five hundred of their wounded occupying hospitals 
which had been established in the immediate neighborhood of the 
town previous to and during the battle, and filling besides all the barns 
and houses for miles on the roads leading to Cashtown and Chambers- 
burg. These men had been abandoned by their army in its retreat, 
and were in a most deplorable condition of suffering and destitution. 
They were without hospital supplies, or even ordinary rations, and 
were saved from starvation only by the stores of the government 
against which they were fighting. The state of these hospitals claimed 
the attention and kind services of an organization whose principles did 
not permit it to see an enemy in a suffering brother upon a battle-field ; 
and although its means of relieving these men had been somewhat di- 
minished by that barbarous act of inhumanity of which we have spoken, 
— the capture of a large amount of stores on their way to the battle- 
field intended for the relief of all alike, — still invaluable aid was ren- 
dered to them for many days. Dr. Gordon Winslow, one of the In- 
spectors of the Commission, was charged with the duty of visiting these 
hospitals, ascertaining their wants, and offering such assistance as might 
be required. He found the enemy’s wounded occupying twenty-four 
different camps, within an area of twelve miles. Most of the wounds 
were, of course, severe ; for those who had been able to move at all, or 
who could be removed by the retreating army with its limited means 
of transportation, had been carried off. Our own officers were too 
busily engaged at that time in providing for the wants of their own 
men, to bestow any other care upon those of the enemy outside our 
own hospitals than such as might keep them from actual starvation. 
When, therefore, Dr. Winslow called upon the Rebel surgeons, ex- 
plained to them the nature of the work of the Commission, and offered 
to supply their wants from its stores, the astonishment and gratitude 
of those officers were expressed in no measured terms. They eagerly 
availed themselves of his offers; and one of the strangest of the many 
strange and wonderful sights of which the Commission’s depot at Get- 
tysburg was the scene, after the battle, was the mingling in that busy 
crowd of friend and foe, National uniform and Confederate uniform, 
Union army-wagon and Rebel army-wagon, all engaged in the common 
work of helping the suffering and seeking aid from a source which dis- 
pensed with impartial bounty its relief to the wretched victims of the 
battle-field.” — pp. 385, 386. 
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While in these impartial and liberal ministrations of the 
popular beneficence the Sanitary Commission fulfilled the na- 
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tional sentiment of humanity, it exhibited, in the variety of its 
operations, the fertility of its resources, the readiness of its 
adaptation to changing circumstances and conditions, and in 
the pliability of its methods of work, still another striking fea- 
ture of the national life as manifested in an educated democ- 
racy. Under our free institutions the amount and variety of 
the personal energies which may be called out at any moment 
depend only on the number and the intelligence of the people. 
Freedom and equality develop all resources. Each man con- 
tributes his special quota to the general sum of activity. In 
the unimpeded use of his faculties, he not only promotes his 
own well-being, but increases the power and the prosperity 
of the state. Mr. Mill, in speaking of America in his treatise 
on Representative Government, says: ‘No such wide diffu- 
sion of the ideas, tastes, and sentiments of educated minds has 
ever been seen elsewhere, or even conceived of as attainable.” 
He does not point out the result of this fact, that nowhere 
else has there been displayed such mastery of circumstan- 
ces by man, in readiness of invention and in the rapidity of 
his adaptation of means to the ends which he seeks, whether 
it be in the field of arts, of politics, or of society. In the 
associate action which is characteristic of our democracy, 
and by which the most rapid advance in civilization is se- 
cured, the resources of each individual are drawn upon for 
the production of the common end, and the infinite and 
complex variety of individual devices, powers, faculties, and 
energies is harmonized into co-operative unity. The flexibil- 
ity of organized effort is secured by individual freedom and 
equality. 

The Sanitary Commission might well be selected by the phil- 
osophic student of our system as a conspicuous example of the 
operation of these principles. It showed not only the capacity 
of a people for independent organization, but the unlimited 
abundance of their resources, and their unexampled skill in 
dealing with unexpected emergencies. Carefully conducting 
its operations upon general principles, and under wisely de- 
vised rules, it was bound neither by precedent nor routine, 
where these interfered with the best execution of its work, but, 
accepting the lessons of experience, it adapted its measures 
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It is only from the pages of My. Stillé’s excellent history 
that a full conception of the immense amount of direct good 
accomplished, and evil prevented, can be obtained. Its services 
to the army were inestimable. In its methods and success in 
promoting the efficiency of soldiers in the camp and the field, 
in saving them from dangers other than those of battle, in re- 
lieving the sufferings of the sick and the wounded, the Com- 
mission has modified the history of war. We cannot enter on 
the details of its work. We have desired to show its general 
relations to the life and the spirit of our people. Its peculiar 
fortune, its highest praise, was that its organization was so 
framed and administered in entire accordance with the prin- 
ciples of our national life. It thus became the expression of 
the intelligence, the moral sense, and the humane sentiment 
of the people. It became their great agency of beneficence. 
To the men who directed its affairs, and who as the ministers 
and representatives of the people showed themselves suffi- 
cient for the arduous duties and the weighty responsibilities 
imposed upon them, and proved themselves worthy to be 
the almoners of America, the nation owes unstinted gratitude 
and honor. 

To the end of time the Sanitary Commission will stand in 
history as a worthy monument of the patriotism, the humanity, 
and the religion of a Christian democracy. 


SEA 
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Art. VI.— Die Trachten der Vélker vom Beginn der Ge- 
schichte bis zum neunzehnten Jahrhundert in 100 Tafeln zu- 
sammengestellt, gezeichnet und lithographirt von ALBERT 
KretscHMerR, Maler und Costumier am Kénigl. Hoftheater 
zu Berlin; mit Text von Dr. Cart Roursacu in Gotha. 
Leipzig: Farbendruck und Verlag der Lithogr. Anstalt 
von J. G. Bach. 1865. 4to. 


LeEssING, who was beyond all dispute one of the most original 
thinkers and the finest critic that Germany ever produced, in 
his masterly treatise entitled “ Laocoén, or the Limits of Poetry 
and Painting,” makes this remark : “‘ Necessity invented clothes, 
and what has art to do with necessity ?’’ He thence draws the 
inference that drapery is a mere make-shift, a decent way of 
covering up defects, and therefore utterly unworthy of the 
highest efforts of either picturesque or plastic art. We cannot 
but think that the learned and acute German has here fallen in- 
to a fundamental error, arising from a false estimate, or rather 
an inadequate appreciation, of the origin and worth of clothes. 
He discards the use of drapery in art, because he does not un- 
derstand the real function of dress in life. And perhaps on no 
other subject are there more or more foolish fallacies afloat. 
The most prevalent of these popular misconceptions is that 
which attributes all decoration of the person to the love of dis- 
play, the desire to outshine rivals or to appear well in the eyes 
of friends. “Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher; all is 
vanity.” 

Woman especially has been severely dealt with at the hands , 
of these sweeping moralists. By a venerable father of the Apos- 
tolic Church she is characterized as {ov diAdKocpov, — an ani- 
mal delighting in finery. This little utterance of spleen is very 
pardonable in one whose soul had been soured by more than 
fifty years of celibacy, and whose saintly eyes were constantly 
offended by the ever-shifting trains of Oriental voluptuousness 
that swept along the streets of Alexandria. But that such mor- 
bid misogyny should set itself up as oracle, or that it should 
ever occur to any one to cite its decisions as authoritative, 
seems to us a striking proof of the perversity of the human 
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mind. Yet even the amiable Addison, in a contribution to 
“ The Spectator,” quotes and enlarges upon this sentiment, re- 
marking that it has been held to be true in all ages, and has en- 
tered into our common forms of speech, so that when we say of 
a man that he has a fine, long, or good head, we express our- 
selves metaphorically and refer to his understanding ; where- 
as when we use these terms of a woman, we speak of that part 
of the head known as the outside, and take the commode chiefly 
into the account. Equally unjust to the fair sex is the prover- 
bial philosophy of mankind. There is no end to the “ wise 
saws” and traditional aphorisms in which the extravagances 
and absurdities of apparel are satirized and denounced as sins 
peculiarly feminine. Poets, philosophers, and men of the world 
all join the hue and cry against this supposed foible ; and the 
grave theologian, tracing “all our woe” back to forbidden 
fruit and first transgression, tells us that woman ate the apple 
only that she might dress. 

To correct this popular prejudice, we need only to refer our 
readers to the elegant quarto of Kretschmer and Rohrbach 
whose title stands at the head of the present article, and which 
is the finest specimen of typography and chromo-lithography 
that has issued from the German press for many years. Even 
a.hasty glance at its hundred pages of beautiful illustrations, 
covering a period of more than thirty centuries, will suffice to 
convince every impartial mind that not a single excess or ca- 
price in costume has ever appeared on the fair and graceful 
person of woman, which has not had its still more ugly coun- 
terpart on the ungainly body of man. Whenever the two sexes 
have vied with each other in the art of making themselves hid- 
eous, it is the stronger one that has generally carried the day. 
In passion for finery man has always kept pace with woman, 
although he has usually displayed less good taste in gratifying 
it. He has powdered and rouged and patched. He has rev- 
elled in silk, and fluttered in brocade. He has sported a muff, 
cultivated love-locks, and bored his ears. He has flaunted in 
flowing sleeves, adorned with a profusion of Mechlin and Va- 
lenciennes, — has worn long hair, full skirts, and tight waists. 
If she has sometimes multiplied lace-ruffs in superfluity around 
her fair throat, he has sacrilegiously squandered the same deli- 
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cate fabrics on the tops of his boots.* If she has wired up 
her tresses into towers three feet high, from the top of which 
streamed ribbons of many colors, like pennons from a baronial 
castle on a gala-day, he has been still more absurd at the oppo- 
site extreme, and disfigured and disabled himself by wearing 
cornuted shoes with the toes turned up like ram’s horns and 
tied to his knees. If*she has intrenched herself at times too 
deeply and too formidably in whalebones, and with the ampli- 
tude of her hoops has covered more of the earth’s surface than 
one person can justly lay claim to, has he not also, in his own 
awkward way, indulged in “ puffings of illusion” by stuffing 
his habiliments “ with bombast and with bags,” to the intense 
aggravation of his natural clumsiness? A sumptuary edict of 
the fourteenth century, which prohibits her from wearing rings 
on her fingers, denies him also the luxury of bells on his toes. 
And in a fashion-plate of the fifteenth century we have the hid- 
eous spectacle of a man of nearly threescore years attired in a low- 
necked dress edged with fur, whilst the short sleeves, elegantly 
pinked and embroidered, leave the arms almost entirely bare. 
And during the reign of Queen Bess, did he not encase his 
body in a doublet so hard-quilted that, as an old chronicler in- 
forms us, “ the wearer could not bow himself to the ground, so 
stiff and sturdy it stood about him”? And is it not on record 
that in the time of James I. a scaffold was erected round the 
inside of the Parliament House for the accommodation of the 
members whose puckered and bolstered breeches were too big 
for ordinary seats? The gossiping antiquary, Bulmer, tells 
how a dandy of those golden days unwittingly seated him- 
self on a chair with a projecting nail in it, which perforated 
his huge galligaskins, so that, when he rose and turned and 
wriggled and capered in paying court to the ladies, several 
pecks of bran poured forth as from a mill that was grinding, 
till, before he became conscious of his rapid emaciation, half the 


* In the wardrobe of Cinq-Mars, who conspired against Richelieu and was be- 
headed in 1642, were found three hundred pairs of elegant lace-trimmed boots, each 
“worth a copyhold.” 

t For documentary proof of these extravagances in castume we refer our readers 
to Flemish and German engravings and miniature-paintings of the fifteenth century, 
as well as to the Navis Stultiera (Ship of Fools), a satire by the Strasburg chan- 
cellor, Sebastian Brant, who died in 1520. 
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cargo was unloaded on the floor, and the luckless fop “ stood 
there diminished to a spindle, his galloons and slashes dangling 
about him sorrowfully enough.” 

In short, in whatever direction we may extend our researches 

into the history of the past, whether into court calendars, or 
books of costumes, or galleries of art, we shall find that the two 
sexes, to use the epithet of the Greek father, are equally 
philocosmic; that the propensity for dress is by no means an 
exclusively feminine trait, but that the love of finery, and even 
of frippery, has manifested itself just as strongly in man as in 
woman, with this difference only, that he, having in his person 
a less worthy object on which to bestow it, has generally made 
himself the more uncouth and ridiculous of the twain. It is 
true that at the present day man seems contented with a cer- 
tain sobriety, not to say monotony, in his raiment; but this 
proves, not that the passion for dress is deadened in his mind, 
but simply that by centuries of humiliating experience he has 
finally learned that Nature never implanted it there to be exer- 
cised on himself. ‘The comeliness of clothes depends upon 
the comeliness of the body.” And inasmuch as woman is 
made “ exceedingly fair,” she possesses, as it were, a natural 
adaptation to an elegant wardrobe. It is ancillary to her ; she 
is entitled to it by her constitution. In the language of that 
most accomplished gentleman, Sir Philip Sidney, ** she doth 
‘apparel her apparel, and with the preciousness of her body 
maketh it most sumptuous.” The winning grace and radiant 
beauty of woman's form suggest the finest fabrics for its embel- 
lishment. She dresses for two, and negligence in her attire 
is a wrong done not to herself alone. Clarissa Harlowe, even 
in her lowest estate, was punctilious in her apparel, not from 
personal vanity, but because, as she said, “ My father always 
’ loved to see me fine.” 

Thus far we have spoken only of vanity as a motive in dress, 
and chiefly for the purpose of correcting the prejudice which 
would regard this passion as peculiar to woman, — a miscon- 
ception that seems strange enough when we remember that the 
word dandy is masculine, and has no feminine equivalent; and 
we venture to affirm that the gayest belle of the ball-room was 
never more vain of her attire than was Beau Brummel of the 
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famous “ waterfall-tie ” of immaculate cambric which flowed 
twice around his neck and then poured its white cascades into 
the flower-garden of his gold-embroidered waistcoat. But to 
attribute dress to mere vanity in either sex is to take a conven- 
tional, though very superficial, view of the subject. It is a 
poor philosophy that can find in this strong and universal pro- 
clivity of human nature nothing but an empty ostentation. 

The esthetic value of clothes depends upon the delicacy of 
our sense of touch, and upon the power of extending it beyond 
the limits of our own bodies. Every one knows that this is 
true of sight and hearing. It is obviously their office to bring 
near what is distant,— to go out (so to speak) on waves of 
light and of sound, and to return with information concerning 
remote objects. In the performance of this function lies their 
whole efficiency. The same is also true of the sense of tact, 
from which we really derive a great variety of knowledge usu- 
ally attributed to sight. It tells us of the form, the size, and 
the distance of objects ; for the eye, before it has been educated 
by touch, distinguishes only surface and color. The experience 
of the blind helps us to appreciate the worth and to understand 
the nature of this sense ; since man is originally endowed with 
reserve forces, of which he is only half conscious till some ac- 
cident of life calls them into activity. He who is born blind 
can comprehend how men see only by regarding the eye as 
an organ to which a ray of light bears the same relation that’ 
a stick does to the hand. To him sight is merely a more 
refined species of tact ; he thinks of the thing seen as touching 
the eye, just as a thing felt touches the skin. Oculists have 
observed the perplexing and painful effects of this illusion. 
One of the most skilful projectors of highways in a rugged dis- 
trict of England was a blind engineer, who obtained all his to- 
pographical information by means of a long pole. Indeed, so ° 
fine does this sense become, that it takes cognizance of things 
through the medium of aerial vibrations. Professor Saunder- 
son of the University of Cambridge, who lost his sight when he 
was only a year old, could feel an object passing before his face, 
though at some distance, and determine its form and magnitude 
with wonderful exactness. He could also tell the size and 
shape of a room the moment he entered it. Doubtless we pos- 
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. sess other supplemental senses which might be so improved as 

to become substitutes for sight. It would not be impossible 
to arrange an alphabet of odors, so that a man might scent 
out his knowledge. In such a case, that much-abused mem- 
ber, the nose, might become the chief organ of intellectual com- 
munication. 

But we need not appeal to any abnormal condition of man 
in order to show the importance of the sense of tact. The 
growth of civilization and the progress of the race depend 
upon it. ‘ Man,” says Carlyle, “is a tool-using animal.” 
This is a precise and comprehensive definition, since on the 
one hand it excludes every lower order of animals, and on the 
other includés all stages of human savagery and enlighten- 
ment. Man is the only creature on the planet that employs 
implements for the attainment of his purposes. Feeblest and 
most helpless of bipeds at his birth, he devises tools ; “ with 
these the granite mountain melts into light dust before him, 
he kneads glowing iron as if it were soft paste, seas are his 
smooth highway, winds and fire his unwearying steeds. No- 
where do we find him without tools. Without tools, he is 
nothing ; with tools, he is all.”” But the capability of using 
implements depends not only upon the muscular strength of 
the arms and hands, but chiefly upon the fineness of our sense 
of touch, combined with an extraordinary ease and accuracy 
in the association of ideas, by which we are enabled to extend 
this sense beyond our bodies, and receive impressions from 
objects with which we do not come directly into contact, so 
that the implement becomes, for the time, a part of ourselves, 
a new organ. Thus the blind man’s staff is a prolongation 
of his arm; and, by a beneficent illusion, his sense of touch 
is concentrated in the end of the stick with which he feels 
his way. The same is true of the surgeon’s probe, where- 
with he detects the presence of a bullet or any other foreign 
substance in a wound, just as effectually as though he could 
put his finger on it. So with the pen of the writer, where 
it comes in contact with the surface of the paper; likewise 
with the pencil of the painter, not only does he feel it where 
it touches the canvas, but his sense permeates every particle 
VOL. CIV. — NO. 214. 11 
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of it, so that he is even conscious of that slight curvature 
which all elastic implements receive under the pressure of 
the hand in using them; and with the knife and fork, not 
only do we feel the handles in our grasp, but also the blade 
and tines, as they penetrate what we are cutting. The knit- 
ter, too, with every motion of the knitting-needle, feels the 
yarn as it is looped around it, just as tru’y as though it were 
wound around her own finger: without this consciousness it 
would not be possible for her to form a single stitch. Also in 
sewing, the sense of touch is present in the very point of the 
needle, which the seamstress feels as it presses against the 
heavy cloth, pushes it out to a vertex, and then penetrates it 
with a sudden puncture ; she is likewise conscious of the slight 
bending of the needle under this pressure. So the wood-chop- 
per not only feels the vibration of the helve after the blow, but 
also the hissing incision of the sharp steel edge into the sappy 
wood: it is this sensation that constitutes a great part of the 
pleasure which the work affords him. 

This delicacy of the sense of touch, upon which depends 
so much of our knowledge as well as of our power over 
physical nature, is most perfectly developed in the hand, and 
especially in the tips of the fingers; it belongs, however, in 
different degrees of susceptibility, to the whole surface of the 
body. If, for example, we step on an object, we obtain at 
once an idea of its form, size, solidity, and elasticity. Stone 
steps convey entirely different impressions from those produced 
by wooden stairs or the rounds of a ladder. Likewise, when 
we come against a horizontal pole, in the dark, we can tell, by 
an immediate sensation, whether the pole is fastened at one 
end, or at both ends; and also whether we have come in con- 
tact with it near the end which is free, or near that which is 
fixed. The knowledge in this case is imparted directly by the 
tactual sense, and not by any ratiocinative process. We do 
not affirm that the soul, like an electric fluid, goes out on 
these objects, and thus takes cognizance of them in all their 
relations. We speak of facts, without entering into a physio- 
logical or psychological explanation of them, which would be 
foreign to our present purpose. Indeed, it matters not whether 
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this feeling be a reality or an illusion: enough that it is uni- 
versal.* 

To this same delicate intensiveness and extensiveness of the 
sense of touch, upon which depend man’s power of using tools, 
and consequently his capability of being civilized, is to be 
referred also the pleasure which he takes in dress. Of course, 
in this discussion, we make no allusion to the useful offices 
which clothes perform, in concealing and protecting the per- 
son, but consider solely their esthetic worth and the connec- 
tion which they have with the inner life. The idea of mere 
physical comfort and commodity does not here come into the 
account. We do not, as is commonly supposed, bestow care 
upon our wardrobe for the simple gratification of vanity, for 
the sake of being admired by others; but it is to amplify and 
beautify our own individuality, to extend and ennoble our per- 
sonal existence. Clothes are not mere hulls or exuvia, but 
in their use become a sensitive tissue of organic filaments, in 
which a fine nervous circulation is kept up. They are real 
adjuncts of the wearer, and bear to him the relation not only 
of contiguity, but also of continuity. They are not to be re- 
garded as things hanging upon or floating about him, with no 
closer connection ; else the “ human form divine,” instead of 
being dignified by them, would be degraded to a clothes-horse, 
or to a lay-figure for the exhibition of dry goods. 

The true philosophy of dress may be elucidated by a few 
simple experiments. Take a pole of uniform thickness, and lay 
it horizontally across the palm of the hand. If it be perfectly 
at rest, we shall feel only the weight of the pole; but if it be 
disturbed, or if the centre of gravity be not in the middle of the 
hand, so that the pole tips and is constantly tending to fall, and 
a slight though continued muscular effort is required to keep it 
in a horizontal position, then we obtain at once a clear concep- 
tion of its length. If, now, we set the pole endwise on the tip of 
the finger, so long as it stands perfectly perpendicular, we feel 
only its weight; but as soon as it inclines, and the upper end is 
thrown out of the centre of gravity, “‘ even in the estimation of 


* For a full and clear metaphysical elucidation of this topic, see the chapter 
entitled Die Menschliche Sinnlichkeit, in Lotze’s Mikrokosmus, Vol. 1. p. 168. 
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a hair,” making a slight movement of the hand necessary in 
order to keep it in an upright position, then we feel its height, 
and immediately receive an idea of the distance of the free 
movable end from the resting-point on the finger. Again, if 
we take a thread, with a ball attached to the lower end, and 
hold it perpendicularly in a state of rest, we shall be sensible 
only of the weight of the ball. If, however, we swing it in a 
horizontal plane, so that the thread by its movement is brought 
into contact with a series of nerve-points in the tips of the fin- 
gers, our knowledge is at once greatly enlarged, — we get a 
conception of the length of the thread, the weight of the ball, 
the radius of the circle which it describes, and the velocity 
with which it moves through the periphery of this circle. The 
same principle may be illustrated by pressing the finger on the 
bottom of a bowl, or of any other hollow vessel; then let this 
bowl be struck, and we shall be able to determine, by an im- 
mediate sensation, the direction in which the blow tended to 
move it, the distance of the point struck from the end of the 
finger, the size of the vessel, as well as the hardness and elas- 
ticity of the material of which it is made. Like results 
would be obtained by inverting the bowl, and poising it on 
the finger. 

It would lead us too far from our present purpose to elabo- 
rate any philosophical theory of these phenomena. The sim- 
ple fact is, that whenever any object comes in contact with 
any part of our bodies, immediately our personal conscious- 
ness is, as it were, extended into that object, permeating it, and 
there arises the feeling of a prolongation or amplification of 
our own self. The application of this principle to clothes is 
obvious. We see it illustrated most strikingly in the various 
coverings for the head: the flaring aigrets of the Orientals, 
the huge coiffures of the Roman ladies satirized by Juvenal, 
la fontange alticre which Boileau ridiculed, the stately tower 
of lace with which every rustic beauty of Normandy still as- 
pires to crown her head, the famous Elizabethan hat, rising 
like the ‘ shaft of a steeple,” and surmounted by lofty plumes, 
and that gay, flaunting head-gear called “ the tire-valiant,” 
which Falstaff thought was so becoming to the arched brow of 
Mistress Ford. Indeed, every covering for the head, when re- 
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duced to its simplest elements, is nothing more than the per- 
pendicular pole of which mention has already been made : its 
worth, i. e. the pleasure that it affords, depends upon its 
height, its form, and especially upon the manner in which it 
is worn. A tall hat, set perfectly perpendicular on the head, 
gives to the wearer only a sense of its weight. In order to 
get the full benefit of it, we must adjust it at a greater of 
less inclination, so that the centre of gravity shall be thrown 
without the base. The equilibrium being thus disturbed, the 
hat has a constant tendency to fall, and must be kept in posi- 
tion by a slight muscular effort at the point where it comes in 
contact with the head. Thus worn, the head-dress is some- 
thing more than a mere protection against atmospherical acci- 
dents; it is the summit of pride and the climax of emotion. 
The African chief who wore upon his dusky brow 
“ The round 
And top of sovereignty,” 

in the form of a long tin can, picked up as a waif on the sea- 
shore, and labelled “ concentrated gravy,” no doubt was more 
kingly in his thoughts with this “ likeness of a kingly crown” 
upon his head. 

The Indian warrior, who dresses his head with long, stiff 
feathers, does not thereby seek merely to terrify the enemy, 
but also to increase his own estimation of himself. He iden- 
tifies himself with the lofty appendage, and not only seems, 
but actually feels, more formidable by reason of this majes- 
tic prolongation of his personality. The civilized soldier fos- 
ters a like feeling by means of the tall helmet, the glittering 
crest, the nodding plume, and the huge fabric of bear-skin 
which towers above the head of the grenadier. The object 
of these is certainly not protection, since in modern warfare 
they are rather a real source of danger. And indeed, dress, 
like all the other fine arts,* originated, not in the physical 
necessities, but in the spiritual wants of mankind. The first 
care of the primitive man, in this respect, was not comfort, 
but decoration. The tattoo is the oldest kind of raiment ; 


* See the North American Review for October, 1866, Art. “ The Philosophy 
of the Fine Arts.” 
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and the process of putting it on is painful. The end sought 
after, in this aboriginal vesture made up of punctures and 
paint, was neither warmth nor decency, but simply ornament ; 
and that, too, not merely for the purpose of gratifying vanity 
by an appeal to the eyes of fellow-barbarians, but as a means 
of strengthening and intensifying the consciousness of worth 
in the wearer himself. 

What has been said of coverings for the head is also true 
of encasings for the feet. Boot-heels are miniature stilts. We 
feel the pressure of one end against the foot, and of the other 
end against the earth ; and thus, at every step, we realize the 
whole distance between these two points. Thus we actually 
add to our stature. In the ancient drama, the buskin gave 
heroic dignity to the character, and was associated with high 
tragedy ; whereas the sock was the synonyme of low comedy. 
And the present generation of young ladies in high-heeled 
bootees walk through the world with much greater assur- 
ance than their mothers and grandmothers did in flat-soled 
slippers. 

On the principle of the experiment with the ball and string 
are to be explained all drapery, flowing robes, and fluttering 
ornaments. We have an illustration of this in the sports of a 
child, who attaches to his person a long train or tail, which 
drags at some distance behind him, and affords a pleasurable 
sensation by its contact with the ground; and when, as he 
runs, it rises and flaps in the air, he is conscious of every vi- 
bration, even to the remote end. For the child the enjoyment 
is the same as if his being had been really prolonged in that di- 
rection by the development of a new organ. The modes of dress 
reducible to the principle of the ball and string are peculiarly 
feminine, and capable of a highly poetic and ideal refinement. 
Herein has the toilet art in all ages attained its greatest perfec- 
tion. Nature herself has furnished a model in adorning the 
head with long, flowing hair, in surrounding ‘the seat of 
reason ” with this wavy mass, which can be piled up into tow- 
ers, or rolled on “ rats,’”’ or allowed to float in ringlets, or flow 
in waterfalls ; in short, can be combed, puffed, plaited, curled, 
twisted, frizzled, crimped, braided, and knotted so as to afford 
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the greatest variety of sensations. It is remarkable how states 
of the mind make free with the hair. Fear sets it on end, 
“ Like q@ills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
Courage and energy crisp it like wire, manly frankness lifts 
it from the clear forehead, and baseness combs it down and 
crops it across the low brow by “ instinctive logic of corre- 
spondencies.” It also marks certain stages in the growth of 
races, as seen in the woolly fleece of the prolific and young- 
blooded African, and in the lank and drooping locks of the de- 
caying tribes of our aborigines. Long hair, which St. Paul 
styles a shame to man but the glory of woman, is, at the same 
time, with her a powerful weapon for good or for evil, — the 
most formidable of all 
“ The warlike things 
That make up beauty’s magazines.” 

It preserves this talismanic influence through all transforma- 
tions, from the sunny curls of childhood to the snowy hairs of 
age. In no part of her toilet does a lady more unmistakably, 
though perhaps unconsciously, reveal her character, than in 
her coiffure. Her idiosyncrasies will peep out through her 
tresses. Besides, the distinctive habiliments of the sexes are 
predetermined in the hair, and descend from it. Its undulat- 
ing luxuriance suggests the graceful folds of the robe, so that 
the entire costume is really only a continuation of the chevelure. 

In obedience to this hint of Nature, the maiden of the Amer- 
ican forest or of the South Sea Islands decorates herself with 
drooping feathers and fringes, puts long pendents in her ears, 
or perhaps, if a princess, suspends a pearl from her nose, and 
adorns her neck, wrists, and ankles with tinted shells and 
strings of coral, and a variegated wampum of beads and ivory 
and polished bones; whilst the young girl of civilized coun- 
tries ornaments her person with fluttering ribbons and tassels, 
girdles, loops, chains with crosses attached, and other dangling 
paraphernalia, all productive of the most graceful effect. The 
floating veil, the flowing sleeve, the mantle, and the ample de- 
corum of the skirt, derive their charm from the graceful illu- 
sion that in all these appendages and expansions a part of the 
existence and personality of the wearer waves and flutters with 
every breeze, rising and sinking in rbythmic sympathy with 
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every movement. This sensation is capable of extreme refine- 
ment by the use of lawns and laces, and those innumerable 
delicate textures which play such an insportant part in dress, 
considered as a fine art. To the same feeling are attributable 
also the various rejuvenating artifices of the toilet. The bor- 
rowed curls, the pencilled eyebrows, the ghastly enamelled 


skin 
. “ The steely-prisoned shape, 
So oft made taper by constraint of tape,” 


and all the cosmetic legerdemain by which declining age con- 
jures away the ravages of time, are intended not so much 
to impose on others as to soothe the person thus embellished. 
When wrinkles begin to furrow the cheeks and crow-feet be- 
leaguer the eyes, it is natural that a lady should wish to banish 
the painful thought that her youth is flown, and by a little 
rouge and powder seek to restore the rose and the lily, and 
cheat herself into the illusion that 
“°T is beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on.” 

To a mother, indeed, such arts are unseemly; but to the fad- 
ing spinster, whom adverse fate has grudged the happiness of 
seeing her youth renewed in any dearer image of herself, 
why should the captious scoffer deny this poor “ surcease of 
sorrow ’’? 

To the principle illustrated by the hollow vessel are to be 
referred all closely fitting garments and enveloping supports of 
the body, such as waistcoats, pantaloons, coats, corsets, and, on 
a smaller scale, bands and bracelets. The sole difference is, 
that, in the experiment, the vessel rested only on the tip of the 
finger, whereas these vestments come in contact with the body 
at many points. They produce, in a greater or less degree, 
the sensations of tension, firmness, inflexibility, concentrated 
and elastic strength; and the qualities which belong to the 
clothes we transfer to ourselves, and the imagination gives us 
credit for them as personal properties. With the fairer sex, 
however, this rigidity is modified, as we have already intimated, 
by those fine wavy and airy fabrics with which the maiden 
loves to encloud her form. The pleasure which these things 
afford her is purely subjective, and would be the same even if 
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there were not an eye in the world to admire their graceful- 
ness. They appeal immediately to her consciousness ; in the 
phraseology of the Schoolmen, the circa quam and the in qua 
are one and the same. This sense of manliness is excited in 
the boy, on that gala-day of his existence when his long clothes 
become short, and he puts on his first trousers; and it is still 
further intensified by fastening them under his boots with 
straps, although even this adjustment falls below his ideal, and 
he looks forward to the time when he shall wear an iron armor 
or a panoply of steel, in which he imagines himself absolutely 
invincible. 

It is thus that apparel develops in us new graces and new 
powers. These woven integuments in which we are encased 
become a part of ourselves, living tissues, a body round the 
body. Every fibre in our raiment, like every hair on our head, 
carries a streamlet of our life. Kleider machen Leute, is a 
maxim of far broader significance than Herr Rabener ever 
dreamed of. Milton may sing of a poetic Paradise, where 
our great progenitors were free from 


“ These troublesome disguises which we wear”; 


but the truth is, that, without these “ disguises,” there could 
have been neither valor in man nor modesty in woman. They 
are not only envelopes of the body, but also emanations of the 
soul. The Adamitic fanaticism of the fifteenth century was 
not a return to angelic innocence, but a relapse into primitive 
brutishness. As regards his consciousness, the man and his 
clothes are one. The spirit of the prophet was in the prophet’s 
mantle, and the healing virtue of our Saviour extended even 
to the hem of his garment which the woman touched. 

It is striking to observe how many phrases in daily use have 
reference to this feeling: to be clothed with authority, with 
beauty, or with curses; to wear “a cloak of maliciousness,” or 
to palliate a crime; the manners and customs of a people are re- 
flected in their costumes or characteristics of dress, and, accord-, 
ing to Paley, “ man is a bundle of habits,” all his high spiritual 
functions being summed up in this one word savoring of broad- 
cloth and the sartorial goose. Language itself is the vesture 
of thought, and metaphors are the holiday attire. The human 
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body is only the flesh-garment of the soul; and in Goethe's 
sublime drama, the spirit evoked by Faust tells him that na- 
ture is but an ever-changing web, the living and visible vest- 
ment of God woven in the roaring loom of time. We cite 
these common forms of speech to show how intimate and al- 
most organic is the connection between the creature and his 
clothes, and how this relation is unconsciously recognized even 
by those who may have never thought of their garments other- 
wise than as adventitious wrappages to protect them against 
the inclemencies of the seasons. 
“ A la mode Kleider, 4 la mode Sinnen; 
Wie sich’s wandelt aussen, wandelt sich’s auch innen,” 

wrote Frederic von Logau more than two centuries ago. Not 
that the mind is always shaped by the clothes, (although to 
dress a child like a monkey or a motley fool must be detri- 
mental to its impressible character.) but that the inner is ex- 
pressed by the outer; or, as old Polonius says in his paternal 
advice to Laertes, “ the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 

Individual, national, and sectarian eccentricities are very lia- 
ble to crop out in the habiliments. The romantic and courtly 
chivalry of the Middle Ages is as clearly seen in costume as in 
art and poetry. Especially by symbolical colors were repre- 
sented all phases of feeling, —the green of budding hope, the 
yellow of reciprocated affection, the red of passionate love, the 
white of purity, the blue of constancy, and the black of grief 
and mourning. By a skilful blending of these colors, the hero 
or the victim of love was enabled to publish the whole history 
of his passion. Thus an intermixture of green and black would 
tell how his tender hope had been “ nipped in the bud.” Not 
only did he wear “his heart upon his sleeve,” but his whole 
raiment was variegated with his emotions. The tout ensemble 
of his toilet was an erotic poem. Others, more susceptible to 
family pride than to a sentimental passion, blazoned their 
garments with their coats of arms, and walked abroad as living 
books of heraldry, “ known and read of all men.” To this whim- 
sical custom Heine wittily alludes in the following lines : — 

“ Das mahnt an das Mittelalter so schin, 
An Edelknechte und Knappen, 


Die in dem Herzen getragen die Trew’ 
And auf dem Hintern ihr Wappen.” 
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And in Beaumont and Fletcher’s “‘ The Custom of the Coun- 
try” (Act II. Se. 3), Rutilio says to his brother Arnoldo, 
“ Sure you should not be 
Without a neat historical shirt.” * 
That smocks were also embellished in the same way is evident 
from “ The City Match” of Jasper Mayne, in which this poetic 
chaplain to Charles II. thus describes the “ hollie worke ” of a 
lady’s wardrobe : — 
“ She works religious petticoats ; for flowers 

She ’ll make church-histories; her needle doth 

So sanctify my cushionets! besides, 

My smock-sleeves have such holy embroideries, 

And are so learned, that I fear in time 

All my apparel will be quoted by 

Some pure instructor.” 


It was also common to adorn the habiliments with riddles and 
rebuses, so that every man presented himself in society as a 
conundrum to be guessed, and women became more enigmat- 
ical than ever. A notable instance of this kind was Bernhard 
Rohrbach, a fashionable lion of the fourteenth century. On 
his cap he wore a silver scorpion with four V’s, and on his right 
leg a similar scorpion with four M’s, by which combination he 
meant to express the following sentiment, Mich Miihet Mannich 
Mal Ungliick Untreu Und Unfall. The same medieval dandy 
informs us in his diary that one sleeve of his coat was embroi- 
dered with six pounds of silver thread. 

The Protestantism of the sixteenth century is represented 
in the slashed party-colored Pluderhosen of the German Lands- 
knecht, as well as in the theses which Luther nailed on the 
doors of the Wittenberg cathedral. Throughout all Europe 
the new doctrine was identified with voluminous bag-breeches 
of the most variegated hues,t which continued to be the pre- 

* A shirt adorned with worked or woven figures, generally illustrating historical 
themes. 

t A single pair of these fantastic trousers often contained two hundred yards of 
silk, so that when a troop of Landsknechte marched by, it was like the noise of many 
waters, or, as an old writer observes, “ Like the river Elbe rushing over adam.” The 
princes were very hostile to this costume, and endeavored to make it disreputable by 
clothing hangmen in it; and it is related of Joachim II. of Brandenburg, that at 
church, in the midst of an imposing service, he cut the girdle of a nobleman, and 
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vailing mode till during the latter half of the century, when 
the political and religious ascendency of Spain not only put 
the minds of men in a strait-jacket, but also invested their 
bodies with the narrowest, stiffest, and dreariest of costumes. 
With the seventeenth century came a reaction, and a return to 
freedom both in dogmas and dress, which during the Thirty 
Years’ War degenerated into extreme license, until in 1650 
the French resumed the place which they had occupied three 
hundred years before,* as the legislators of fashion. This was 
the age of Louis XIV. and of perukes. The whole civilization 
of the epoch is rococo, of which Le Nostre is the genius, and 
Versailles, Saint Cloud, Fontainebleau, Meudon, and Chantilly 
are the monuments. It is the Flora of the Renaissance run 
wild, as the subsequent period of the queue is the same Flora 
dried and pressed in an herbarium.t Around these ‘two arti- 
cles of dress —the periwig and the pigtail — cluster the art, 
the poetry, and the culture of Europe during more than a 
hundred and fifty years. Mais nous avons changé tout cela. 
The concussion of the French Revolution broke up all routine 
in thought and dress, and men ceased to associate 
“ Wisdom with periwigs, with cassocks grace, 
Courage with swords, gentility with lace.” 

But not only do peculiarities of costume serve to distin- 
guish great historical periods, but they also indicate the idio- 
syncrasies of individuals within narrower circles. When Mr. 
Smirke, the curate, “ cut off his coat-collar, and let his hair 
grow over his back,” it was evident that the tide of his 
thoughts was setting Romeward, and that his affections had 
been taken in the snare of the Scarlet Woman. LEccentricities 
of opinion on religious or social questions are quite sure to 
show themselves in apparel. On the other hand, the love of 
fashion is a safety-valve for many internal forces, which other- 


thus let his buiky “inexpressibles ” all down about his heels, to the great amuse- 
ment of the spectators. 

* From 1350 to 1415, when Burgundy took the leadership, and dictated the dress 
of Europe till 1480. , 

t The queue, or Zop/, is of German origin, and was invented by Frederick William 
I. of Prussia. It superseded the periwig in the same year (1720) in which that 
monarch acquired the province of Pomerania, and founded the royal residence of 
Potsdam. 
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wise might explode very destructively to social continuity and 
comfort. The leader of the /on seldom clamors much about 
her political rights, or searches very deeply into the grounds of 
her religious faith; whereas the women of those sects which 
are restricted in dress are apt to amplify in other spheres. The 
Quakeress may be narrow in her skirts, but as a compensation 
she will be “ very large in the ministry.” The fiercest contro- 
versy now raging in the bosom of the Anglican Establishment 
is about — clothes. The whole Church is agitated by a ques- 
tion of clerical millinery. At this very moment thousands of 
rational men and women pin the eternal hopes of mankind to 
this holy haberdashery. Perhaps the pious fervor of many 
would wax cold, and a multitude of illusions be dissipated, if 
by historical inquiry it were shown from what a lowly origin 
these ecclesiastical vestments have been raised to their present 
sacred associations, through what centuries of foulest muck 
they have been draggled, and how many spiders and unclean 
beetles have successively tenanted their folds. The alb is only 
a while shirt, and the mysterious chasuble is derived from the 
slang term by which the Roman peasant designated his smock- 
frock worn on a rainy day over his coat, and encasing him like 
a little house or casula,* just as a hat is metaphorically called 
a tile. 

The office of drapery in art is an obvious corollary of the 
principles which we have set forth in this paper. Only so far 
as dress springs from and illustrates character can it be admit- 
ted to the realm of art. If our apparel originate in physical 
necessities, then there can be no greater absurdity than a 
draped statue. The true use of drapery is not to conceal, 
but to repeat in a more fluent material the flowing outlines of 
the human form. It is to the body what the clouds are to the | 
sun, — hiding it from view, but at the same time reflecting its 
brightness, and augmenting its beauty a thousand-fold. It is 
only by drapery that the grace and dignity of the figure can be 
fully expressed. Compare the gentle and harmonious undula- 
tions in which Praxiteles has clothed the Venus of Cos, with 
the heavy and majestic folds that shroud the statue of Juno 


* “ Quasi minor casa, eo quod totum hominem tegat.” — Isidorus. 
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Lucina, and. we see how drapery, so far from obscuring the 
beauty or ¢randeur of tle form, coalesces with it to a common 
effect. The truth is, garments are as natural to man as feath- 
ers are to birds. The former spring from the constructive fac- 
ulties of the mind, as the latter do from the constructive forces 
of the body; and as the organic energies of the mind are 
higher and more comprehensive than those of the body, so hu- 
man clothes are. more free and various than animal clothes. 
The fine tact of the human skin is a better defence than the 
tough hide of the pachyderm, or the impenetrable mail of the 
armadillo. Each of the lower animals is by its structure pre- 
destined to a certain zone or habitat. Man modifies his or- 
ganization by raiment, and thereby adapts himself to the burn- 
ing of the line, or the freezing of the pole. His cosmopolitism 
depends upon his clothes. It is an observation of Wilkinson, 
that under the tropics, where the climate tends to blacken and 
thicken the skin, white and thin garments are worn; whereas 
the inhabitant of temperate or frigid regions wraps himself in 
dark and heavy woollen fabrics. Thus clothing comes in as a 
supplemental force to preserve the equilibrium between man 
and nature. Clothes, like arts, manners, laws, and everything 
that beautifies our earthly estate, are but new creations and 
broader extensions of our human nature. The vestures of 
the spirit are immortal, like the spirit itself. The Ancient of 
Days has “a waistcoat of white wool”; “fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints”; and the promise for all is of “ gar- 
ments that wax not old.” 4 


| 
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Art. VII.— Life and Letters of John Winthrop, from his Em- 
barkation for New England in 1630, with the Charter and 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay, to his Death in 1649. 
By Rosert C. Winrsrop. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1867. 8vo. pp. xii. and 478. 


Wuen the first volume of Mr. Winthrop’s memoir of his 
distinguished ancestor was published, three years ago, we took 
occasion to express our high appreciation of his diligence and 
fidelity as a biographer, and to trace at some length the per- 
sonal history of Governor Winthrop, from his birth to his em- 
barkation for New England. In resuming our narrative at 
the point where it was interrupted in our previous article,* 
we have again to recognize, at the outset, the interest and 
importance of the documents recently discovered among the 
Winthrop papers, and to bear renewed testimony to the clear- 
ness and candor uniformly exhibited by Mr. Winthrop in re- 
cording the various incidents of the Governor’s public and 
private life, and in discussing the vexed questions with which 
it was occasionally necessary to deal. If his new volume is of 
inferior interest to its predecessor, it is only because the new 
material brought forward is less striking and characteristic 
than that which was contained in his first volume, and because 
there was not much more to be learned about Governor Win- 
throp’s life in New England. The Governor’s own journal, 
with Mr. Savage’s invaluable notes and appendices, had made 
that subject familiar to every student of our Colonial history. 
It is mainly from this source that Mr. Winthrop has drawn his 
materials ; but he has neglected no known source of informa- 
tion, and in the body of his work, or in the Appendix, he has 
incorporated many letters and other documents hitherto un- 
published, and of much historical interest. 

It was on the 10th of April, 1630, that Winthrop and his 
little company, in the Arbella and her three consorts, passed 
the Lizard, and, entering the open sea, bade a last farewell to 
their native land. The voyage was long and tedious; and it 
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was not until Saturday, the 12th of June, that the Governor’s 
ship came to anchor in the mouth of Salem Harbor. Three 
weeks afterward, the Talbot, in which was his second son, 
Henry, also arrived at Salem; and on the very day of the 
landing of this youth, says an old family record, cited in the 
volume before us, “ he and the principal officers of the ship, 
walking out to a place now called, by the Salemites, Northfield, 
to view the Indian wigwams, they saw on the other side of the 
river a small canoe. He would have had one of the company 
swim over and fetch it, rather than walk several miles on foot, it 
being very hot weather: but none of the party could swim but 
himself; and so he plunged in, and, as he was swimming over, 
was taken with the cramp a few roods from the shore, and 
drowned.”” The death of his son, who is described by Hubbard 
as “a sprightly and hopeful young gentleman,” was a severe 
blow to Winthrop, in the midst of the cares and anxieties with 
which he was burdened. “ We have met with many sad and 
discomfortable things, as thou shalt hear after ; and the Lord’s 
hand hath been heavy upon myself in some very near to me,” 
he wrote in the first letter to his wife. “ My son Henry! my 
son Henry! ah, poor child! Yet it grieves me much more for 
my poor daughter. The Lord strengthen and comfort her 
heart, to bear this cross patiently. I know thou wilt not be 
wanting to her in this distress. Yet, for all these things, (I 
praise my God,) I am not discouraged ; nor do I see cause to — 
repent or despair of those good days here which will make 
amends for all.” 

Previously to his arrival there had been, beside the success- 
ful venture at Plymouth, several attempts to form settlements 
within the present limits of Massachusetts; but nearly all of 
them had come to naught, and only one, that at Naumkeag, or 
Salem, had attained a healthy existence. At the beginning of 
1630, it is supposed, the whole number of persons in the Colo- 
ny was about three hundred, of whom two thirds were settled 
at Salem, and the rest at Charlestown. The chief magistrate 
of these little communities was John Endicott, who acted 
under the authority of a commission, issued to him in the 
previous year, as ‘“ Governor of London’s Plantation in the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England,” and who was subordi- 
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nate to the “ Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay 
in New England.” It will be seen, therefore, that Endicott 
possessed only a delegated authority, for the proper exercise of 
which he was responsible to a superior power residing in Eng- 
land. By the election of Winthrop as successor to Cradock in 
the government of the Company, and his subsequent removal 
to this country in accordance with the terms of the memorable 
agreement at Cambridge, the whole system was changed, and 
a vigorous impulse was given to the great work of colonization. 
Seven or eight hundred persons came over in the ships which 
accompanied him, when the chief government of the Company 
was transferred from England to America, or which followed 
immediately afterward as a part of the same expedition, beside 
two or three hundred who came in ships not belonging to the 
Company’s fleet ; and, at a little later period, another thousand 
were added to the population, as the direct fruit of the impor- 
tant change which had been introduced in the management of 
the Colonial affairs. ‘“ Henceforth,” as our author remarks, 
“instead of two or three hundred pioneer planters, thinly scat- 
tered around the Bay, looking to a Governor and Company 
across the wide and wintry ocean for their authority and in- 
structions, two or three thousand inhabitants are to be seen, 
with a Governor and Legislature upon their own soil, and of 
their own selection; erecting houses, building ships, laying 
out villages and towns, establishing churches, schools, and 
even a college ; and lay ing broad and deep the foundations of 
an independent republic.” 

Winthrop and a large part of his associates first established 
themselves at Charlestown, where “a great house” had been 
built in the previous year; and here the first Court of Assistants 
was held, on the 23d of August. The first question discussed 
was, ** How the ministers shall be maintained”; and it was or- 
dered, ‘that houses be built for them, with convenient speed, 
at the public charge,” and that fixed salaries be paid to them. 
Charlestown did not, however, possess the advantages which 
were desirable in a place for permanent residence, as the new 
settlers “ could finde but one spring, and that not to be come 
at but when the tide was downe”; and accordingly they de- 
termined to remove across the river to a place called by the 
VOL. CIV. — NO. 214. 12 
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Indians Shawmut, where, as they were told, there was an ex- 
cellent spring: “* Whereupon,” say the Charlestown Records, 
“after the death of Mr. Johnson and divers others, the Gov- 
ernor, with Mr. Wilson, and the greatest part of the church 
removed thither: whither also the frame of the Governor’s 
house, in preparation at this town, was also (to the discontent 
of some) carried ; where people began to build their houses 
against winter ; and this place was called Boston.” The exact 
date of Winthrop’s removal is unknown ; but it was probably 
in October, four or five weeks after the passage of the order 
that the name should be changed to Boston.* The change of 
residence appears to have been a very satisfactory one ; and in 
his first letter to his wife from his new home, the third or 
fourth written from America, he says: ‘ We are here in a 
paradise. Though we have not beef and mutton ete., yet 
(God be praised) we want them not; our Indian corn answers 
for all. Yet here is fowl and fish in great plenty.” Neverthe- 
less, the following winter was one of great hardship; and so 
early as the 5th of February, the Governor is described by 
Cotton Mather as distributing ‘the last handful of meal in the 
barrel unto a poor man distressed by the wolf at the door.” 
On that very day, however, the ship Lion arrived, having on 
board Roger Williams and about two hundred tons of goods, 
“all in good condition,” says Winthrop’s journal ; and on the 
22d a day of Thanksgiving was held, “ by order from the Gov- 
ernour and Council, directed to all the plantations.” This, as 
Winthrop’s biographer remarks, must have been the first regu- 
larly appointed Massachusetts Thanksgiving ; and probably no 
festival of the kind has ever been celebrated with more grateful 
hearts. 

Meanwhile, the Governor’s wife and eldest son, with the 
younger members of the family, remained in England, prepar- 
ing for their embarkation as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments could be completed. 


* Governor Winthrop’s house was at the corner of Milk Street and Washington 
Street, near where the Old South Church now stands. The first two or three sum- 
mers after his arrival were passed at Mistick ; but afterward, it is believed, he re- 
sided wholly in Boston. Mistick, where he owned a farm known as the Ten Hills 
Farm, was within the present limits of Somerville, near Medford. It was here that 
the first vessel launched in Massachusetts was built. 

t Beside the letters already printed in Mr. Savage’s Appendix, Mr. Winthrop 
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While they were engaged in these preparations, the Gover- 
nor’s third son, Forth Winthrop, sickened and died. We know 
little of him, excepting from his own letters, several of which 
are printed for the first time in the volume before us; but he 
was evidently a young man of excellent promise, and warmly 
interested in the success of his father’s undertaking. A letter 
from his cousin, Ursula Sherman, to whom he was engaged to 
be married, has also come down to our time, and is doubtless 
familiar to many of our readers. It shows that she was a 
woman in every way fitted to be the wife of such a man, and 
well merits the strong commendation which Mr. Savage be- 
stowed on it in one of the notes to his edition of the History.* 
An undated letter from Margaret Winthrop, which was proba- 
ably written in November or December, 1630, and is now 
pi:ave2 sor the first time, gives so graphic a picture of his last 
sickness, and is so characteristic of the writer, that we cannot 
refrain from citing it. It is addressed to John Winthrop, Jr., 
who was then in London. 


“To my very loving sonne Mr. John Winthrop at Mr. Downings house in Fleete 
Streete neere the Conduit at the signe of the Bishop these deliver in London. 
“Lovixnce Sonne,—I am sory I can not right to thee so chere- 
fully as I should if God had not visited us with this stroke of my 
sonnes death. The thoughts of him doe so take up my minde, that I 
am not fit for other imployment. But it is the Lord that hath done it, 
& we must submit to his will. I did not expect the ende of his dayse 
had bine so neere; if I had I would have sent for you, to have taken 
your last leave of him. I thanke the Lord he dyed very comfortabley, 
and was all the time of his sicknes very well affected, and did use many 
good speaches to myselfe and others, that gave us assurance that he 
was the child,of God, and that God had fitted him for himselfe. He 
told me the onely cause that he did desyre life for was that he mite 
gloryfy God, and spend those gifts which God had given him to better 
use then formerly he had done; with many promyses that if God did 
spare his life he would never folloe the vanytyes of this world. The 


prints several characteristic letters from Mrs. Winthrop, John Winthrop the 
younger, and from other members of the family, which have never before been 
printed, and which are scarcely less interesting and suggestive than those contained 
in his first volume. 

* “If our language can exhibit any letter of a female hand,” are his words, 
“earlier in date than this, and more likely to be read with delight a thousand years 
after, it is not within my recollection.” 
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day before he dyed he sayd that Sathan was busy with him to laye some 
sines to his charge; but the Lord gave him powre against him, so as 
he told me not many owres before his death, that his fayth was stead- 
fast in God through Jesus Christ for his salvation. 

“T will not saye any more of him at this tyme; the Lord give us 
grace to make good use of this afflicktion. I received thy loving letter 
by my brother Gostlinge and the things you sent this weeke, and I 
have nothinge but my thanks to returne to thee. I blesse God for the 
good nuse from N: E:. I send up Mr. Nuttalls bond by this bearer. 
My mother Clopton would entreate you that if you sell y* brothers land 
hir cosin Hubbart may helpe you with a chapman for it, or if you let 
it he desyres to hire some part of it. I thinke longe to heare of my 
sister Downings recovery. I pray remember my love to them both, 
and all my cosins, and thus with my love and blessinge to thy selfe, 
desyringe the Lord to keepe thee, I rest 

“ Your assured lovinge mother 
“Marcaret Wintnrore. 


“This sad time hath made me I have not spoke with M" Le, but I 
doe not forgette it, but will at convenient time know what he will doe.” 


It was several months after this letter was written that Mrs. 
Winthrop embarked for America with the rest of her children, 
except Deane, who remained in England to complete his edu- 
cation. The voyage was even longer than her husband’s, and 
was saddened by the death at sea of an infant daughter, who 
was born after the Governor left home. Among the passengers 
was the saintly John Eliot; and it was with more than the 
wonted demonstrations of joy and gratitude that the new- 
comers were received. As the Governor’s family went on 
shore, a salute was fired from the ship; and “at their land- 
ing,” says the History, “the captains, with their companies, 
entertained them with a guard, and divers vollies of shot, and 
three drakes; and divers of the Assistants, and most of the 
people of the near plantations, came to welcome them, and 
brought and sent, for divers days, great store of provisions, as 
fat hogs, kids, venison, poultry, geese, partridges, etc., so as the 
like joy and manifestation of love had never been seen in New 
England.” A week afterward, on the 11th of November, a 
day of thanksgiving was kept at Boston ; and Governor Brad- 
ford of Plymouth speedily took occasion to pay a visit of con- 
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gratulation to his “much honored and beloved friend.” So 
great was the Governor’s personal popularity at that time, and 
so cordially did the whole community sympathize with his 
private happiness. 

But Winthrop was soon to learn how little reliance can be 
placed on the popular favor; and so early as the following 
April, only a year and a half after his arrival, we find the evi- 
dence of a personal difference between the Governor and the 
Deputy Governor, Thomas Dudley, which subsequently at- 
tained considerable importance, and enlisted numerous parti- 
sans. Nearly all that is now known about this early contro- 
versy is derived from Winthrop’s own record ; but it has been 
often and justly remarked, that his narrative has too many of 
the marks of candor and truthfulness to permit us to doubt its 
entire accuracy, or to suppose that the writer has, in any re- 
spect, failed to do justice to his opponents. It was natural, 
perhaps, that Dudley, who was a man of a strong will and many 
years older than the Governor, should be somewhat impatient 
under the inflexible administration of his superior; and that 
Winthrop, who felt the weight of heavy responsibility and saw 
how great was the effect of example, should freely express his 
disapprobation of everything which tended to weaken his au- 
thority or to breed discontent. The first public notice of the 
breach was the presentation to the Court, on the 3d of April, 
of a letter from Dudley resigning the offices of Deputy Governor 
and Assistant. The resignation was not accepted ; and on the 
1st of May a meeting was held at Winthrop’s house in Boston 
to consider the subject. At this meeting hot words passed 
between the Governor and the Deputy Governor about a bar- 
gain which the latter had made with some poor members of the | 
congregation, to whom he had agreed to sell seven bushels and 
a half of corn for ten bushels to be returned when the harvest 
was gathered. This the Governor and some others thought 
was oppressive, and an infraction of the law against usury ; but 
Dudley maintained that it was lawful, and told the Governor 
“that, if he had thought he had sent for him to his house to 
give him such usage, he would not have come there; and that 
he never knew any man of understanding of other opinion ; and 
that if the Governor thought otherwise of it, it was his weak- 
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ness.” Exactly what Winthrop replied we are not informed ; 
but afterward a question arose about the manner in which 
Dudley’s house was built, the Governor having told him “ that 
he did not well to bestow such cost about wainscotting and 
adorning his house, in the beginning of a plantation, both in 
regard of the necessity of public charges, and for example, 
etc.” This matter and the other points of difference, however, 
appear to have been satisfactorily adjusted for a time; and at 
a General Court in the following week, Winthrop and Dudley 
were both elected to their old offices. 

The reconciliation did not last long; and in August, the 
Deputy Governor being still dissatisfied, a conference was held 
at Charlestown by several of the principal persons in the Col- 
ony, at which both parties were present. After the conference 
had been opened with prayer, Dudley began his complaints, 
alleging as his first grievance “a breach of promise, both in 
the Governor and others, in not building at Newtown.” After 
a protracted discussion, the ministers withdrew for consulta- 
tion, and on their return they delivered an opinion partially 
condemning the Governor, and at the same time admitting that 
there were some extenuating circumstances ; whereupon Win- 
throp, “ professing himself willing to submit his own opinion 
to the judgment of so many wise and godly friends, acknowl- 
edged himself faulty.” The afternoon session opened in a 
very unpromising manner, as both parties were much exasper- 
ated. Almost at the outset, “ the Deputy rose up in great fury 
and passion,” the History tells us, and the Governor grew very 
hot also, so as they both fell into bitterness ; but, by mediation 
of the mediators, they were soon pacified.” Dudley then pre- 
sented seven separate charges against Winthrop’s administra- 
tion of the public affairs, to each of which a satisfactory reply 
was given on the spot. No decision was pronounced at that 
time, and the conference broke up, after “ commending the 
success of it by prayer to the Lord”; but subsequently the 
ministers ordered the Governor to procure a minister for New- 
town, and to pay a portion of his salary; or, if he was not able to 
do this before the next spring, to give Dudley twenty pounds 
toward the expense which he had incurred in building there. 
About the same time Winthrop’s daughter Mary was married 
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to Dudley’s eldest son, and at a little later period a complete 
reconciliation was effected, —a reconciliation equally honorable 
to both parties. 

At the election in May, 1634, a change was made in the of- 
fice of Governor, and Dudley was chosen Winthrop’s successor, 
apparently in deference to that principle of rotation in office 
of which we have heard so much in our time. Winthrop did 
not, however, retire from the public service, but was chosen 
one of the Board of Assistants, an office which he held for two 
years, until May, 1636, when he was chosen Deputy Governor. 
On his retirement from the chief-magistracy, a committee was 
appointed “to take an accompt of John Winthrop, Esq., for 
such commodities as he hath received of the common stock.” 
The account which he rendered in pursuance of this order has 
come down to us, and is one of the most important and in- 
stractive documents of the period, both for the light which 
it throws on the character of our first Governor, and as an 
authentic picture of the actual condition of the Colony. By or- 
der of the Court, at its September session, this account was en- 
tered at length on the Colonial records, and it has been so often 
reprinted that it need not be inserted here. It is enough to 
say, that, whatever may have been the object in calling for an 
account, the statement which Winthrop presented is a full and 
conclusive vindication of his official conduct; and no one can 
read it without an increased feeling of respect for his charac- 
ter. The simple and heartfelt expression of his most cherished 
sentiments appears in these noble words at the end of his ac- 
count: “In all these things I refer myself to the wisdom and 
justice of the Court, with this protestation, that it repenteth 
me not of my cost or labor bestowed in the service of this com- 
monwealth ; but do heartily bless the Lord our God that he 
hath pleased to honor me so far as to call for anything he hath 
bestowed upon me for the service of his church and people 
here, the prosperity whereof, and his gracious acceptance, shall 
be an abundant recompense to me.” 

A year after this account was rendered, several important 
persons joined the Colony. Of these the most distinguished 
was the younger Henry Vane, who soon afterward became one 
of Winthrop’s most active rivals and opponents. Vane was at 
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that time only twenty-three ; and, with the enthusiasm of youth 
and the zeal of an ardent temperament, he entered at once into 
all the petty jealousies and controversies of the new commu- 
nity. Admitted a member of the Boston church on the Ist of 
November, 1635, he speedily became one of the leaders of the 
party opposed to Winthrop, and so early as the following Janu- 
ary he procured a meeting at Boston, ostensibly to bring about 
“a more firm and friendly uniting of minds, etc., especially of 
the said Mr. Dudley and Mr. Winthrop, as those upon whom 
the weight of the affairs did lie.” After a statement by Vane 
of the professed object of the meeting, Winthrop rose, and, ex- 
pressing his surprise at what he had heard, solemnly declared 
“that he knew not of any breach between his brother Dudley 
and himself, since they were reconciled long since.’ Dudley 
followed with a similar declaration, “ that for his part he came 
thither a mere patient, not with any intent to charge his brother 
Winthrop with anything; for though there had been formerly 
some differences and breaches between them, yet they had been 
healed, and for his part he was not willing to renew them 
again.” The Governor, Haynes, then stated some grounds of 
objection to the policy pursued by Winthrop, as being remiss in 
point of justice. To this Winthrop replied with a memorable 
declaration, which is the key to his whole character and con- 
duct, and which can never be cited without calling forth a new _ 
tribute to his wisdom and moderation. ‘It was his judg- 
ment,” he said, “that in the infancy of plantation, justice 
should be administered with more lenity than in a settled state, 
because then people were more apt to transgress, partly of igno- 
rance of new laws and orders, partly through oppression of 
business and other straits; but if it might be made clear to 
him that it was an error, he would be ready to take up a 
stricter course.” On the conclusion of Winthrop’s speech, the 
ministers were requested to consider the subject, and to report 
the next morning; which they accordingly did, to the effect, 
“ that strict discipline, both in criminal offences and in martial 
affairs, was more needful in plantations than in a settled state, 
as tending to the honor and safety of the Gospel.” Under the 
weight of this opinion Winthrop acknowledged himself con- 
vinced, and avowed his intention of being more strict in future ; 
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and thereupon fifteen articles were drawn up as a basis of rec- 
onciliation. The first of the articles provided, “that there 
should be more strictness used in civil government and mili- 
tary discipline”; and the last declared, that “all contempts 
against the Court, or any of the Magistrates, should be specially 
noted and punished.” 

In reading these rules, and the record of the discussions 
which led to them, no one, we think, can fail to agree with Mr. 
Savage, that, “though several principles of sound policy were 
established, the general result of the conference must be re- 
gretted.”” Mr. Winthrop points out in the volume before us 
an incident which happened only seven days previously, and 
which affords an instructive commentary on the whole transac- 
tion. On the 11th of January, the Governor and Assistants had 
met at Boston to consider about the case of Roger Williams, 
and had determined to send Captain Underhill to Salem to ar- 
rest him, and carry him on board a ship then lying at Nantas- 
ket, and ready to sail for England. We do not learn from 
Winthrop’s journal what was his opinion of this order; but as 
he had always maintained kindly relations with Williams up to 
this time, and was afterward in frequent and friendly corre- 
spondence with him, it is not improbable that the “ difference in 
judgment” which Vane alleged as the occasion of this memo- 
rable conference may have been exhibited in the case of Wil- 
liams. 

However this may have been, Vane was on the flood-tide of 
popularity; and at the next election, May 25, 1636, he was 
chosen Governor, and Winthrop Deputy Governor. His admin- 
istration, as Mr. Upham well says in his excellent “ Life of Sir 
Henry Vane,” was “ brief, stormy, and perplexing,” and will 
be ever memorable in our annals for the great Antinomian 
Controversy, in which both Vane and Winthrop took so promi- 
nent a part, and which exceeded in violence every other contro- 
versy of the kind mentioned in our history. It had its origin 
in the teaching and influence of Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, per- 
haps the ablest woman then in America, who had brought with 
her from England two opinions which our fathers regarded as 
very dangerous heresies ; namely, that the Holy Spirit dwells 
in the heart of the believer, and that sanctification is no evi- 
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dence of justification. Shortly after her arrival, she had opened 
at her own house a weekly meeting, at which she discussed the 
serinon preached on the last Sunday, or at the Thursday Lecture. 
As similar meetings had already been held in Boston, and as she 
was known to be a woman of great learning, rare intellectual 
acuteness, and a ready wit, she soon attracted a numerous au- 
dience, and at one time so many as eighty of the principal 
women of the town and the neighborhood attended her lecture. 
As her opinions were gradually unfolded, parties began to be 
formed, and sharp things to be said on tlhe one side or the 
other. Foremost among her supporters were Vane, Cotton, 
and her kinsman, Wheelwright; on the other side were Win- 
throp, Wilson, and the other ministers of the Colony. From 
the “two dangerous errors,’ as Winthrop called them, were 
deduced many other opinions deemed of fatal tendency ; but it 
can scarcely be doubted that Mrs. Hutchinson’s most grievous 
error was the opinion which she was believed to entertain of 
the great body of the ministers. “ Briefly,” said Hugh Peters, 
when she was on trial before the Court, “ she told me there was 
a wide and broad difference between our brother Mr. Cotton 
and ourselves. I desired to know the difference. She an- 
swered, that he preaches the covenant of grace and you the 
covenant of works, and that you are not able ministers of the 
New Testament, and know no more than the Apostles did be- . 
fore the resurrection of Christ.” 

The first mention of Mrs. Hutchinson’s obnoxious opinions in 
Winthrop’s journal is under date of October 21, 1636, a little 
more than two years after her arrival; and a few pages after- 
ward we have an account of a discussion in the Boston church 
growing out of the desire of some of the members to have 
Wheelwright appointed a teacher there. In this discussion 
Vane, Winthrop, Cotton, and Wheelwright were the principal 
speakers ; and so great was Winthrop’s interest in the matter, 
that he not only addressed the church on the subject, but the 
next day he delivered a long argument before the congregation, 
and afterward “wrote his mind fully,” and sent it to Cotton. 
As time passed on, the controversy waxed hotter, and new 
matters of dispute arose. But we need not enter into the de- 
tails of a subject already amply discussed by others, and on 
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which no new light is thrown by the recently discovered papers 
of Winthrop. 

It was, however, while this controversy was raging, that he 
wrote the record of his “Christian Experience,” to which ref- 
erence was made in our former article. The immediate occa- 
sion of its preparation, and the feelings under which it was 
composed, are sufficiently shown by the following extract from 
one of his memorandum-books, bearing date December, 1636, 
and apparently referring to the discussion about the call to Mr. 
Wheelwright : — 

“1636, 10ber.] Upon some differences in o! Churche about the 
waye of the Spirit of God in the worke of Justif: myselfe dissentinge 
from the reste of the brethren, I had occasion to examine mine owne 
estate, wherein the Lord wrought marveylously upon my heart, reviv- 
inge my former peace & consolatid w™ muche increase & better assur- 
ance then formerly; &-in the middest of it (for it continued many 
dayes) he did one tyme darte a beame of wrathe into my soule, w™ 
strucke me to the heart, but then the Lord Jesus shewed himselfe & 
stood betweene that wrathe & my soule. Oh how sweet was Chr! 
then to my soule. I thought I never prized him before, I am sure 
never more, nor ever felt more need of him. Then I kept him close to 
my heart & could not parte w™ him. Oh how my heart opened to let 
him in. Oh how was I ravished w™ his love! my prayers could 
breathe nothinge but Christ & Love & mercye, w™ continued with 
meltinge & teares night & daye.” 


In this document, which covers eight pages and a half of the 
volume before us, and is composed in the peculiar phraseology 
of the period and of the religious body to which Winthrop be- 
longed; we have a curious and instructive picture of his inner 
life from his childhood to his fiftieth birthday. As it has never 
before been printed, we are glad to avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity to cite a few passages. It begins : — 

“In my youth I was very lewdly disposed, inclining unto & attempt- 
ing (so far as my yeares enabled mee) all kind of wickednesse, except 
swearing & scorning religion, which I had no temptation unto in regard 
of my education. About ten years of age, I had some notions of God, 
for in some great frighting or danger, I have prayed unto God, & found 
manifest answer; the remembrance whereof many years after, made 
mee think that God did love mee, but it made mee no whit the better: 
Afier I was 12 yeares old, I began to have some more savor of Relig- 
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ion, & I thought I had more understanding in Divinity than many of 
my yeares; for in reading of some good books, I conceived, that I did 
know divers of those points before, though I knew not how I should 
come by such knowledge, (but since I perceived it was out of some logi- 
call principles, whereby out of some things I could conclude others,) 
yet I was still very wild, & dissolute, & as years came on, my lusts 
grew stronger, but yet under some restraint of my naturall reason ; 
whereby I had the command of myself, that I could turne into any 
form. I would, as occasion required, write letters ete. of meer vanity ; 
& if occasion were, I could write others of savoury & Godly counsell.” 


Of his youth and college life he gives an equally unfavorable 
account; but after his marriage there was a marked improve- 
ment. 


“ Now I began to come under strong exercises of conscience, (yet by 
fits only). I could no longer dally with religion. God put my soule 
to sad tasks sometimes, which yet the flesh would shake off, & outwear 
still. I had withal many sweet invitations, which I would willingly 
have entertained, but the flesh would not give up her interest. The 
merciful Lord would not thus bee answered, but notwithstanding all 
my stubbornnesse & unkind rejections of mercy, hee left me not till he 
had overcome my heart to give up itself to him, & to bid farewell to all 
the world, & until my heart could answer, ‘ Lord! what wilt thou have 
mee doe?’ 

“ Now came I to some peace & comfort in God & in his wayes, my 
chief delight was therein. I loved a Christian & the very ground hee 
went upon. I honoured a faythful minister in my heart & could have 

‘kissed his feet: Now I grew full of zeal (which outranne my knowl- 
edge & carried mee sometimes beyond my calling), & very liberall to 
any good work. I had an unsatiable thirst after the word of God & 
could not misse a good sermon, though many miles off, especially of 
such as did search deep into the conscience. I had also a great striv- 
ing in my heart to draw others to God. It pitied my heart to see men 
so little to regard their soules, & to despise that happiness which I 
knew to be better than all the world besides, which stirred mee up to 
take any opportunity to draw men to God, & by successe in my en- 
deavors I took much encouragement hereunto. But these affections 
were not constant, but very unsettled. By these occasions I grew to 
bee of some note for religion (which did not a little puff mee up) & 
divers would come to mee for advice in cases of conscience ;— & if I 
heard of any that were in trouble of mind I usually went to comfort 
them; so that upon the bent of my spirit this way & the success I 
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found of my endeavours, I gave up myself to the study of Divinity, & 
intended to enter into the ministry, if my friends had not diverted me.” 


But this calmness and peace of mind did not last. His in- 
ward struggles were again renewed, until at length he was 
brought to perceive “ the difference between the covenant of 
grace and the covenant of works.” 


“T was now about 30 yrs of age, & now was the time come that the 
Lord would reveale Christ unto mee, whom I had long desired, but not 
so earnestly as since I came to see more clearly into the covenant of 
free grace. First therefore hee laid a sore affliction upon me wherein 
he laid me lower in myne own eyes than at any time before, & showed 
mee the emptiness of all my guifts & parts ; left mee neither power nor 
will, so as I became as a weaned child. I could now no more look at 
what I had been or what I had done, nor be discontented for want of 
strength or assurance, mine eyes were only upon his free mercy in 
Jesus Christ. I knew I was worthy of nothing, for I knew I could do 
nothing for him or for myself. I could only mourn, & weep to think 
of free mercy to such a vile wretch as I was. Though I had no power 
to apply it yet I felt comfort in it. I did not long continue in this es- 
tate, but the good spirit of the Lord breathed upon my soule, & said I 
should live. Then every promise I thought upon held forth Christ 
unto me, saying, I am thy salvation. Now could my soul close with 
Christ, & rest there with sweet content, so ravished with his love, as I 
desired nothing, nor feared anything, but was filled with joy unspeak- 
able & glorious, & with a spirit of adoption. Not that I could pray 
with more fervency or more enlargement of heart than sometimes be- 
fore, but I could now cry, My Father, with more confidence. Mee- 
thought this condition & that frame of heart which I had after, was in 
respect of the former like the reign of Solomon, free, peaceable, pros- 
perous, & glorious, the other, more like that of Ahaz, full of troubles, 
fears & abasements. And the more I grew thus acquainted with the 
spirit of God, the more were my corruptions mortifyed & the new man 
quickened. The world, the flesh, & Satan, were for a time silent, I 
heard not of them: but they would not leave mee so. This Estate 
lasted a good time, (divers months,) but not always alike, but if my 
comfort & joy slackened awhile, yet my peace continued, & it would 
returne with advantage. I was now growne familiar with the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he would oft tell mee he loved mee. I did not doubt to 
believe him. If I went abroad, he went with me, when I returned, he 
came home with mee. I talked with him upon the way, he lay down 
with me, & usually I did awake with him. Now I could go into any 
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company & not lose him: &, so sweet was his love to me, as I desired 
nothing but him in Heaven or Earth.” 


From this state also there was a gradual decline; and then 
came “coutinuall conflicts between the flesh & the Spirit, & 
sometimes with Satan himself, (which I have more discerned 
of late than I did formerly); many falls I have had, & have 
lyen long under some, yet never quite forsaken of the Lord.” 
He ends by a reference to the recent controversies in the Bos- 
ton church, to which he ascribes a fresh awakening of his con- 
science, and which opened a new era in his religious life. 


“The Doctrine of free justification, lately taught here, took me in as 
drowsy a condition, as I had been in (to my remembrance) these 
twenty years, & brought me as low (in my own apprehension) as if the 
whole work had been to begin anew. But when the voice of Peace 
came, I knew it to be the same that I had been acquainted with before, 
though it did not speak so loud nor in that measure of joy that I had 
felt sometimes. Only this I found, that I had defiled the white gar- 
ments of the Lord Jesus. That of justification in undervaluing thé 
riches of the Lord Jesus Christ & his free grace, & setting up Idols in 
mine own heart, some of them made of his silver, & of his gold; & that 
other garment of sanctification by many foul spots which God's people 
might take notice of, & yet the inward spots were fouler than those. 

“The Lord Jesus who (of his own free grace) hath washed my soul 
in the blood of the everlasting covenant, wash away all those spots also 
in his good time. 

“ Amen, even so doe, Lord Jesus. 

“Joun WINTHROP. 


“ The 12” of the 11" month, 1636. 
in the 49th year of my age just compleat.” 

These extracts show how thorough were Winthrop’s habits 
of self-examination, and that he did not enter on this memo- 
rable controversy without an adequate understanding of the 
points at issue. There are many persons at the present day 
who are inclined to condemn the course pursued by the Magis- 
trates and ministers in dealing with Mrs. Hutchinson ; but no 
one can doubt the depth and sincerity of Winthrop’s convic- 
tions, and if it be thought that he sometimes passed the limits 
of that moderation and impartiality which it was his duty 
to observe, yet it must be admitted that his conduct at her 
trial was in honorable contrast with that of most of his asso- 


ciates. 


| 
| 
| 
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In this great controversy, Governor Vane and the party of 
Mrs. Hutchinson were warmly sustained by a large majority of 
the Boston church, while Winthrop and his friends had their 
chief support in the conntry towns; and so fiercely did the con- 
troversy rage, that it was determined in March that the next 
Court of Elections should be held at Newtown, instead of Bos- 
ton, which had been regarded heretofore as the best place for 
such purposes. Accordingly, on the 17th of May, 1637, the 
Court was held at Newtown ; and, after a considerable wran- 
gling over a petition from Boston for the revocation of the 
sentence of the General Court against Mr. Wheelwright, Win- 
throp was chosen Governor, Dudley Deputy Governor, and 
“Mr. Vane, Mr. Coddington, and Mr. Dummer (being all 
of that faction) were left quite out.” 

It was on this exciting and memorable occasion that one of 
our Boston ministers, Wilson, made the first ‘* stump speech ” 
of which there is any account in American history ; for Hutch- 
inson tells us, that in his zeal “ he got up on the bough of a 
tree (it was hot weather, and the election, like that of Parlia- 
ment men for the counties in England, was carried on in the 
field), and there made a speech, advising the people to look to 
their Charter, and to consider the present work of the day.” 

It was probably while absent from home in the midst of these 
political agitations and conflicts that Winthrop wrote the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter to his wife, which is among the 
hitherto unpublished letters in the volume before us : — 


“ ffor Mrs. Winthrop at Boston, 


“Deare [torn], —I am still detayned from thee, but it is by the 
Lord, who hath a greater interest in me than thy selfe, when his worke 
is donne he will restore me to thee againe too" mutual! comfort: Amen. 
I thanke thee for thy sweet Lre: my heart was w™ thee to have written 
to thee everye daye, but businesse would not permitt me. I suppose 
thou hearest mucli newes from hence : it may be, some grievous to thee: 
but be not troubled, I assure thee thinges goe well, & they must needs 
doe so, for God is w™ us & thou shalt see a happy issue. I hope to be 
w™ thee to morrowe & a frende or 2: I suppose. So I kisse my 
sweet wife & rest 

“ Thine “Jo: Wiytnropr. 
“ This 6: daye.” 
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Shortly afterward he became involved in a new controversy 
with Vane, in consequence of the publication of a Defence of 
the Order of the Court “ that none should be received to in- 
habite within this Jurisdiction but such as should be allowed 
by some of the Magistrates.” In this remarkable document 
Winthrop gave a clear though brief statement of his views 
as to the fundamental rights on which the commonwealth was 
based, maintaining that, “if we heere be a corporation estab- 
lished by free consent, if the place of our cohabitation be our 
owne, then no man hath right to come into us, &c. without our 
consent,” that “if no man hath right to our lands, our govern- 
ment, priviledges, &c. but by our consent, then it is reason we 
should take notice of them before we conferre any such upon 
them,” and “if we are bound to keep off whatsoever appears 
to tend to our ruine or damage, then may we lawfully refuse 
to receive such whose dispositions suite not with ours and 
whose society (we know) will be hurtfull to us.” To this 
statement Vane replied at considerable length, denying Win- 
throp’s premises, and asserting that the Massachusetts law was 
“ most wicked and sinful.” Winthrop’s answer was of even 
greater length, but added no new arguments of importance ; 
and not long afterward Vane returned to England, to gain there 
a more honorable record than he had left in America. 

The departure of Vane produced no lull in the greater con- 
troversy about the covenant of grace and the covenant of works ; 
and two months afterward, in November, 1637, it reached its 
culmination in the trial and banishment of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
and the disfranchisement or disarming of her principal adher- 
ents, to the number of about seventy persons. <A pretty full 
report of her trial has come down to us, and is printed in the 
Appendix to the second volume of Governor Hutchinson’s His- 
tory of Massachusetts. Winthrop presided, and took a promi- 
nent part in the investigation. His course must be pronounced 
moderate, if we compare it with the flaming zeal of Hugh Peters 
and Deputy-Governor Dudley. The trial lasted two days, and 
ended in the only way in which it was possible, under the cir- 
cumstances, for it to end,—zin a sentence which is thus re- 
corded in our Colony Records: —“ Mrs. Hutchinson, the wife 
of Mr. William Hutchinson, being convicted for traducing the 
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ministers and their ministry in this country, she declared vol- 
untarily her revelations for her ground, and that she should be 
' delivered, and the Court ruined with their posterity, and there- 
upon was banished, and the mean while was committed to Mr. 
Joseph Weld until the Court shall dispose of her.” Only two 
members of the Court, William Coddington and William Col- 
burn, both of Boston, voted against this sentence; and one 
other, William Jennison, a Deputy from Ipswich, declined to 
vote on either side, offering to give his reasons for this re- 
fusal.* 

Though Winthrop’s course had been marked by far greater 
moderation than was exhibited by many of the members of the 
Court, he did not escape censure from a considerable party in 
the Boston church, who “‘ were earnest with the elders to have 
him called to account for it.” On hearing of this purpose he 
took an early opportunity to address the congregation, partly 
in vindication of his own conduct, but mainly in denial of the 
pretended right of the church to call the Magistrates to account 
for acts done by them in their official capacity ; and at the same 
time he wrote an elaborate and well-reasoned essay to prove 
“ that a Church hath not power to call any Civill Magistrate to 
give Account of his Juditiall proceedings in any Court of Civill 
Justice ; and what the Church may doe in such Causes.” A 
letter of friendly rebuke to Coddington and others who had 
signed the remonstrance against the acts of the Court was the 
last document which Winthrop prepared in connection with 
this painful controversy ; and it is pleasant to turn from the 
records of these fierce contentions to a hitherto unpublished 
letter from Winthrop to his wife, which was written early in 
this very session of the Court. | 


* Though the course pursued by the Court in dealing with Mrs. Hutchinson can- 
not be in all respects defended, it must be conceded that Winthrop and many of his 
associaies were actuated by a stern sense of duty, and that her conduct had been 
such as to justify, if it did not demand, exemplary punishment. It is certain that 
the continuance of her lecture was a standing peril to the new commonwealth, and 
that the Magistrates had a perfect right to abate it as a public nuisance; but her 
theological opinions and “revelations” were matters which hardly fell legitimately 
under their cognizance. The considerations which may be urged in defence of the 
Magistrates are stated with great clearness and force in the learned and eloquent 
pages of Dr. Palfrey’s “ History of New England.” 
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“ ffor Mrs. Winthrop at her house in Boston. 


“ Sweet Heart, — I was unwillingly hinderd from cominge to thee, 
nor am I like to see thee before the last daye of this weeke: therefore 
I shall want a band or 2: & cuffes. I pray thee also send me 6: or 
7: leaves of Tobacco dried & powdred. Have care of thy selfe this 
colde weather, & speak to the folkes to keepe the goates well out of the 
Garden ; & if my brother Peter hath not fetched away the sheep ramme, 
let them looke him up & give him meate, the green pease in the Gar- 
den &e are good for him: If any lettres be come for me send them by 
this bearer. I will trouble thee no further, the Lorde blesse & keepe 
thee my sweet wife & all 0." familye : & send us a comfortable meetinge, 
so I kisse thee & love thee ever & rest 

“ Thy faithfull husband, “Jo: WINTHROP. 
“ This 6" of the 9", 1637.” 


The next subject of importance which claimed Winthrop’s 
* attention was an imperative order issued by the Lords Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Plantations, and directed to him, or to any 
other person in whose custody the patent might be, command- 
ing him to send over to England the charter under which the 
government was then administered. On receiving this order he 
consulted the General Court, and it was very wisely decided that 
“a letter should be written by the Governor, in the name of 
the Court, to excuse our not sending of it; for it was resolved 
to be best not to send it, because then such of our friends and 
others in England would conceive it to be surrendered ; and 
thereupon we should be bound to receive such a Governor, and 
such orders as should be sent to us.” The letter which he 
wrote in accordance with this decision was a frank and manly 
statement of the evils likely to arise from a compliance with 
this order, without a hearing on the charges presented against 
the Colony, and an humble petition that they might still be al- 
lowed to live under the protection they had hitherto enjoyed. 
Some further attempts were made to resume the charter, but 
the growing troubles in England prevented any energetic ac- 
tion for this purpose ; and the venerable parchment which Win- 
throp’s policy had preserved still remains in the archives of the 
Commionwealth. 

Passing over the next four years, which are chiefly memora- 
ble in Winthrop’s history for the almost total loss of his prop- 
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erty in England, we come to one of the most famous contro- 
versies in our early history, — the protracted dispute about 
“the stray sow and the negative voice.” The story in brief is 
as follows. Captain Keayne, who was somewhat notorious in 
the early annals of Boston for his sharp practices in trade, had 
found a stray sow. Like a good citizen he caused it to be 
cried several times, without discovering the owner ; but about 
a year or more afterward it was claimed by the wife of Richard 
Sherman, who had lost such an animal. The matter was ac- 
cordingly brought before the elders of the church, who acquit- 
ted Captain Keayne. Not satisfied with this decision, Mrs. 
Sherman next commenced an action against the Captain in the 
inferior court of Boston, where he was again cleared, and the 
jury awarded him three pounds for his costs. Thereupon he 
commenced an action for slander against Mrs. Sherman and one 
Story, with whom she lived “in a suspicious way ” during her 
husband’s absence in England, and recovered damages to the 
amount of twenty pounds from each of them. Smarting un- 
der this penalty, Story next brought the subject before the Gen- 
eral Court by a petition in Sherman’s name to have the cause 
heard again, which was granted ; “ and the best part of seven 
days,” says Winthrop in his journal, “ were spent in examining 
of witnesses and debating of the cause; and yet it was not de- 
termined, for there being nine Magistrates and thirty Deputies, 
no sentence could by law pass without the greater number of 
both, which neither plaintiff nor defendant had, for there were 
for the plaintiff two Magistrates and fifteen Deputies, and for 
the defendant seven Magistrates and eight Deputies. The 
other. seven Deputies stood doubtful.” This result created 
great dissatisfaction ; and as Keayne was in very ill repute in 
the community, the opposite party did not scruple to cast grave 
aspersions on the Court, and especially the Magistrates, assert 
ing “that their negative voice had hindered the course of jus- 
tice, and that these Magistrates must be put out, that the power 
of the negative voice might be taken away.” 

The dispute which grew out of this petty affair had now as- 
sumed gigantic proportions, and, as Mr. Savage says in his 
Genealogical Dictionary, “shook the Colony that year and 
the next to its foundations.” Impressed with the gravity of 
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the circumstances, Winthrop drew up and published a “ brevi- 
ate’’ of the case, designed to show what were the real facts, 
and to vindicate the course pursued by the Magistrates. This 
paper did not, however, produce the desired effect; and it was 
not until another year had passed, and several additional tracts 
had been published on the one side or the other, that the sub- 
ject was finally set at rest in March, 1644, six or seven years after 
the beginning of the strife, by the adoption of an order of the 
General Court to the effect that in future the Magistrates and 
Deputies should sit and deliberate as separate bodies, that each 
body should have the right to originate all laws, and that no 
measure should be adopted without the concurrent action of 
both. “This order,” says Winthrop in his journal, “ deter- 
mined the great contention about the negative voice,” and laid 
the foundation, we may add, of that system of two co-ordinate 
branches in one legislative body, which has been one of the 
main safeguards of American liberty. 

During a considerable part of the period covered by this 
memorable controversy, John Winthrop, Jr. was in England, 
whither he had gone in August, 1641, to congratulate the Par- 
liament on its recent successes, and to satisfy the creditors of 
the Colony about the causes of the delay in the payment of the 
debts due in England. While he was abroad his mother wrote 
to him the following letter, — charming in its spirit and sim- 
plicity, — which is the last production of her pen that has come 
down to us. 


“ To my good Sonne Mr. John Winthrop, Jr., in London. 


“Lovine Sonne,— Your long abcence gives me opertunytye of 
manyfestinge my love to you, w" I have too much neglected by the 
former shippes, expectinge yo! desyred presence longe before this time ; 
but we must wayt’still, till God see good to let us enjoy you. I have 
sent my sonne Stephen to despach some businesse w*" he wil acquaint 
you with, and I hope we shall, in God’s time, see you both to our com- 
fort. Your wife thinkes longe for your cominge, yet it pleseth God to 
help hir to beare it prety cherfully; hir little boye is so mery that it 
puteth away many a sad thought from his mother. When I thinke of 
the trublesome times and manyfolde destractions that are in our native 
Contrye I thinke we doe not pryse our happinesse heare as we have 
cause, that we should be in peace when so many troubles are in most 
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places of the world. I wish we ware more sensible of the calamityes 
of others that we myte crye the more mytylye to God for them. I 
have no ocasion of businese to troble you with; I received a box with 
some aparel, and I doe thanke you for your care. My brother rote me 
word he woulde paye for them, I pray let Mr. Sm[ith] send him his 
bill, if he have not; and thus desyringe the Lord to preserve you in 
these perylous tymes, I commend my best affections to you & rest, 
“ Your loving mother 


. 
“ Boston, gber 10: 1642.” Mar: WINTHROP. 


In May, 1643, Winthrop was chosen Governor for the ninth 
time, and in the course of the same year he took an influential 
part in forming that old New England Confederation, which 
has been justly described as the pattern for all the unions or 
confederations since established on this continent. A little 
while afterward the infant commonwealth was greatly scandal- 
ized by the kindly reception accorded by Winthrop and his fel- 
low Magistrates to La Tour, a Frenchman and a Catholic, who 
had arrived at Boston, and asked their assistance in the further 
prosecution of his voyage, which had been hindered by D’Aul- 
nay, his old rival and enemy. Like so many other subjects of 
contention in those early days, this matter created a lively com- 
motion throughout the Colony, and Winthrop’s ready pen and 
voice found sufficient employment in defending the course which 
it had been thought best to adopt. To the first acts of the Mag- 
istrates, indeed, there was really no well-founded objection; but 
their subsequent proceedings ‘undoubtedly involved a violation 
of the neutrality of the Colony, and were productive of serious 
difficulties. It was partly owing, perhaps, to this controversy, 
and partly to the discussions of the next year, that Winthrop 
was induced to prepare and publish an essay on the nature of 
government, in which he set forth his own political views and 
principles at length. The original draft of this document is 
among the papers discovered at New London, and is printed in 
full in the Appendix to the volume before us. It is too long 
for citation here ; but it will well repay a careful examination by 
every one who would understand the principles on which the 
Massachusetts Colony was founded, and by which Winthrop 
himself was uniformly guided. It did not, however, escape 
severe criticism at the time, and some of Winthrop’s opponents 
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having obtained a copy, a committee of the Deputies was ap- 
pointed to examine it. This committee reported that several 
parts of it were “ pernicious and dangerous,” and their report 
was then sent up to the Magistrates for their assent; but it 
does not appear that any action was taken on the subject, and 
it is probable that the matter was suffered to drop. 

At any rate, its importance was speedily overshadowed by the 
commotion which grew out of the double election of a train- 
band captain at Hingham, and which led to what has some- 
times been called the impeachment of Winthrop. In the dis- 
charge of his official duties he had committed to jail two of the 
most violent of the Hingham men, “ for speaking untruths of 
the Magistrates in church,” and thereupon the aggrieved par- 
ties petitioned the General Court for a hearing, alleging that 
some of them had been bound over, and others imprisoned by 
some of the Magistrates, “for words spoken concerning the 
power of the General Court, and their liberties, and the liber- 
ties of the church.”” The Deputies granted the petition, and 
sent up a vote to that effect to the Magistrates, who “ returned 
answer that they were willing the cause should be heard, so as 
the petitioners would name the Magistrates whom they intended, 
and the matters they would lay to their charge, etc.” Winthrop 
was accordingly singled out, and two of the petitioners under- 
took to conduct the prosecution. At first the Magistrates de- 
murred to the trial, from a fear that it might be prejudicial to 
the authority and reputation of the Court; but Winthrop was 
desirous that there should be a public hearing, “ knowing well,” 
he says, “ how much himself and the other Magistrates did suf- 
fer in the cause, through the slanderous reports wherewith the 
Deputies and the country about had been possessed.” On the 
appointed day the Court assembled in the meeting-house in 
Boston, a great crowd being present. When Winthrop came 
in with the other Magistrates, instead of taking his seat on the 
bench, he ‘ placed himself beneath within the bar, and sat un- 
covered.”’ After the petitioners had stated their grievances, 
he rose, and, pointing out the irregularity of the proceedings, 
avowed his willingness “to make answer to the particular 
charges, to the end that the truth of the case and of all pro- 
ceedings thereupon might appear.” The examination was then 
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opened, and was continued for nearly two months, with only 
a week’s intermission. At length the Magistrates voted, — 
‘1. That the petition was false and scandalous; 2. That those 
that were bound over, &c., and others that were parties to the 
disturbance at Hingham, were all offenders, though in differ- 
ent degrees; 3. That they and the petitioners were to be cen- 
sured; 4. That the Deputy Governor ought to be acquit and 
righted.”” The Deputies were willing to accede to each of 
these propositions excepting the third, with which they would 
not concur; and finally the matter was adjusted by a mutual 
agreement that the Deputy Governor should be “legally and 
publicly acquit of all that was laid to his charge,” and that 
“ the chief petitioners and the rest of the offenders” should be 
severally fined and assessed for the costs of the Court. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 3d of July, “ after the lecture, the Magistrates 
and Deputies took their places in the meeting-house, and the 
people being come together, and the Deputy Governor placing 
himself within the bar, as at the time of the hearing, etc., the 
Governor read the sentence of the Court, without speaking 
any more, for the Deputies had (by importunity) obtained a 
promise of silence from the Magistrates. Then was the Dep- 
uty Governor desired by the Court to go up and take his 
place again upon the bench, which he did accordingly, and 
the Court being about to arise, he desired leave for a little 
speech.” 

The speech which he then delivered was alike worthy of the 
place and of the occasion, and exhibited throughout the char- 
acteristic magnanimity of the speaker. He began by saying 
that he did not intend to reopen the inquiry which had just 
been closed, or to speak of any of the persons concerned in it, 
while he blessed God that there was at length an end of it. 
“I also acknowledge the justice of the Court,” he added, “and, 
for mine own part, I am well satisfied I was publicly charged, 
and I am publicly and legally acquitted, which is all I did ex- 
pect or desire.” This was enough for his justification before 
men, but not enough for his justification before God, and he 
had abundant reason to be humble; “for to be publicly and 
criminally charged in this Court is matter of humiliation, (and 
I desire to make a right use of it,) notwithstanding I be thus 
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acquitted.” He then proceeded to speak on the great ques- 
tions which had agitated the country in regard to the authority 
of the Magistrates and the liberty of the people; and he re- 
minded his audience, “ It is yourselves who have called us to 
this office, and being called by you, we have our authority from 
God, in way of an ordinance, such as hath the image of God 
eminently stamped upon it... . . The covenant between you 
and us is the oath you have taken of us, which is to this pur- 
pose, that we shall govern you and judge your causes by the 
rules of God’s laws and our own, according to our best skill.” 
Next he spoke of the twofold liberty which men enjoy, natural 
and civil or moral, pointing out the difference between the two 
kinds, and telling them that the latter kind “ is the proper end 
and object of authority, and cannot subsist without it; and is 
@ liberty to that only which is good, just, and honest. This 
liberty you are to stand for, with the hazard (not-only of your 
goods, but) of your lives, if need be.” And he concluded by 
drawing some practical lessons from the principles which he 
had thus laid down. 

The decision of the Court was confirmed by the popular 
voice, and at the next election Winthrop was again chosen Gov- 
ernor, which office he continued to hold until his death, about 
three years afterward. These years were not among the least 
eventful in Winthrop’s life, but we must pass rapidly over the 
incidents by which their course was marked. On the 14th of 
June, 1647, he experienced the heaviest loss which had yet 
befallen him, in the sudden death of his admirable wife, whose 
virtues must ever insure for her a foremost place among the 
women of America. Her husband records her death in his 
journal in the following simple and impressive words: “14, (4.) 
In this sickness the Governor’s wife, daughter of Sir John Tin- 
dal, Knight, left this world for a better, being about fifty-six 
years of age: a woman of singular virtue, prudence, modesty, 
and piety, and specially beloved and honored of all the coun- 
try.” Our readers will not be sorry to see also a letter written 
by her son, Stephen Winthrop, immediately after he had heard 
of her death. The letter is dated from Reigate, in England, 
whither he had returned the year before. 
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“To his much honored ffather Jo: Winthrop Esq., Governor of ye Massachusetts 
these in New: England. 

“S',—I received you™ by my wife who (through God his goodnes) 
is safly arrived heere w™ her litle ones, for all w® mercy I desire I 
may be found answerably thankfull: We heard before of my Deare 
Mothers departure ; w™ was very sad tidings to me: & my losse was 
as much in it, as any Sonnes could be in a Mother: but I know God 
calls me to submission: & to drawe more nearer to himselfe: whose 
providence over us is instead of all relations: o' interest in him beinge 
only durable, y* consideration whereof quiets my spirit: & y* w™ ac- 
companied this sadd tidings, (as if this had not beene more than nature 
could have submitted quietly unto) was y* relation of yo" owne sadd & 
dangerous Sickness ; but seeing it pleased God yet to continue you to 
us, I shall say no more of y‘': but rejoyce in Gods mercy & admire his 
Wisdome in y* he afflicteth not but by measure, & will not lay more 
up” us then we are able to beare. Sir, it saddens me when I thinke 
of y? remotenes from you, & y* rest of my ffrends w™ you, & I question 
not but providence will so worke y‘ I may see yo" fface againe: though 
I see a cleere providence likewise at present in my stay heere, & I find 
God ownes me in my Imploym': but my thoughts worke much toward 
N: E: & if I see a call of God I shall be very ready to obay it. This 
Kingdome is in a very unsettled condition, & it is wonder all falls not 
in peices in one day: but at p'sent I cannot give you so particular an 
acc‘ of it as I would because some occation hinders me from being at 
London this six weeks: & y*® Shipp I understand is goeing: for w™ 
reason I shall write to fewe; nor about any buisnes, but desire you to 
rememb" me to all o! ffrends, & so earnestly beggeing yo" prayers & 
blessings I rest 

“Sir, Yo! most Obeedient 
“ Sonne, 
“Srepn: WInTHROP. 
“Ricat: 2 March 47. 

“Sir,—I thancke you for my Mother’s Ring & Bible you were 
pleased to send me; my wife is at y* Downes w™ hir brother at this 
time, I suppose she *“ p'sent hir Duty to you in a Letter hir selfe, y* 
shipp goeing way.” 


Winthrop’s grief was profound and sincere ; but he found it 
impossible to live long alone, and in the following December he 
-married for his fourth wife Martha, a sister of Increase Nowell, 
and widow of Thomas Coytmore of Charlestown. He did not, 
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however, long enjoy the society of his new wife. Early in 
February, 1649, he caught a severe cold, which brought on a 
fever and cough, and for more than a month he was confined 
to his bed. As he grew weaker he seems to have become aware 
that his sickness was likely to prove fatal, and about the mid- 
dle of March his son John Winthrop, Jr. was sent for, but he 
did not reach home until after the Governor’s death. That 
event occurred on the 26th of March, 1649, and information 
of it was immediately communicated to the younger Winthrop 
in a letter written by Wilson, in a tone of mingled love and 
admiration for the late Governor, and signed also by Bel- 
lingham, Cotton, and John Clark. The funeral took place 
eight days afterward, and is said by Morton, in the “ New 
England’s Memorial,” to have been conducted “ with great 
solemnity and honor.” He was buried in a tomb in King’s 
Chapel burial-ground ; and in the same tomb were afterward 
laid the mortal remains of his honored son, John Winthrop, 
Jr., and of two grandsons, Fitz-John Winthrop and Wait Still 
Winthrop. 


“Nineteen years intervened between Winthrop’s landing at Salem 
and his death,” says his biographer. “ During that period, he had seen 
the Boston, which he founded, grow to be a thriving and prosperous 
capital ; and the state, of which he brought over the charter, extended 
by successive settlements over a wide territory, and represented, in its 
little legislature, by deputies from nearly thirty separate towns. Other 
colonies had planted themselves around Massachusetts, and a New 
England Confederation had been formed under his auspices. Free 
schools had been established, and a college incorporated and organized. 
Above all, religion had taken deep root in all the settlements; and 
churches were gathered wherever there was an adequate population. 
Few persons have lived in these later ages‘ who could have appropri- 
ated to themselves more justly than John Winthrop could have done 
the lines of the old Roman poet, which may have been familiar to him 
in the schools, — 

‘ Vixi, et quem dederat cursum fortuna, peregi: 
Et nune magna mei sub terras ibit imago. 
Urbem preclaram statui; mea meenia vidi.’ 

“But, while he labored so long and so faithfully for the welfare of his 
fellow-men, he looked higher than to any self-applause, or any human 
applause, for his reward. Though he spent his strength and his sub- 
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stance in building up a city and a state of earthly habitations, — spar- 
ing nothing for his family, and leaving but a single hundred pounds, 
out of his whole estate, to be the subject of an inventory at his death, 
—he was ever looking forward to a ‘city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.’” 


In reviewing the life of Governor Winthrop, and attempting 
to estimate his character as it is exhibited to us in his public 
acts and his private correspondence, it is impossible not to rec- 
ognize the elements of true greatness. Probably he was not 
a man of great intellectual force or originality of thought, as he 
was certainly not superior to several of his associates in learn- 
ing and culture ; but in the combination of qualities essential 
to the success of such an enterprise as that at the head of which 
he was placed, he surpassed them all. Like most of the men 
by whom he was accompanied, he was a person of deep religious 
principles and convictions ; but in his religion there was nothing 
of narrowness or bitterness, and he was singularly free from 
those unamiable characteristics which in the next generation 
began to show themselves on our soil. He was firm and de- 
cided in his opinions, but those opinions were not extreme ; 
and though he took part in all the religious controversies of 
the day, he is generally entitled to the praise of moderation. 
That he sometimes erred on the side of severity is doubtless 
true ; but he is more often charged by his contemporaries with 
a too great lenity toward offenders. Justice and generosity, 
indeed, were happily blended in his character ; and the well- 
known anecdote of the poor fellow who helped himself from 
the Governor’s wood-pile is only one illustration of his natu- 
ral bent. 

To the depth and firmness of his religious convictions, tem- 
pered as they were by a natural moderation and generosity, 
he joined a moral purity and an integrity in his dealings with 
his associates and with the public which were above reproach. 
No breath of suspicion ever rested on his private life; and no 
public servant ever exhibited cleaner hands than did Winthrop 
when he was called on to render an account of the money which 
he had received and disbursed for the infant Colony. He was a 
faithful husband, an affectionate parent, and a steadfast friend, 
through all the vicissitudes of a long and checkered life. Mod- 
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erate in his opinions, he was not less temperate in his habits ; 
and his own table afforded a fit example of wise economy with- 
out parsimony, while he never failed to exercise that hospi- 
tality which was incumbent on the first magistrate of a grow- 
ing community. At the same time it was often necessary for 
him to draw on his private resources to defray the ordinary ex- 
penses of the government, and to neglect his own interests in 
a watchful regard for the general welfare. After a long and 
successful administration of our public affairs, he died a poor 
man. 

These qualities lay at the very root of his character, and 
without them no one could have placed so broad and deep the 
foundations of such a commonwealth as our forefathers sought 
to establish here. They were united, however, with an organ- 
izing and executive ability scarcely less essential to success. 
He was a wise and prudent legislator, as well as an upright 
magistrate. His studies and his experience at home had made 
him familiar with the laws of England and with the principles 
of equity on which all laws should be founded ; and both in 
act and speech he showed the fruits of this previous education. 
The laws which were enacted while he was our foremost man, 
and the decisions which he pronounced, were based on much 
sounder principles, and are far less obnoxious to criticism, than 
those which are met with at a later period, and in some of the 
other Colonies. The policy which he advocated was in its 
main features broad, liberal, and judicious. Never yielding to 
popular clamor, and always accustomed to habits of rigid self- 
examination, he was at once firm and modest i in the discharge 
of his public duties. 

In his business habits he was orderly and methodical, though 
much of his private fortune was lost through the dishonesty of 
his bailiff in England, and the want of care on his own part. 
His “ History of New-England” affords many striking proofs 
of the systematic manner in which he was accustomed to exe- 
cute any undertaking to which he gave his personal attention, 
and of his sleepless devotion to the public interest. As a 
writer he was uniformly clear and concise ; and the few frag- 
ments of his oratory which have been preserved are scarcely 
less remarkable than his writings for their directness and their 
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freedom from exaggeration. They have much of that strong 
Scriptural phraseology which was in favor with his fellow-re- 
ligionists ; and though they are sometimes tinctured with the 
superstition of the age, a sterling common-sense is their most 
marked characteristic. 

It was essential to the establishment of the Pilgrim common- 
wealth that the leader of the enterprise should possess such a 
character as we have endeavored to portray ; and it is one of the 
crowning glories of English Independency, that, when the time 
came for the great emigration, such a man was ready to guide 
it to a triumphant success, — a man thoroughly informed with 
its spirit, and earnestly devoted to the prosecution of its work. 


Art. VIII. — The Election of Representatives Parliamentary 
and Municipal. A Treatise by Tuomas Hare, Esq. Third 
Edition. London: Longman. 1865. 


THE constant and apparently irresistible tendency of modern 
society towards democracy, which is now witnessed throughout 
Christendom, has banished from the minds of even the most 
conservative Europeans all hope of successful resistance to the 
movement. The expectations which were excited by the seces- 
sion of the Southern States on anti-democratic grounds have 
been rudely destroyed by the result of the war, and the course 
of events in Italy and Germany has naturally tended to strength- 
en the impression already widely diffused, that we are witness- 
ing the last days even of constitutional monarchies, and that the 
next century will probably see the whole Western world ruled 
by a numerical majority, exercising its power either through the 
medium of one man or of an elected assembly. Some of the 
acutest political thinkers of the day are, accordingly, busily occu- 
pied in making preparations for the coming flood. Some, such 
as Mr. Robert Lowe, propose simply to dam up the torrent, 
making the barrier as strong as possible, and leave the rest to 
Providence. Others believe that, by a judicious arrangement 
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of aqueducts, it can not only be prevented from doing any dam- 
age, but can be converted into a fertilizing agent of great value. 
The earlier croakers over the progress of democracy, of whom it 
may be said, without disrespect, that M. de Tocqueville was the 
chief, gave up the struggle in despair, and, while deeply im- 
pressed with the evils which the government of the majority 
would, in their opinion, bring on the countries in which it might 
be established, saw no way of meeting them, and comforted them- 
selves with the reflection that God*would take care of society 
in his own way and at his own time. De Tocqueville did not 
believe that civil liberty would in any country exist very long 
without an aristocracy to protect it. But for an aristocracy he 
knew of no substitute. 

The liberals of the present day are not so faint-hearted, and 
have produced various devices, more or less complicated, for 
preventing the majority, whenever it comes to rule, from havy- 
ing everything its own way. The theory on which these con- 
trivances are generally based is that society is divided into 
classes, and that the natural state of these classes, like that 
of Hobbes’s men, is one of war ; that the largest class will, 
if left to work its will, inevitably eat up the others; that no 
moral or legal considerations will have the slightest effect in 
restraining it, if it is once allowed to get hold of power. They 
therefore propose, before extending the suffrage, to secure for 
each class under the constitution a certain share of power, which 
will enable it to hold its own against the other classes. In 
other words, the minority is to be protected by the constitution, 
but what is to protect the constitution we have never seen 
clearly explained. What the majority would do, in what man- 
ner and to what extent it would tyrannize, has never, we believe, 
been clearly set forth, even by those who are most afraid of it. 
Lord Macaulay hinted, in his brilliant though not very weighty 
attack on James Mill and the utilitarians, and more recently 
declared openly in a letter to a friend in this country, his be- 
lief that this tyranny of numbers would take the shape of 
wholesale robbery of the rich, either by means of simple con- 
fiscation or of heavy discriminating taxation. Others, again, 
seem to confine it to the legal or moral enforcement of cer- 
tain standards of propriety in dress, manners, or opinions. Mr. 
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J. S. Mill’s apprehensions seem to run in this direction, but 
he at most only anticipates what some of the Tories consider 
actually begun.* 

Foremost amongst those who have undertaken the task of 
fortifying society against the majority stands Mr. Thomas Hare, 
an English barrister, who has now for some years devoted him- 
self with great energy and enthusiasm to the task of devising a 
scheme which he thinks would not only deprive democracy of 
all its terrors, but would bring the representative system out of 
its present rude condition, as near to perfection as the vices and 
weaknesses of human nature will permit. The plan has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in other countries as well as in 
England, and is urged upon public notice by the author him- 
self with remarkable persistence. It has also secured the cor- 
dial approval of many political philosophers of high standing, 
such as Mr. J. S. Mill, who are certainly not enemies of de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. Hare’s scheme, stripped of details, is an arrangement by 
which all shades of political opinion would be represented in 
the legislature, instead of, as now, only one or two sets of opin- 
ions. He proposes that, the number of the electoral body having 
been ascertained, members should be apportioned to it, in the 
same way that representatives are apportioned to population in 
this country. The total number of the electors having been 
divided by the number of members, the quotient are to elect a 
member, without any regard either to his or their place of resi- 
dence. All territorial divisions, such as districts or counties, 
and all corporate bodies, such as boroughs, disappear under this 
system; numbers only, irrespective of place, are represented. 
For instance, Wendell Phillips can at present represent nobody 
in Congress or the State Legislature except the inhabitants of 
the district in which he is domiciled ; and as the majority of 


* We remember reading an article in the Quarterly Review, in 1861, on the 
social condition of the United States, in which the writer, by way of illustrating the 
kind of rule the rule of the majority is, mentioned, as “a fact” of which he hap- 
pened to have personal knowledge, the case of a wealthy man in Boston who had 
put up a very fine lamp over his front door. “The many,” believing this lamp to 
be an indication of a desire on the part of the owner to exalt himself above his fel- 
lows, at once sent a committee to him to request him to remove it, which he imme- 
diately did ! 
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these are not of his way of thinking, there is no chance of his 
representing anybody at all. Under Mr. Hare’s system, how- 
ever, anybody in any part of the State or Union might vote 
for him, and if the sum total of the votes he received equalled 
the quotient required for each representative, he would have 
a seat. The machinery by which the plan is to be made to 
work is rather complicated, but its leading features are sim- 
ple enough. Each candidate has to give notice beforehand 
to the proper officer of his intention to “ run,’’ paying, say 
$ 250, as a guaranty of his good faith. The list of candidates 
thus registered is duly published before the election, and print- 
ed copies provided to voters on application. In making out the 
list, precedence is given to those who have served already. The 
voter, before depositing his ballot, erases the names of anybody 
he pleases, and indicates by figures or otherwise the order in 
which he wishes to vote for the others; that is to say, if, on 
coming to count the votes, it is found that the first candidate 
has already received the requisite number, the vote is passed 
to the credit of the next in order on the ticket; if he has re- 
ceived the requisite number, then to the next; and so on, until 
one is reached, if any there be, whose quotient is still not made 
up. In this way every body of persons, however peculiar or 
unpopular their opinions, who could in the whole community 
muster in a certain force, would have at least one representative 
to speak for them in the legislature. If, for instance, — there 
being one representative apportioned to every one hundred 
thousand voters, — the Abolitionists, or any other sect, could 
collect that number of votes anywhere from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, they would have one voice in the House of Representa- 
tives, and their member they might find where they pleased. 
What would be gained by this is readily seen. The minor- 
ity under the present system is represented, but not nearly in 
proportion to its numbers. In most districts the minority is 
absolutely unrepresented. For instance, if the minority were 
fairly represented in the Fortieth Congress, the Democrats 
would send about two fifths of the members; as it is, they do 
not send one tenth, and the House of Representatives, conse- 
quently, although it represents the majority, does not fairly 
reflect the popular sentiment. In so far as Mr. Hare’s plan 
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would make the representative system more symmetrical, make 
congresses and parliaments more real and complete representa- 
tives of the whole people, and of all varieties of opinion and 
feeling, it has our hearty approval. That all opinions have a 
right to legal expression, as far as is practicable, there is no 
denying. Of course it would not be practicable, or even desira- 
ble, to represent the opinions of single individuals, or of small 
knots of individuals. That all legislatures would be im- 
proved by being made, what they are not at present, centres 
at which all the currents of the national life, all the popular im- 
pulses, aspirations, prejudices, and crotchets even, if you will, 
would meet, originate, mingle, or at least modify each other 
by collision, is also certain. Let a minority be ever so weak, the 
majority cannot but be the better for hearing what it has to say 
for itself. There would be instruction even in its own exposi- 
tion of its follies. And let it be ever so pig-headed, it could 
hardly fail to have its range of vision widened by being brought 
into recognized official contact with its opponents in the legis- 
lature. 

But the main question is, after all, not whether Mr. Hare’s 
plan, or any other, would make the representative system more 
logical, or give the minority a more conspicuous field in which 
to fight its battles or tell the story of its wrongs, but whether 
such a plan would furnish the minority with any, even an in- 
complete, protection against what is called “ the tyranny of the 
majority.” What the nature of that tyranny would be which 
the minority would suffer from it, more than the majority has 
suffered from the tyranny of the minority in all countries, 
has, strange as it may seem, never been explained to us. That 
it would be something peculiarly odious and vexatious may be 
safely inferred, however, from the character which is given of 
the majority by its enemies. We propose to show that, if the 
majority in a popular government is disposed to tyrannize, 
there is no way of preventing it except by the use of force ; 
and, moreover, that, in the long run, a majority which has had 
the courage and ability to gain power without resorting to vio- 
lence, or by organized violence simply, is no more likely to 
tyrannize, and does not tyrannize, any more than any other body 
of men in whose hands the absolute sovereignty of a country 
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is lodged. The very arguments which Mr. Hare brings for- 
ward to show the necessity of his plan, and the dreadful con- 
sequences likely to result from the failure to adopt it, or some- 
thing like it, proves that, for all practical purposes, it would be 
in no respect an improvement on the written constitutions of 
American States. These the majority of Englishmen, we know, 
do not consider, or at least talk as if they did not consider, 
of any value whatever, inasmuch as the majority make them, 
and can of course unmake them. Mr. Hare’s scheme has no 
virtue of its own in it. It must rely for all its efficacy, like 
every other constitutional arrangement, on the virtue and self- 
restraint of those possessing the real sovereignty. 

Mr. Hare, however, labors under the difficulty by which most 
European writers are beset, of being unable to conceive of a 
state of society in which there would be no force or authority 
outside of the popular will, — no point on which to rest the 
machinery necessary to keep the majority in check. And yet 
it is only in such a society that his plan would be needed. 
If there were a power outside the majority strong enough to 
see that his plan.was carried out, and that the rights of the 
minority to representation were respected, the same power 
could protect the minority without representation. In any 
country in which the minority are in danger of oppression, no 
law or constitution can have any weight except what it de- 
rives from the sanction of the majority. But according to Mr. 
Hare and those who agree with him, the sanction of the major- 
ity could not be expected for anything which promised to im- 
pede the gratification of its passions. If the majority be what 
Tories and even many Liberals describe it to be, all attempts to 
keep it within bounds by mechanical arrangements must be as 
futile as trying to control a Bengal tiger by moral suasion. 
Supposing the majority to be — what the opponents of univer- 
sal suffrage insist that it must be — unscrupulous, reckless, 
unreflecting, and needy ; supposing Macaulay’s division of so- 
_ eiety—the only one which he considered permanent and uni- 
versal — to exist in a democratic country, the poor and the 
rich, would the poor be restrained from plundering the rich, 
which they would be sure to want to do, by the presence in 
the legislative chamber or constitutional convention of a few 
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wealthy men defending their own interests by denunciation or 
argument or entreaty? Would the poor be likely, in fact, sup- 
posing the rich men to prove an annoyance or hindrance, to 
allow them to stay there? Suppose they drove them out and 
restored the electoral divisions, to what tribunal would Mr. 
Hare have his minority apply for redress ? 

Or suppose another division of society, also a real one, into 
the ignorant and intelligent, or, more accurately, into the ualet- 
tered and the educated, — say, into laborers, mechanics, and 
small shopkeepers on the one side, and professional and culti- 
vated men on the other. Suppose the former of these classes 
— of course the larger — to be what Mr. Hare will tell you it is 
sure to be, — blinded by prejudice, swayed by passion, unreflect- 
ing and conceited, distrustful of everybody with more knowl- 
edge than itself, — would it be likely to be turned from its course 
by any speeches which Mr. Hare, or Lord Derby, or Mr. Glad- 
stone, or any other representative of the learned minority, 
would be likely to deliver to it in the legislature? If the in- 
fluence of these gentlemen was not sufficiently great out of 
doors to prevent the majority from hatching schemes hostile to 
property, or to high civilization, why should it be sufficient to 
arrest them by speeches to delegates chosen, as they would 
surely be, for the single purpose of carrying these schemes into 
effect? If the learned could exercise any such influence as 
this in the legislature, they could exercise it on the country ; 
and, in fact, if the character of the majority were what we are 
assured it is, the minority would have to confine itself to ap- 
peals to posterity, or “eternal justice,” or “ eternal truth.” 
But the majority would be hardly likely to be terrified into 
submission or retreat by weapons of this sort. 

The remaining hypothesis which the friends of Mr. Hare’s 
scheme have to offer, that its representatives, if they got into 
the legislature, would be able to defend their constituents by 
regular parliamentary tactics, it is hardly necessary to discuss. 
A minority which is so nearly equal to its opponents in num- 
bers, and divided from them in opinions or in policy by so faint a 
line that it can fairly hope to win them over, or, in other words, 
take their places, and become the majority itself, can hardly be 
said to be in any danger of oppression, or need much sympathy 
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from political philosophers. At the last Pennsylvania election, 
for example, the minority numbered 285,000, the majority 
numbered 300,000. Now would any candid person believe 
that these 285,000 stood in any danger of oppression from the 
300,000? that it would be possible for the latter to frame and 
carry any measure or series of measures into effect having 
for their object the spoliation or vexation of the 285,000? If 
anysuch thing were attempted, of course a thousand consider- 
ations would arise to carry over 15,000 or 20,000 of the major- 
ity to the other side; or if not, the resisting power of the minor- 
ity would be so developed by vexation, or fear, or despair, that 
it would be more than a match for its necessarily less energetic 
or determined enemy. A large minority, then, one so nearly 
equal to the majority that it could hope to win in a regular 
' parliamentary fight, does not need any bulwarks for its protec- 
tion which it does not possess in abundance already. A small 
minority, on the other hand, which could not hope for victory 
in a regular parliamentary contest, might, in our opinion, for 
all practical purposes, be just as well unrepresented as repre- 
sented, provided always that the press be free. Suppose it had 
been determined twenty years ago by the majority in the 
United States to gag the Abolitionists, — to condemn them to 
silence under pain of fine and imprisonment, — the latter num- 
bering in all say one million ; would the presence of Mr. Garri- 
son and Mr. Phillips in Congress, and of eight others like them,¢ 
have offered any material obstacle to the passage of the meas- 
ure?* They would no doubt have uttered some splendid and 
stirring protests against such tyranny, and we admit that such 
protests would not have been utterly thrown away. They 
would have been fine contributions to the literature of liberty 
and progress. But these protests could have been uttered 
with just as much effect out of doors, would have been heard 
just as widely, and would have produced just as great result. 
That the immediate result would have been very valuable, we 
do not assert; a majority, without conscience or scruples or 


* It must again be remembered that we are not talking of a state of things such 
as exists in France, where the legislature is the only place in which speech is free, 
but of a democratic republic, to the existence of which for a single year free speech 
is an essential coi 
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sense of decency, is not likely to be much influenced by the 
eloquence of its victims. 

The assertion that, if the press be free, a small minority 
would, for all practical purposes, be just as well off unrepre- 
sented as represented, may at first sight seem a very bold one. 
But it is, on the showing of those who are most solicitous about 
the safety of the minority, strictly accurate. For the reasons 

already given, it cannot be pretended that their votes would 
accomplish anything, or that their speeches would have a 
weight in congress or parliament which elsewhere they could 
not have. Legislative debates are becoming every year in ev- 
ery country of less and less consequence. In the English Par- 
liament debating powers are now of very little value compared 
with what they were fifty years ago. Votes are rarely changed 
by speeches. This may be said with still greater accuracy of 
debates in Congress. In the days when meetings were un- 
known, and when newspapers did not exist, or existed only to 
record the gossip of taverns and coffee-houses, the legislature 
was the only place in which a full and fair discussion of the 
merits of a policy or measure, by the best minds of the nation, 
could take place. It contained the élite of the population ; the 
public behind it was comparatively ill-informed and unreflect- 
ing. But in our day the circumstances are totally changed ; 
the multitude of books and periodicals is so great, that no ques- 
tion of morals or politics or religion can ever present itself 
without its being instantly analyzed, turned over, and exam- 
ined in every possible light by thousands of writers, whose ob- 
servations are laid before the whole public within a few hours 
of their appearance in print, and become the theme of discus- 
sion in every household. Everybody has something to say 
upon them, and says it with a knowledge of the facts and argu- 
ments which a century ago only very few could boast. The 
consequence is, that a measure of importance is rarely intro- 
duced into Congress until the principles on which it is based 
have received a thorough sifting at the hands of the public, 
and until every member of the legislature has read in his home 
every argument that can be produced for or against it. His 
speech in the House is simply a pro forma rehearsal of propo- 
sitions with which everybody is familiar, and on which nearly 
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everybody’s mind is made up. The other members are sure 
to have heard them, and to have come to a decision as to their 
value. Legislatures in our day are, therefore, rather machines 
for giving formal expression to the popular will, than real law- 
makers. The judgment is formed by the country, the legisla- 
ture simply registers it. The latter performs one other func- 
tion of great value, no doubt, but still of secondary importance, 
that of a school in which public men are trained in the trans- 
action of public business, and in which an opportunity is 
afforded to the country of judging of what stuff they are made. 
But so far as the formation of public opinion and the fate of 
measures submitted to the legislature is concerned, the speech- 
making on the floor counts for very little. 

It must be remembered we are not arguing against the prob- 
ability of Mr. Hare’s scheme improving the character of public 
men, or diminishing electoral corruption, or increasing the pop- 
ular interest in politics, or lessening the violence of party feel- 
ing. It might do all of this and more, although there is some- 
thing to us very singular in the simplicity with which, after 
showing that it is the vices and defects of human nature which 
render necessary his “ perfect ’’ system, as he does not hesitate 
to call it, he admits that it is, after all, on the virtue and self- 
restraint of these very sinful mortals that his system must de- 
pend for its suecess. It may be a great help to good govern- 
ment to have members represent unanimous “ quotients,” 
rather than discordant territorial divisions ; but the goodness or 
badness of the member will after all depend on the character 
of those who compose the quotient. There will, under any sys- 
tem of election, still be parties; and parties in a free country 
will always consist of a majority and a minority, no matter in 
what way the voting may be arranged ; the character of the 
party will be formed by the character of the individuals of 
whom it is made up. There are in New York City, for ex- 
ample, one hundred thousand voters. They send, say, twenty 
members to the municipal government. Suppose these twenty 
members, instead of being elected by wards, were elected under 
Mr. Hare’s plan, each by a squad of five hundred unanimous 
voters. We should then have in the Common Council twelve 
Democratic and eight Republican members, or, in other words, a 
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“ perfect ” instead of an imperfect representation. According 
to Mr. Hare and John C. Calhoun, whom he quotes with rev- 
erence on almost every page, we should now witness a wonder- 
ful state of things. 

“ Each division of the constituents, in order to advance its own pecu- 
liar interests, would have to conciliate all the others, by showing a dis- 
position to advance theirs ; and for this purpose, each would select those 
to represent it whose wisdom, patriotism, and weight of character would 
command the confidence of the others. Under its influence and with 
representatives so well qualified to accomplish the object for which they 
were selected, the prevailing desire would be to promote the common 
interests of the whole; and hence the competition would be, not which 
should yield the least to promote the common good, but which would yield 
the most.” — p. 234. 


Most people will, on reading this passage, naturally ask on 
what Mr. Hare bases the supposition that the two parties will 
behave under any circumstances in the saintly manner above 
described. The new system of representation, let it be ever so 
good in itself, will not change men’s natures,—will not make the 
corrupt pure, the selfish public-spirited, the foolish wise. Why, 
therefore, should the majority elect its best and ablest men to 
the legislature when it comes to vote by quotients, any more 
than when it votes by districts? Because, according to Mr. 
Hare, the minority, being always fully represented, instead of, 
as now, totally excluded, would offer such a formidable opposi- 
tion, either by its speeches or its votes, that the majority would 
be compelled to conciliate it, or, in other words, to ‘ compro- 
mise,” in order to carry any of its measures; and the work of 
compromise, all would perceive, could be best done by those 
in whose character friends as well as foes had most confidence. 
The fallaciousness of this is apparent to anybody who has 
paid close attention to party conflicts, either in this or any 
other country. An unscrupulous majority seeks to conciliate a 
minority only when the minority is so large that there is danger 
that any abuse of power on the other side may convert it into 
a majority, or lead to physical resistance, as in the case we 
have supposed in Pennsylvania; or when the consent of the 
minority is necessary to the passage of certain measures, as 
when a two-thirds vote is required by our own Constitution. 
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In both these cases a minority is just as well off under our sys- 
tem as under Mr. Hare’s. In the first, Mr. Hare can add 
nothing to the defences the minority already possesses ; in the 
second, the veto possessed by the minority must have originated 
in the consent of the majority, and must depend for its main- 
tenance on the forbearance of the majority. So that under all 
circumstances we have to rely, in the last resort, no matter 
what checks we may devise, on the good sense and good feeling 
of the greater number. The twelve Councilmen elected under 
Mr. Hare’s system in New York would be the unscrupulous 
rascals they now are, and would have things their own way as 
they now have, unless the minority of eight were furnished by 
the State Legislature, or some other power outside the munici- 
pal system, with extra powers of resistance. In so far as it de- 
pended on its own moral influence, its failure would be just as 
signal in the one case as in the other. 


“In order,” says Mr. Hare, “ to complete that constitutional security 
which depends on a real, and not on a nominal partition of power, the 
representative body should be composed of every distinct variety and 
combination of thought, of sentiment, of feeling, of opinion, and of 
interest which exist in the constituent multitude. All these diversities 
form so many pillars to support and give unity to the constitutional edi- 
fice. If the representative body be the creature of numerical majori- 
ties, the constitution will be ultimately drawn into the vortex to which 
governments by such majorities are exposed. In such a case Mr. Cal- 
houn cautions the minority not to indulge in the folly of supposing that 
the party in possession of the ballot-box and the physical force of the 
country could be successfully resisted by an appeal to reason, truth, 
justice, or the obligations imposed by the constitution.” — p. 233. 


Here we see it taken as an indisputable fact, that the major- 
ity, if it finds itself in possession of power, will abuse it grossly, 
and that there will in such case be absolutely no remedy for its 
oppression. It will not only be as bad, but worse, than most 
despots, —a kind of many-headed Caligula, insensible to “ rea- 
son, truth, justice, or the obligations imposed by the constitu- 
tion.” Now how does Mr. Hare propose to meet this diffi-- 
culty? Simply by giving the minority a full representation in 
the legislative body. The measures passed would then be 
passed by a majority of all, or of two chambers representing 
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two different classes, or what Mr. Calhoun calls a “ concurrent 
majority.” This simply means, however, that Mr. Hare would 
have the minority rely for the protection of their rights on ar- 
guments addressed to men whom he has just pronounced in- 
sensible to reason, on the forbearance of men whom he has just 
declared insensible to justice, and on the respect for constitu- 
tional forms of men whom he assures us would, the minute 
they got hold of power, pay no regard whatever to their con- 
stitutional obligations. A majority utterly devoid even of the 
moral sense would, he would have us believe, lay aside their 
most cherished schemes of violence or oppression, until such 
times as they could get the consent of the minority to their 
own spoliation. 

Now a constitution must be framed in the first instance either 
by a majority or a minority of the population who are to live 
under it. If framed by the minority, it must be because the 
minority is in possession of the physical force; and as long as it 
can keep possession of the physical force, of course all provisions 
it may make in the constitution for its own safety are so many 
superfluous forms, of much the same value as mail armor in 
a police-office. The dangers arising out of the bad character of 
the majority can of course be best guarded against as they are 
guarded against in England, and have been guarded against in 
all other countries in the world, by excluding the majority 
from all share in the government. But if the minority can do 
this, they can very well dispense with constitutional protection 
altogether. If it cannot do this, it becomes at once dependent 
for the enjoyment of its rights on the good-will of. the ma- 
jority ; or would, in short, have to trust itself to that reason- 
ableness and love of truth and justice of which Mr. Hare de- 
nies the existence. Mr. Hare’s plan, and, we may add, Mr. 
Calhoun’s plan, for restraining the majority, is very like that of 
a traveller on a prairie, who, well knowing that his companions 
were robbers or murderers, should, in order to protect him- 
self against them, frankly communicate to them his opinion of 
their character, and, having induced them to sign an agreement 
not to molest him, should flatter himself that all danger was 
over. Shuffle the cards as you may, however, the pack remains 
the same. 
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Abolish privilege, disregard tradition, and commit to the 
people of a country the shaping of their own government, and 
you must let the majority do pretty much as it pleases. You 
may deny ever so stoutly that it has any conscience or sense of 
honor or justice, but to its honor and justice you must in the 
last resort trust everything. You cannot keep from it the se- 
cret of its strength; and once it knows it, you are at its mercy. 
The most cunningly devised provisions for the protection of 
the few must, after all, derive their whole force from the willing- 
ness of the many to let the few alone. In times of excitement, 
when great questions are agitated, when the divisions between 
the two great parties become so deep and wide that argument 
has ceased to make conversions, and the stronger of the two is 
tempted either by passion, or confidence in the justice of its 
cause, to use its superiority in physical force, the few undoubted- 
ly very often stand sorely in need of some more effectual protec- 
tion than appeals to the reason of their opponents. If political 
philosophers would provide us with some check or restraint 
which would be operative at such crises, they would confer a 
great benefit on the world. But they neither do this, nor profess 
to be able to do it. Mr. Hare and Mr. Calhoun both tell us that 
at such times nothing can restrain the majority. Not only will 
it set justice at defiance, but also the constitution; so that 
what Mr. Hare offers us is in fact a bit which will keep the ani- 
mal under perfect control as long as it is pleased to stay under 
control, but will prove perfectly useless in case it should take 
it into its head to plunge or run away. 

We are far from denying that the possession of uncontrolled 
power is full of temptation for the many, as well as for the few. 
We share in the general desire felt by all thoughtful and far- 
seeing men for some means of securing the minority — the 
dissenters from the prevailing creed, whether political or relig- 
ious or social, the utterers of unpopular speeches, the weak, 
the poor, the odd and outlandish — complete freedom and im- 
munity; but this is tantamount to saying that we long for the 
reign of pure justice. It will be time enough, however, to re- 
proach democracy with not having established this régime 
when we witness it under some other form of government. 
The lamentations of Mr. Calhoun or Mr. Hare, and many 
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other modern writers, over the tyranny of the majority, would 
seem much more reasonable, if they were able to point out 
to us a single country of ancient or modern times in which a 
minority in power had made a display of those virtues which 
are so rigidly exacted from the majority. 

There are three ways of finding out what kind of govern- 
ment the government of the majority is likely to be in any 
modern nation. One is a priori, by a deduction from princi- 
ples of human nature; another is induction from the facts of 
history ; and the last is a combination of both. Mr. Calhoun, 
who is Mr. Hare’s great authority on the tendencies of democ- 
racy, and nine out of ten English writers on the philosophy of 
politics, rely almost exclusively on the second of these meth- 
ods, and the particular portion of history on which they draw 
most abundantly is, we need hardly say, that of ancient 
Greece. This is due somewhat to the prominent part played 
by the Greeks in the production of the ideas on which the pol- 
ity of all Western nations is based, and in a greater degree to 
the large share of the literature of antiquity in modern educa- 
tion. But, unfortunately, there are two conclusive reasons 
why ancient history cannot afford us much aid in speculating 
on the political tendencies of modern society. 

The one is, that we know very little about the democratic 
states of antiquity, — enough, perhaps, to whet the curiosity 
of studious men, but no more. We get from the extant Greek 
writers but a very shadowy outline of ancient Greek society 
and government. The other reason is, that, even if we knew 
twice as much as we do of the phenomena of ancient society, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to decide in what pro- 
portion the form of government and the state of civilization, 
the religion, and the influence of surrounding communities 
entered into the production of these phenomena. When a 
man talks of the follies or excesses of the Athenian democracy 
as the result of “the rule of the many,” he shows that he has 
still to master the very rudiments of political science. 

It seems to be taken for granted by most conservative phi- 
losophers, that, whatever effect the advance of civilization, the 
spread of Christianity, and the growth of sentiments of jus- 
tice and humanity may have on the few, the many always re- 
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main impervious to these’influences. Of the wide interval, 
moral and intellectual as well as material, which separates the 
life of republican Athens from that of republican America, they 
take no account whatever. It is enough for them that the 
two republics had, as a point of resemblance, the rule of the 
many; the thousand points of difference between Athenian 
and American or English society they treat as if they did not 
exist. For instance, the experience of very small communi- 
ties, as everybody knows, is of very little use to a large one. 
A party in a small community is almost always a faction. The 
knowledge which every man possesses of his neighbors, and the 
large part played in politics by particular families, give local 
differences of opinion the character of regular feuds, and give 
party spirit a bitterness and an intensity which in a large 
community would be impossible. Everybody who has stud- 
ied well the history of the ancient Greek states, or of the 
states of medieval Italy, or even who has watched the work- 
ings of municipal governments in our own day, is very famil- 
iar with this effect of mere size on the spirit with which a 
community carries on its political contests. But one hardly 
ever sees it noted in conservative speculations upon the prob- 
able use a majority would make of its power in countries like 
the United States. It is assumed without hesitation that the 
rancor, unscrupulousness, bigotry, and indifference to con- 
siderations of justice and humanity, which were so often dis- 
played by the majorities of little states like Athens or Corinth, 
would be displayed in our own time by republics numbering 
as many millions as the Greek states numbered thousands of 
inhabitants. 

It was not the government of the majority which made the 
ancient or medieval republics what they were, — which gave 
tone to their public life, or character to their policy. The civil- 
ization of the age did something, the character of the states by 
which they were surrounded did something, their religion did 
something, and their antecedents and traditions did something. 
But who is competent to set down on paper an accurate caleu- 
lation of the part played by each of these agencies in shaping 
any one feature in the national life? Which of us would at- 
tempt, even with the far more complete knowledge which we 
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possess of modern nations, to account accurately for the social — 
and political conditions of any one of them, —of France, for ex- 
ample? Who does not acknowledge, when he is called upon 
for an analysis of the character or genius of any people, that 
the elements which enter into the composition of national life 
are so subtile, so minute, so varied, and so recondite, that 
neither study nor insight can qualify one to give more than a 
very partial and incomplete answer, to say with even more 
than an approach to correctness in what proportions origin, or 
climate, or government, or laws, or religion, or history, have 
contributed to the formation of any national trait. And if we 
understand so little about what lies before our eyes, with what 
hesitation should anybody laying claim to the character of a 
philosopher attempt to draw on ancient sources for aid in pre- 
dicting modern phenomena ? 

If we were to argue that, because Xerxes attempted to chain 
the sea, or Caligula had himself worshipped as a god, the 
French or Russian throne would be sure to be occupied before 
long by bloodthirsty and crazy tyrants, over whom neither 
religion nor humanity nor justice would throw any restraint, 
we should be deservedly laughed at. We should be told that, 
although the influence of absolute power on human character 
was still corrupting, modern civilization differed so greatly from 
the civilization of the ancient world, that no man born under 
the former could be guilty of the excesses and cruelties and fol- 
lies which, under the latter, were very common ; that absolut- 
ism, like everything else, changes with the ages ; that, to judge 
what kind of government a monarchy is likely to furnish in 
any particular country, it is not enough to know that the mon- 
arch is absolute, and a man. You have to study the character 
of his time, the ideas of the people he is to rule, their manners, 
their education, their religion, and their history. And this 
one must do, also, who undertakes to discover the tendencies 
or dangers of modern democracy. That such and such things 
happened in any other republic, is but a very small, insignifi- 
cant portion of the data on which a theory may be constructed 
of what is likely to happen in this. The political economists, 
as well as the political philosophers, have an ideal man, who has 
the same hopes, fears, and desires, virtues and defects, in all 
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ages and under every sky, and is supposed to behave with sci- 
entific uniformity under all circumstances ; but the actual man 
is not so adaptable. Macaulay made very merry over Mr. J. 8. 
Mill’s attempt to deduce from this ideal the probable conduct 
of monarchs and oligarchs, and pointed out with great shrewd- 
ness the extent to which the kings and lords of ordinary life 
were affected by agencies of which the philosophers took no 
count ; but he did not hesitate himself to reason in just the 
same way about the majority, which is after all simply a cer- 
tain number of men acting together. 

Can there be any justification for the Calhoun-Hare theory, 
deduced from principles of human nature? We think not. 
The world has been governed for many ages on the theory that 
the larger portion of every community was desperately wicked, 
and only restrained from rape, arson, and robbery by the ef- 
forts of an enlightened few. This theory owed its origin in the 
desire of class governments, founded on force, to provide a 
moral reason for their existence. There was not a state in 
Europe at the close of the last century, except Switzerland and 
Scandinavia, in which the actual political régime was not based 
on conquest or brute force, —in which either the monarch or the 
nobles did not carry their title to power in their scabbards. In 
the earlier days, superiority of force was an abundant justifica- 
tion for using it. The “ good old rule, the simple plan,” was 
the fundamental law of politics. That a man was able to sub- 
due a country, was taken in a rough way by the community, 
though perhaps never completely by the Church, as proof of 
his right to rule it. As the doctrines of abstract morality be- 
gan to gain force, and the necessity of showing the justice of 
one’s acts became more pressing, sovereigns and nobles laid 
aside the character of conquerors, and assumed that of tamers 
or civilizers of a depraved multitude. They represented them- 
selves, and most of the publicists of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries backed up their theory, 
as a kind of framework for society, the destruction or removal 
of which would lead to instant and complete anarchy. The 
ignorance and degradation of the people, and the restlessness 
with which they bore laws which they had no part in mak- 
ing, and which were generally framed, partly at least, with a 
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view to their spoliation and oppression, lent a certain color of 
support to the aristocratic description of their character. And 
joined with this gloomy picture of their moral condition was a 
still gloomier one of their mental capacity. The poets and ora- 
tors and historians had difficulty in finding words strong enough 
to describe their cowardice, meanness, servility, and want of 
enterprise. Nine tenths of the population of Europe were for 
ten centuries, in the estimation of the upper classes, “ base 
lackey peasants,” of whom nothing good could be said. The 
“villein” was held in such disrepute that his name became 
gradually a synonyme for rascality of the deepest dye. For 
many ages there was nothing better established in European 
political philosophy than that, if the king or the country gen- 
tlemen withdrew their protecting hand for a day, the peasants 
and bourgeoisie would do nothing but plunder, ravage, and 
slay. And this theory of popular morals lasted long after the 
“divine right” had been shaken or abandoned. It has lasted 
in most countries in Europe down to our day, and has colored 
the speculations of some of the most learned and candid writ- 
ers of our time. 

The truth is, however, that, if this were a correct account of 
the disposition of the majority, civilization would have become 
extinct long ago in every country in the world, or, to speak 
more accurately, would never have existed in any country. 
We owe civilization, not to any one man’s genius or authority, 
but to what may be called the social and constructive instincts 
of the race. Society itself — the living together of men in com- 
munities, interchanging protection and other good offices— was 
not invented by anybody in particular: it was the result of a 
natural impulse felt by all. Of the “natural man” we know 
nothing, except what we fish out of the romantic portion of the 
writings of Hobbes. If there ever was a time when the race 
was torn by anti-social passions, there remains no trace of it in 
history. Liowever far back we go, we find, not the minority, 
but the majority of men eager for the society of their fellows, 
unable to live without it, and cheerfully submitting to all the 
sacrifices and incurring all the obligations which it imposes. 
If the great mass of men in every community were not, and 
had not been from the earliest times, and in the very worst 
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times, animated by respect for property and law, society could 
not have held together. In fact, the history of society, or at 
least of modern European society, is the history of the efforts 
of the majority to substitute law for force, to secure protection 
for one another against fraud and violence and wrong. The 
enemies of society, that is, of the enjoyment by every man of 
the fruits of his toil, and of the gratification of his social and 
domestic affections, and of the development of his faculties, 
have always been a minority, and a small minority. The curse 
of the majority, the thing which has blasted its reputation, 
and which has caused it to play the inferior and even ignoble 
part assigned it in history, has been the difficulty it has always 
had in organizing or combining, — a difficulty inseparable from 
its size, and which has always made it an easy prey to the 
minority. 

The town communities of the Middle Ages — which were 
the first examples of equal rights, and of respect of persons 
and property without regard to the antecedents or station of 
the individual — furnish a splendid illustration of the way 
in which the popular instinct, the instinct of accumulation, 
works. There is no impulse implanted in human nature so 
strong and constant as the impulse to accumulate, to store 
up the fruits of one’s industry for the purpose of procuring 
future enjoyment. In any country in which it becomes weak, 
or dies out, barbarism and anarchy instantly follow; but if 
there have been any examples of such a calamity, they have 
been very rare. On the contrary, so powerful and steady a 
force has this impulse been in nearly all countries, that it has 
carried civilization steadily forward through every variety of 
social and political vicissitude, and has enabled society to sur- 
vive wars, famines, pestilences, — every evil which the cruelty 
of man or inclemency of nature could inflict on it. Monarchs 
and oligarchies have in all ages wasted and destroyed ; the many 
have toiled on, steadily repairing the loss, and increasing the 
world’s store of good things and valuable experiences, showing 
by every movement that their very strongest passion was the 
passion for property, and showing by the whole tendency of 
modern progress (which many writers constantly forget is the 
work of the many) that the great peculiarity of democracy 
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is not a taste for the spoliation of individuals or minorities, 
but for excessive individualizing, for over partition of rights, 
for giving to each man immunities and privileges which have 
in past ages belonged to classes only. We may safely chal- 
lenge any candid investigator to declare whether, in this coun- 
try, there is not amongst the majority a growing indisposition 
to use its power, —a growing tendency to leave things to nature, 
rather than regulate them by comprehensive Icgislation ; and 
whether there is not to be witnessed in political life an increas- 
ing difficulty in keeping majorities together, and in preventing 
their dissolution either after the first success or the first de- 
feat. A majority bent on spoliation, and indifferent to reason, 
justice, generosity, or constitutional obligations, is something, 
in fact, of which it is as difficult to conceive in our day and 
generation, as of a congress capable of ordering captive women 
and children to be put to the sword. That an untried, inex- 
perienced, or ignorant majority may, on suddenly finding itself 
in possession of power, abuse it grossly, we do not deny; but 
we do deny that a majority in a large and Christian community 
is likely to persevere in any such course. 

In talking of a majority as the depositary of the sovereign 
power, we of course compare it with either an oligarchy or a 
monarchy; and its temporary excesses or mistakes we shall 
consider proofs of its unfitness to rule, when we are shown the 
guaranties by which an aristocracy or a king is kept perma- 
nently wise and enlightened. To admit that majorities may be 
guilty of misgovernment, is simply to admit that they are com- 
posed of men. What we claim for them is as great sensibility 
to considerations of justice and humanity and sound policy as 
any other holders of power. We maintain that they are just 
as open to conviction, just as easily moved by argument or en- 
treaty, just as full of sympathy for the weaknesses of men, and 
just as full of tolerance for differences of opinion. People 
who talk of “ the tyranny of the majority” seem to forget that 
the first government in the modern world to establish complete 
religious freedom, to discard even that disguised form of in- 
tolerance called a “state church,” that is, a church of a por- 
tion of the community supported by contributions levied on 
all, and the first to recognize in the fullest extent the absolute 
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right of individuals in their property, by removing as far as 
possible all artificial difficulties in the way of a free disposi- 
tion of it, has been a government of the majority. The three 
things in which a minority finds itself most exposed to attack 
are property, religion, and social consideration ; and singular 
as it may seem, the United States is, of all countries in the civ- 
ilized world, that in which the law meddles least in a man’s 
disposal of his possessions, in which religious worship is fre- 
est from legislative control or interference, and in which a 
man’s religious or other opinions, his manners, his calling or 
mode of life, expose him to least reproach from his neighbors. 
There is probably nothing more curious in the whole history 
of speculation, than the persistence with which most political 
philosophers of Mr. Hare’s school overlook these facts, and 
with which they continue to hold up America as a warning to 
the minority in their own country,—a minority which treats 
dissent as a crime, and punishes it by civil and social disability, 
and makes the most honest callings a ground of social disgrace 
and discredit. Granted that all this is the result of feudalism ; 
but what was or is feudalism but an elaborate contrivance for 
perpetuating the government of the few ? 

Every artificial restraint on the use of a man’s faculties, 
every obstacle opposed by law or custom to his filling any po- 
sition in politics or society for which his natural qualities fit 
him, or to his buying or selling property of auy kind, is in a 
certain sense oppression, and evinces a disregard of individual 
rights, or, at all events, the subordination of individual rights 
or tastes to the prejudices or tastes or interests of the greater 
number. It is nevertheless true that the most democratic coun- 
tries are those in which fewest of these exist. And although 
it is quite true that all great ideas have been first conceived 
and all great reforms first proposed by the few, it is equally 
true that they could never have accomplished anything for the 
human race, if the majority had not been what Messrs. Hare 
and Calhoun deny it to be, — open to conviction, ready to re- 
ceive the truth, and disposed to admire justice. All great 
abuses have perished out of the land, not simply because the 
few denounced them, but because the many were willing to 
hear and be won over. ‘Take the case of witchcraft, — an ex- 
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treme and perhaps even grotesque case, we admit, but still 
sufficiently apt for our purpose. There was a time, and it 
lasted many ages, when the mass of every community were 
disposed to suspect all plain-looking old women of being magi- 
cians, and hundreds of them expiated every year their fancied 
guilt at the stake and on the scaffold. On Mr. Hare’s theory, 
the only hope for this unfortunate class would have lain in 
their being represented in the government. On our theory, the 
deliverance was sure to come in the end from the growth of 
the majority in knowledge and humanity. Witches ceased to 
be burned or hanged when the majority, by becoming more en- 
lightened, ceased to believe in witchcraft. Religious tolera- 
tion, the improvement in the condition of prisoners, the mitiga- 
tion of the horrors of war, and a hundred other reforms, have 
been brought about, not by the direct agency of a few reform- 
ers, but by the success of reformers in persuading the major- 
ity into their way of thinking. The cases are very few indeed 
where a righteous cause has been won by a courageous and 
enlightened few in open hostility to a malevolent, ignorant, or 
bigoted majority. The greatest individual benefactors of man- 
kind have been those who gave expression to a popular opinion, 
or showed the majority the way to the goal it already longed. 
to reach. 

Some of the results of the prevalent tendency of the “ intel- 
lectual aristocracy” to worship the minority would be painful, 
if they were not ludicrous. Even such minds as that of Mr. 
Maurice, “* Professor of Casuistry” though he be, are liable to 
be thrown into the most lamentable confusion by the traditional 
faith in the weakness and ignorance of the majority of one’s 
fellow-creatures or countrymen. Mr. Maurice, in his late work 
on * The Workingman and the Franchise,” is betrayed by this 
prejudice into an apparent forgetfulness of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, and gives way to his feelings in the ex- 
traordinary asseveration, * that, so help him God, he does not 
mean to follow the will of the majority ; that he hopes never to 
follow it, always to set it at naught” ;* — which means simply 
that, right or wrong, he will stick to the minority. In other 
words, that he will be guilty of the very same species of i immor- 
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ality which is constantly imputed to the worshippers of mere 
numbers. A superstitious and unreasoning obedience to the 
minority is of course just as great an offence against God and 
society as a superstitious and unreasoning obedience to the 
majority ; and that such a man as Mr. Maurice should not see 
this, is a very remarkable illustration of the power of tradition. 
We see traces of the influence of the dogma that minorities are 
always right, or at least far more likely to be right than majori- 
ties, even amongst ourselves, where the majority lies under some 
of the discredit which attaches to it in Europe. A great many 
tolerably sensible men flatter themselves that the mere fact of 
their holding opinions different from those of the majority of . 
their neighbors creates a strong presumption that they must 

be nearer the truth ; but it creates nothing of the kind. The 

number of people who hold an opinion proves nothing what- 

ever as to its truth or falsehood. Even in a calculation of 

probabilities, based on the facts of history, we fear the minority 

would gain not a whit more credit for wisdom than the multi- 

tude. There have no doubt been many shining examples 

of the discovery of truths by the few before the many were 

prepared for them; but in calculating probabilities, we have 

also to take count of the delusions hatched and preached and be- 

lieved in by thousands of little cliques and sets and coteries, who 

in their day and generation conceived themselves the sole de- 

positaries of the priceless gem, but whose creeds and keys have 

all passed into the same oblivion with themselves. ‘ To be one 

with God” is often spoken of amongst us as a very fine thing ; 

but being alone in our opinions renders us no more likely to be 

with God, than having thousands of our fellows at our back. 

To agree with a million may call for less courage than to 

agree with two; but God is just as likely to be with the mil- 

lion as with the two. 

There is nothing in history more curious than the attempts 
of lecturers and philosophers and “scholars” and “ gentle- 
men” and statesmen to save the human race from itself. For 
ages back a learned minority has constantly and solemnly been 
announcing that society was going to the dogs, that the “ de- 
mos” was going to devour itself alive, and that the end was 
near. In the Middle Ages “the end” generally meant the 
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day of judgment; in our time it means “the reign of anar- 
chy,” an equal division of goods, closing with the retreat of the 
whole civilized world to the almshouse. In the United States 
the last hope of government and society used to lie in the 
South. If the Northern numerical majority ever got the up- 
per hand, civilization itself was to disappear. The numerical 
majority has got the upper hand, and life is still sacred as 
ever; the laborer still enjoys the fruits of his toil ; the school- 
houses and churches are still crowded, and society remains as 
firmly welded together as of old. In England, the terrible 
moment when the majority are to get hold of power is appar- 
ently at hand, and “ the few” are in great alarm about prop- 
erty and civilization. The press teems with devices for tam- 
ing the coming monster or driving him away. The Church 
dignitaries are all preaching against him, and the dinner- 
tables are all talking against him, and the House of Com- 
mons rings with accounts of his beastly tastes and propensi- 
ties. But the future, after all, belongs to “ the many.” 

Mr. Maurice, as he says in the work from which we have 
already quoted, may not understand “ what is meant by the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number”; but “the great- 
est number,” having pursued that happiness in the teeth of 
every obstacle for countless generations, and having founded 
society and civilization for the purpose of aiding it, is not like- 
ly now to give up the quest in despair. It is filled with the 
idea that the possession of the government in all countries is 
necessary to the completion of its work. It may be mistaken, 
but the experiment will assuredly be tried ; and we confess, for 
our part, we think the world, having watched the blundering 
and brutality of the minority for two thousand years, can very 
well afford to stand by and see what the majority can do. 
There could hardly be a finer illustration of the strength and 
trustworthiness of the social instinct of the race, than the way 
in which the multitude has in all ages, when conscious of its in- 
ability to rule wisely, refrained from ruling at all. The desire 
of every ignorant or uncivilized people is not for the gov- 
ernment of the greatest number, but of a leader or: leaders. 
The clansman follows after his chief, the serf after the Czar ; 
the half-feudal and half-commercial nations worship the king. 
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When a community deliberately desires power to be lodged 
in the hands of the majority of its own members, it will generally 
be found to have reached that stage of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion in which the government of the many is possible. The re- 
action which followed 1793 and 1848 in France was simply 
the sorrowful confession of the people that their political and 
moral education was not yet sufficiently advanced for a demo- 
cratic republic. The efforts that some European politicians 
make, therefore, to stem the democratic tide, in the interest of 
society, remind us of those opponents of emancipation in this 
country who justified slaveholding on the ground that it helped 
the Almighty to fulfil his curse on the children of Ham. God 
may be safely left to see to the execution of his own decrees. 
He has not, we may be sure, committed society or civilization 
to the care either of church, or king, or the Universities, or 
the House of Commons, or any of the hundred little “ leagues ” 
and ‘associations ” of sages which are constantly set on foot 
here and in England for the salvation of the deluded majority. 
We may say of democracy, as was once said of a still mightier 
movement, “ If this counsel or work be of men, it will come to 
naught ; but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 


Art. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — History of the United States. By Grorce Bancrort. Vol. 1X. 
[The American Revolution. Vol. LUI.] Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. 1866. 


Mr. Bancrort’s new volume, extending from July, 1776, to April, 
1778, includes the crisis of the American Revolution. In point of 
style, it does not differ from its predecessors. It is marked by acute- 
ness and rapidity, not infrequent felicities of figure and sentiment, and 
occasionally an impressive generalization. There are certainly, how- 
ever, very grave defects in it, — words and sentences to tempt an easy 
criticism, statements to excite doubt or denial, and vaporous phrases 
to make one long for more simplicity of mind and pen. 


| 
| 
| 
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The weakest parts of the work are its portraits. Mr. Bancroft 
paints what Mr. Palgrave calls an “external kind” of likeness. He 
hits the attitude of his subject, paints in the features warmly, throws in 
a variety of ornamentation, and leaves us contemplating a man sitting 
for his portrait, not a man in action. No brilliancy of color or antithe- 
sis can make up for imperfect perception of a nature, or imperfect 
analysis of its traits and powers. Mr. Bancroft’s sketches of Washing- 
ton are strong in expression, and many of them felicitous. But we do 
not get the insight into that great soul which is essential to understand, 
not only Washington, but the Revolution; and thus, while he is fully 
honored, he is not fully portrayed. On the other hand, the objects of 
censure — and there are a good many of them, English and American 
—are not so clearly delineated that we can judge from these pages 
alone whether they deserve the treatment they receive. In short, Mr. 
Bancroft seems to us to fail in doing justice to those whom he likes, as 
to those whom he dislikes, for want either of penetrating judgment or 
discriminating feeling. 

He is more successful in narrative. The general progress of events 
is perfectly intelligible, and the different lines of the story are made to 
converge in points where their combinations are natural and effective. 
‘An animation often rising to fervor gives fresh interest to many inci- 
dents with which we are familiar, while others less generally known 
are brought out in striking aspects. By far the best chapters, to our 
apprehension, are those which treat of political topics. The fifteenth 
chapter, on “The Constitutions of the several States of America,” is 
remarkably well written, and gives the volume claim to a high rank 
among the histories of the period. Some of the political disquisition is 
of doubtful value, and there are numerous assertions which should be 
modified ; but considering the difficulty of the subject, the politics of the 
Revolution, or of that part embraced in this volume, are well handled. 

With regard to the new material which Mr. Bancroft has employed, 
we are not distinctly informed. He speaks in the Preface of very full 
collections from the archives of England, France, and Prussia, of Hes- 
sian journals and reports derived from private sources, and of diplo- 
matic documents from the governments of Europe, particularly from 
Spain. With these means, he approaches his subject with great advan- 
tages, and there is no reason to question his having used them advan- 
tageously. There are, however, some gaps in the treatment of the 
American relations with European powers; as, to take a single instance, 
respecting the part of Lafayette in forwarding the French alliance, 
which, it is very generally admitted, would have been delayed but for 
the exertions of that enthusiastic friend of our country. Whatever 
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the matcrial Mr. Bancroft may have used for the first time, the general 
tenor of his history agrees with that of all the best preceding au- 
thorities. 

He has formed some new judgments concerning individuals, but not, 
apparently, on grounds heretofore inaccessible. The animadversions 
upon General Greene will probably excite the most general attention. 
He is charged with holding Fort Washington in November, 1776, 
against the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, and therefore with 
incurring the losses which ensued upon the capture of that fortress. 
He is again arraigned for causing the failure of the attack upon the 
British at Germantown, in October, 1777. These are serious accu- 
sations ; and if they are sustained, one more name must be added to 
the list, already too long, of incompetent Revolutionary commanders. 
We question the possibility of sustaining them. Greene undoubtedly 
wished to hold Fort Washington when Washington preferred to have 
it evacuated ; but Washington was willing to give him the opportunity, 
and if it turned out disastrously, the responsibility did not rest with 
Greene alone. In the battle of Germantown, Greene has always been 
described as acting with vigor and retaining control of himself and his 
: troops, even after the sudden panic which was in no degree attributable 

to him, and which cost the Americans the victory they had uncon- 
| sciously won. More might easily be said, if this were the proper 
occasion, in defence of one whom we have been taught to regard with 
something of the confidence given him by Washington after as well as 
before the losses of the fort and the battle. Irving is right, when speak- 
ing of the favor in which Greene stood with the Commander-in-Chief, 
in saying that “it arose from the abundant proofs Washington had re- 
ceived, in times of trial and difficulty, that he had a brave, affectionate 
heart, a sound head, and an efficient arm, on all of which he could 
| thoroughly rely.” * 

We are constantly struck, in reading Mr. Bancroft’s volume, with the 
fact that the experiences of the late civil war help us to enter more 
} fully into the experiences of the Revolution. We have been living 
over the lives of our fathers. Periods of elation and despondency, 
insufficient plans and their imperfect execution, personal and political 
intrigues, aversion toward the true leader and attraction toward the 
false, the jealousies of civil and military authorities, the mistakes of the 
government, the looking abroad for countenance, the disaffection of 
large numbers at home, and through all the unerring fidelity of the , 


* Life of Washington, Vol. IIT. p. 361. Since these remarks were written, Mr. 
George W. Greene has published a complete and satisfactory vindication of General 
Greene against the charges and insinuations of Mr. Bancroft. 
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loyal people, — these are things with which we have been familiar in our 
time, and we go back to them in the elder time with greater capacity 
of comprehending them there. It is to Mr. Bancroft’s credit that he 
has so understood the events around him as to be able to avail himself 
of the present in interpreting the past. We follow him with all the 
greater confidence, as well as the greater interest. 

Just as the inspiration of the national cause in our recent struggle 
was political rather than military, and loyalty to our principles was 
the motive which animated our councils, filled and refilled our ar- 
mies, and led us on, through all misconceptions and reverses, to the 
regeneration of the Union, so in our fathers’ conflict it was the resolve 
to maintain their liberties that enabled them to work out the national 
salvation. Merely military impulse would have exhausted itself; even 
the endurance of the brave soldier and the devotion of the incompara- 
ble leader would have failed, but for the constant support of political 
principles, which, whether the battle was lost or won, were equally 
inspiring. For though they were political, they were also moral, and 
they rested upon foundations older than the nation, older even than 
man himself, because laid by the Divine hand. Mr. Bancroft remarks, 
that, “of the American statesmen who assisted to frame the new gov- 
ernment, not one had been originally a republican.” But the system of 
almost all the thirteen Colonies had been virtually, if not titularly, re- 
publican, and the mere insubstantial pageant of the monarchy which 
they had respected faded almost without the lifting of a finger. Be- 
sides, it was not republicanism merely for which American statesmen ° 
contended, but the law of right, the fundamental law of equity and 
liberty. It was the same with American soldiers. When Baron 
Steuben came to Valley Forge, in the early part of 1778, and saw the 
suffering in those sad winter quarters, he said that no army in Europe 
could be kept together for a month in such a state of trial. The whole 
nation, or the whole patriotic portion of it, felt the majesty of their 
cause, and it consoled them in their sorrows, quickened them in their 
struggles, and elevated them in their aims. Mr. Bancroft quotes the 
charge of Jay, first Chief Justice of New York, to the grand jury at 
Kingston, in September, 1777, when Burgoyne was threatening on 
the North and Howe on the South, and the sky was dark in every 
quarter: “ Free, mild, and equal government begins to rise. Divine 
Providence has made the tyranny of princes instrumental in breaking 
the chains of their subjects. Whoever compares our present with our 
former constitution will admit that all the calamities incident to this war 
will be amply compensated by the many blessings flowing from this 
glorious revolution, which in its rise and progress is distinguished by so 
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many marks of the Divine favor and interposition, that no doubt can 
remain of its being finally accomplished.” 

The political inspiration of the Revolution embodied itself, so far as 
institutions were concerned, in those of the States rather than the 
nation. Mr. Bancroft, in a chapter already commended, points out the 
principles on which the State Constitutions were formed, laying stress 
upon freedom of worship,as their chief corner-stone, and describing the 
right of suffrage and its qualifications, the organization of the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial offices, the similarity of which throughout 
the country was not only a sign of unanimity in these matters, but a 
presage of unanimity upon those relating to the general government. 
This, it need not be confessed, was still in embryo. Massachusetts 
entered upon her State organization in 1775; eight other States 
established theirs in 1776, and two more in 1777; Rhode Island and 
Connecticut remaining content with the institutions developed under 
their charters. It was not till near the close of 1777 that Congress 
adopted the “ Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union between 
the States,” and not till more than three years afterward that the States 
accepted them, and a national government was set up, at least in form. 
Throughout the period embraced in Mr. Bancroft’s volume, the critical 
period of the Revolution, the only government of the nation was in 
Congress, “a nominal head,” as Washington called it, without depart- 
ments, without resources, without the power to tax, or to raise an army, 
or to do anything in its proper province, except to keep up the show of 
a navy and to make as much of diplomacy as Europe would allow. 
The Confederation, when adopted, professed to be nothing more than a 
league of States, “a firm league,” according to the second article, and 
according to the thirteenth, not to be altered, “ unless such alteration be 
agreed to in a Congress of the United States, and be afterwards con- 
firmed by the Legislature of every State.” This was certainly not 
State sovereignty, neither was it national sovereignty. Like the 
prophet’s day that was “not day nor night,” the Confederation was not 
a general government, for it rendered Congress even weaker than 
before by requiring a majority of nine States, instead of the former 
majority of seven, for the adoption of a measure; and not a govern- 
ment of independent States, for it took from them all “ power, jurisdic- 
tion, and right .... expressly delegated to the United States in Congress 
assembled.” No wonder that Hamilton insisted, even before the arti- 
cles were ratified, that Congress must assert itself, either “ by resuming 
and exercising the discretionary powers originally vested in them,” or 
“by calling immediately a convention of all the States, with full author- 
ity to conclude finally upon a general confederation.” 
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Mr. Bancroft says something to explain the imperfections of the na- 
tional organization. “For more than a century, and even from the 
very foundation of the settlements, almost every English administration 
had studied to acquire the disposal of their military resources and 
their revenues, while every American Legislature had had for its con- 
stant object the repression of the encroachments of the crown. This 
antagonism, developed and confirmed by successive generations, had 
become the quick instinct and fixed habit of the people.” (p. 48.) 
“The confederacy was formed under the influence of political ideas 
which had been developed by a contest of centuries for individual and 
local liberties against an irresponsible central authority. Now that 
power passed to the people, new institutions were required strong 
enough to protect the state, while they should leave untouched the lib- 
erties of the individual. But America, misled by what belonged to the 
past, took for her organizing principle the principle of resistance to 
power, which in all the thirteen Colonies had been hardened into stub- 
bornness by a succession of common jealousies and troubles.” (p. 437.) 
But we must go beyond this in explaining the weakness of the Confed- 
eration. It was a jealousy not so much of the crown as of one an- 
other that had wrought upon the Colonies, and then upon the States, 
until the idea of a government in which some of them might get an 
advantage over the rest, or any one might have greater influence than 
any other, was something like the Scarlet Woman of the old contro- 
versialists, ablaze with peril and with wrong. The differences between 
State and State, sometimes local, sometimes social, sometimes indus- 
trial, and in all cases rather aggravated than allayed by the trials of 
the time, were the great hindrances to a national power. Only Wash- 
ington, or a spirit kindred to his, could claim that “all distinctions are 
sunk in the name of an American,” and even he soon found that it was 
vain to press the claim. 

The obstinacy of the States in insisting upon their separate rights 
and liberties was not without a certain advantage. While they would 
have done far better to stand abreast, and meet the foe as with the 
heart of one man, it was not without effect that they confronted him, 
almost singly. “The self-asserting individuality,” says Mr. Bancroft, 
“of every State and of every citizen, though it forbade the organiza- 
tion of an efficient government with executive unity, imposed on Brit- 
ain the impossible task of conquering them one by one.” As Benja- 
min Rush of Philadelphia said after the defeat on Long Island, * We 
have lost a battle and a small island, but we have not lost a State. Or 
why should we be discouraged even if we had lost a State? If there 
were but one State left, still that one should peril all for independence.” 
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So Major Shaw, after the battle of Germantown: “Were I to see 
twelve of the United States overrun by our cruel invaders, I should 
still believe the thirteenth would not only save itself, but also work out 
the deliverance of the others.” 

With all this, it is impossible not to regret the want of unity, the 
want, it may be termed, of consistency with the principles for which 
the Americans were in arms. Distrustful of one another, divided 
against themselves, they were so far unfaithful to the cause of human 
rights; for that is a cause to which justice can never be fully done 
while its supporters are contending with one another. Our fathers 
paid the penalty of their wranglings. ‘Their political history is full of 
warning against allowing a government to be formed out of just as 
little material as may keep up an appearance of authority, and no 
more. Not only did the nation suffer as a whole, but every part of it; 
every State, every township, was the worse, politically, for the mere 
shell that had been fashioned and called a Confederation. But it is in 
the military annals of the period that we most clearly see the conse- 
quences of so defective a national organization. The half-recruited, 
half-officered, half-provided armies, the intrigues among generals, the 
quarrels among troops, the disaffection of large masses of the inhabit- 
ants, the constant discouragements, the frequent suggestions of submis- 
sion not only from individuals but from States, the quickness to doubt 
and condemn, to try new expedients and new leaders, to forsake even 
Washington for such as Lee or Gates, and, more than all, the over- 
whelming proofs which Congress was accumulating against itself of 
its unfitness to conduct the war, and of the unfitness that was increas- 
ing instead of diminishing with experience, — these all were crying for 
relief, and crying in vain. 

In fact, our fathers had to form their lines on two fronts, the one 
against an enemy in arms, the other against an unarmed but not less 
dangerous array of the captious, the suspicious, and the disaffected 
among themselves. “I begin to fear,” wrote Lafayette to Washington 
at the close of 1777, “that America may be lost by herself and her 
own sons.” It was somewhat the same with Great Britain. George 
IIT, as is well known, insisted on prosecuting the war after its issue 
was clear, not merely to punish his revolted colonists, but to humble 
the opposition in England. But the divisions among the Americans 
were far more serious in themselves, and far more embarrassing to 
their leaders. A strong government would not have prevented them 
from existing ; but it would have prevented their existence from threat- 
ening the life of the nation. 

Yet, notwithstanding all dissensions and weaknesses, the conquest of 
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America was impracticable. Impracticable territorially, because the 
country was too remote from Great Britain, and too vast in itself te be 
overrun by British armies. Impracticable politically, because the 
United States, however imperfect their union, were still united, while 
their strength, perpetually renewed by their cause, could not be ex- 
hausted within the limits of any war which the foe could wage against 
them. Moreover, it was a contest of Englishmen with Englishmen; 
and Englishmen on the side of tyranny could not subdue Englishmen on 
the side of liberty, except by a combination of circumstances morally 
and physically impossible. Mr. Bancroft quotes from the memoir read 
to Louis XVI. by the Count de Vergennes, as early as August, 1776: 
“ Now that the United States have declared their independence, there is 
no chance of conciliation unless supernatural events should force them to 
bend under the yoke, or the English to recognize their independence.” 

To these considerations we may add, without exaggeration, the im- 
practicability of conquering such a leader and such a people as were 
engaged in the Revolution. “I cannot hope,” wrote Washington from 
Valley Forge to Patrick Henry, “that my services have been the best; 
but my heart tells me they have been the best that I could render.” 
Washington’s best was more than a match for his inferior opponents, 
had their resources been a hundred times greater, or his a hundred 
times less. Nor were the American people unequal to their responsi- 
bilities. Their very foes became -enthusiastic in describing them. 
“The great bulk of the country,” wrote Burgoyne, “is undoubtedly 
with the Congress in principle and zeal, and their measures are exe- 
cuted with a secrecy and despatch that are not to be equalled.” 
“They stood like soldiers,” wrote the Hessian Schlézer from the field 
of Saratoga, “and with a military air in which there was but little to 
find fault with..... Nay, more, all the lads that stood there in rank 
and file, kind Nature had formed so trim, so slender, so nervous, that it 
was a pleasure to look at them, and we were all surprised at the sight 
of such a handsome, well-formed race.” 

Thus much was decided before the treaty with France, at the close 
of the period embraced in Mr. Bancroft’s volume, that Great Britain 
could not conquer America. The French alliance undoubtedly has- 
tened, but as undoubtedly it did not decide, the recognition of American 
independence. To this termination of the strife there were many ob- 
stacles, some of which a careless or desponding judgment would have 
pronounced insuperable, but none that were not in course of yielding 
to the deep and resistless impulse in favor of liberty. A greater cri- 
sis than that through which the Americans had passed could hardly be- 
fall them, nor could any, greater or less, be more heroically met than 
this had been, by all who were worthy of their name. 
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2.— The American Conflict: a History of the Great Rebellion in the 
United States of America, 1860-65. Its Causes, Incidents, and 
Results: intended to exhibit especially its Moral and Political Phases, 
with the Drift and Progress of American Opinion respecting Human 
Slavery from 1776 to the Close of the War for the Union. By Hor- 
ace Greecey. Jllustrated by Portraits on Steel of Generals, States- 
men, and other Eminent Men: Views of Places of Historic Interest: 
Maps, Diagrams of Battle-Fields, Naval Actions, etc.: from Official 
Sources. Vol. 11. Hartford: O. D. Case & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. 782. 


Mr. Greetry has brought to a close, in the second volume, his 
History of the great Rebellion. ‘The enormous task has been carried 
through with fairness of intention and industry; the narrative is 
condensed, the language plain and intelligible. It is fortunate that 
a work to which the author’s reputation and position are sure to give 
wide circulation possesses such merits. To have written this book 
constitutes not the least of the services which Mr. Greeley has ren- 
dered to the country, and which place him among the conspicuous 
men of his generation. The second volume is devoted chiefly to 
military, as the first volume was to civil events. It is the clearest 
and most compendious account yet published of the operations of the 
war from the beginning of the year 1862 to the suppression of the Re- 
bellion. Mr. Greeley’s power of condensed statement and his great 
skill in dealing with details are evident throughout its pages. But the 
volume is as a whole less interesting than the preceding one, and con- 
tains nothing equal in worth to the historic summary which occupies 
the first half of the first volume. Few men are more competent than 
Mr. Greeley to trace the history of the great contest between the prin- 
ciples of liberty and those of slavery, which was foreshadowed in the 
debates of the Constitutional Convention of 1789, but was, by a series of 
compromises then agreed upon, postponed for a few years, to be carried 
on more and more fiercely in Congress and on the platform, until it was 
happily fought to a close upon the battle-field. Few men possess a 
more thorough acquaintance with the minutest details of the conflict, or 
are better qualified to estimate justly the relative importance of events 
and the relative influence of prominent men during this period. Few 
have a clearer insight into the causes that conspired to bring about those 
events, or to shape the policy of those men; and few are better able 
to understand, and to make others understand, the nature and varying 
fortunes of the struggles of parties. In his position as editor for nearly 
thirty years of an influential journal, Mr. Greeley has been obliged 
to apply to the questions of the day the knowledge acquired by careful 
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study of American history from his point of view, and to submit it to the 
test of friendly and of hostile criticism, as well as of events. His intimate 
personal acquaintance with the prominent men of his own party, and in 
some cases with prominent opponents also, and his familiarity with the 
working of the wires that, invisible to the ordinary spectator, control 
the action of apparently automatic persons or assemblies, constitute 
additional qualifications for the writing of our political history from 
the moment when the several States met together to devise a frame of 
government under which they might “form a more perfect Union,” to 
the moment when the writer, having to deal with living persons and 
existing political organizations, is exposed to the influence of partisan 
and of personal prejudices and prepossessions. 

But whenever and wherever such prejudices or prepossessions come 
into play, those of Mr. Greeley’s qualifications for the work in hand 
which are due to the proximity of his post of observation or to his 
actual participation in the events with which he has to deal become 
positive disqualifications. He would be more or less than human, if he 
were able in his history to treat with entire impartiality matters with 
regard to which he was, even during the period of its composition, 
daily taking sides in his journal. He cannot reasonably be expected 
to do exact justice to political organizations of which he still espouses 
one and assails the other; nor, with the best intentions in the world, 
to be uninfluenced by personal sympathies and antipathies in what he 
has to say of members of his own or of the opposite party; nor to 
estimate at its just value the share of the several actors in scenes 
wherein he took a leading part himself. 

With regard to questions no longer in issue, and to persons who 
have no present political importance, a conscientious writer might be | 
expected carefully to review and seriously to modify opinions expressed 
in the heat of the moment; and this Mr. Greeley has done. The ques- 
tions that arose between the Administration and General McClellan, 
for example, seem to be treated with fairness, and a disposition is 
shown to do justice to the military qualities and achievements of officers 
with whose political opinions and manner of conducting the war the 
writer had no sympathy. Whatever defects characterize the narratives 
of military campaigns, which form so considerable a portion of this 
volume, are justly attributable to incompleteness of materials, haste 
in composition, and the eminently pacific character of Mr. Greeley’s 
temperament. 

So, also, Mr. Greeley seems now to admit, as he would not have done 
at the time, that the result of elections in the Border States during the 
war was due to military interference, and that the Administration 
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majority in Indiana in 1864 was swelled “unfairly,” though he has made 
in neither case a serious effort to investigate the nature and extent of 
such interference or unfairness. In speaking of the technically illegal 
arrests of persons or seizures of property by the Administration, he 
manifests a candid desire to represent the facts as they occurred, but 
has failed to set them forth with fulness and precision, or to attribute to 
them so great an influence as they really exercised upon the elections. 
And in general, where the personages or the events spoken of have 
ceased to possess political significance, — have become from Mr. Gree- 
ley’s point of view historical, — he deals with them in the spirit, if not 
entirely with the faculty, of an historian. We are bound, therefore, to 
presume that in all cases where he writes in the spirit of the conductor 
of a political journal, or of a party leader, or of a man with personal ends 
in view and personal sympathies or hostilities to gratify, the fault lies 
less in his will than in his temperament. 

But, desiring the reader to bear in mind that we would in no wise 
impugn Mr. Greeley’s motives, we are obliged to add, that the instances 
in which he seems to forget that he has undertaken to write a history, 
not editorial articles for the New York Tribune,are neither few nor 
unimportant. While, for example, he does not deny that some hearty 
supporters of the war were to be found in the ranks of the Democratic 
party, he indicates on many pages a belief that the mass of that party 
was hostile to its prosecution ; and he interprets its successes in the elec- 
tions of 1862 as indicative, not so much of dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of military operations, with the policy of the Administration in the 
matter of slavery, or with its arbitrary interference with rights of per- 
son or property, as of opposition to the further prosecution of hostilities. 
Thus he says: “ It is quite probable that, had a popular election been 
held at any time during the year following the 4th of July, 1862, on the 
question of continuing the war or arresting it on the best attainable 
terms, a majority would have voted for peace.” And again: * The fall 
elections of 1862 had resulted in a general Opposition triumph; be- 
cause the reflecting and unimpassioned had been led, by our recent 
reverses and our general disappointment, to doubt the ability of the 
government to put down the Rebellion.” 

But Mr. Greeley neglects to advert to the important fact, that the 
victories of the Democratic party in 1862 were gained, save in one or 
two instances, and those of slight importance, not by the augmentation 
of its own vote, but by the falling off in the Republican vote ; as the 
successes of the Administration in 1863 were gained, even in Ohio, not 
by the diminution of the Opposition strength, but by the coming out of 
Republican voters ; that thus in both eases the results indicate an in- 
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crease of absolute, and not of relative strength; showing that, even on 
Mr. Greeley’s hypothesis that the Democratic party was as a party 
hostile to the war, its victories in 1862 prove nothing more than that 
the floating mass of voters, who determine almost all our elections, 
stayed at home in order to indicate dissatisfaction, not with the purpose 
to prosecute the war, but with the manner in which it was prosecuted. 
So their coming to the polls in 1863 indicated a contrary feeling, and 
also indicated in Ohio and some other States strong opposition to the 
opinions avowed by such men as Vallandigham, the vote for whom was, 
however, undoubtedly swelled by many who, disagreeing with his views, 
yet regarded him as a martyr in the cause of freedom of speech. 

But even if the result of the elections of 1862 can properly be re- 
garded as proof that the Democratic party comprised at that time an ab- 
solute majority of the electors, (exclusive of those who were serving in 
the army or navy,) it still remains to be shown that such majority was 
composed wholly of men who believed that the further prosecution 
of the war was either undesirable or hopeless. Now Mr. Greeley 
assumes, throughout the volume, that the soldiers were believers in the 
desirableness and in the sureness of eventual success; yet according to 
his own figures, which are not so complete or so conveniently tabulated 
as could be wished, one sixth of the army vote was thrown for Demo- 
cratic candidates in the earlier stages of the war, and nearly one third 
for General McClellan in the Presidentia! election of 1864. If we 
presume — which seems only fair, considering the influences, direct or 
indirect, likely to have been brought to bear upon the soldiers by their 
Republican superiors — that a similar proportion at least of the home 
vote for the Democratic ticket was thrown by supporters of the war, 
we make the majority in favor of its prosecution much larger than 
that which the returns show for the Opposition. This would be a 
sufficient refutation of Mr. Greeley’s statement, but is very far from 
doing justice to a great and patriotic political organization. The truth 
is, that the feeling of a nation is not expressed in the returns of elec- 
tions. Nothing lies like figures. The motives which determine men’s 
action at the polls are too numerous and too complicated to admit of 
being thus reduced to one simple term. But Mr. Greeley is too old a 
politician, too thoroughly a politician, too old a political editor, too 
exclusively a political editor, to escape self-deception in this matter. 
He is accustomed to regard the American people as divided into two 
great parties ;— the one, on the whole, decidedly right, that is, of the 
same general way of thinking with himself; the other decidedly wrong, 
that is, entertaining opinions diametrically opposed to his own. He 
mistakes party cries and the heated talk of the platform for settled 
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beliefs, and considers a party struggle as a contest between principles. 
He commits a similar mistake to that made by many of us during the 
war, who interpreted the opposition to the Jeff Davis administration 
of the supporters of Mr. Vance for the gubernatorial chair in North 
Carolina, to mean hostility to the Confederacy, when the contest was 
really upon the same party line on which political campaigns had been 
carried on in the old North State for many years. 

We should resort to a very different class of proofs, and one more 
trustworthy, if less specious, than election returns, to establish the fact 
that the people of the loyal States, and the “most rational and unim- 
passioned” among them, were from first to last, by a decided ma- 
jority, in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war, and were confident 
that success would come surely, however slowly, to the national arms. 
We should call attention to the sacrifices of blood, money, and time 
that were made in every State north of the Ohio and the Potomac, in 
every county, every township, and almost every family, for the na- 
tional cause; to the noble services of the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions, — hastily dismissed by Mr. Greeley in two pages of the 
Appendix,— which, as organizations complementary to the regular 
service, receiving little countenance from the government, supported 
and carried on with wonderful efliciency by voluntary effort, have 
never in the history of any war been equalled; to the sympathy 
with the soldier in the field, with the suffering, the wounded, the be- 
reaved, manifested everywhere ; to the indications of the popular faith 
in ultimate triumph, even after sore defeat, afforded by the newspapers 
of city and country alike, and not of those only which held to the Re- 
publican faith, (for the thoroughly disloyal ones can be counted on one’s 
fingers,) and by the more courageous language held by members of Con- 
gress on their return to Washington after a sojourn among their constitu- 
ents. We should appeal to the recollection of every loyal reader, to say 
whether the instances of men of mark among his own neighbors who, 
having sincerely and heartily espoused the national cause at the outset, 
failed or faltered subsequently, were not very few. We should advert 
to the circumstance that scarcely a single representative of the people in 
State legislatures or in Congress, whose voice had once been given for 
the war, afterwards declared himself against it, but that, on the contrary, 
the number of prominent men who gave it their support increased 
from month to month. We should note, as important additional proof 
‘of the popular determination to bring the war to a successful close, at 
whatever sacrifice, the progress of public opinion in favor of emancipa- 
tion as a means to victory, as evidenced in many ways, and as recorded 
in the votes of Congress from session to session. We should refer 
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to the very general complaints of the lack of vigor and of confidence 
in the people on the part of the Administration, which found expression 
through newspapers representing more than one shade of opinion, town- 
meetings, State legislatures and conventions, Congressional speeches 
and action, and the numerous deputations from various classes that 
visited the White House. There were certainly seasons of doubt, 
distrust, discouragement, even gloom, in which traitors who had been 
silent or hypocritically patriotic threw off all disguise ; but those sea- 
sons were remarkably brief, and the reaction came with surprising 
promptitude and force. The leading Tories, moreover, had a very 
much more considerable following in their speech-making than they 
could ever have had in corresponding acts; and this is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that when in office, so far from venturing to take the 
shortest step toward a discontinuance of active effort by their respect- 
ive States to support the Administration in the prosecution of the war, 
they sensibly moderated their language. Thus Mr. Greeley says: 
“Governor Seymour, who addressed a large gathering in the New 
York Academy of Music (in July, 1863) in language carefully weighed 
beforehand and tempered by the obvious requirements of his official po- 
sition, was far more measured and cautious in his assaults and impu- 
tations than were the great majority of his compatriots.” [Sic !] 

In point of fact, the harangues delivered against the war during its 
continuance were of as little practical moment, as slightly indicative of 
the existence of an active feeling of opposition to its further prosecu- 
tion, as was the talk of Democratic stump-speakers before the firing 
upon Fort Sumter. And had any attempt been made to condense the 
heated words of such men as Vallandigham or Thomas H. Seymour of 
Connecticut into overt action against the government, there would have 
been a popular uprising against them only equalled by that which fol- 
lowed the.discharge of Beauregard’s cannon upon the national flag. 
The South, in both cases, mistook a party slogan for a declaration of 
principles, as did also a few patriots in the North, prominent among 
whom stands Mr. Greeley. His temperament, which is signally defi- 
cient in the large hope that is the soul of courage and the parent of 
success, as is shown by his proverbial habit of inferring defeat from the 
first returns of a contested election, contributed to fortify him in this 
error. His views before the breaking out of hostilities are well known. 
Of his feelings during the first two years of the conflict, we have the 
following candid confession in the pages entitled “ Explanatory,” at 
the commencement of the second volume of the History: — 

“ Up to the occurrence of those riots [the draft riots in New York city, of 
July, 1863] I had not been habitually confident of an auspicious immediate 
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issue from our momentous struggle. Never doubting that the ultimate result 
would be such as to vindicate emphatically the profoundly wise beneficence 
of God, it had seemed to me more probable — in view of the protracted and 
culpable complicity of the North in whatever of guilt or shame, of immorality 
or debasement, was inseparable from the existence and growth of American 
slavery — that a temporary triumph might accrue to the Confederates. 


“So long as it seemed probable that our war would result more immediately 
in a Rebel triumph, I had no wish, no heart, to be one of its historians ; and it 
was only when — following closely on the heels of the great Union successes 
of July, 1863, at Gettysburg, Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Helena —I had 
seen the Rebellion resisted and defeated in this city of New York, (where its 
ideas and vital aims were more generally cherished than even in South Caro- 
lina or Louisiana,) that I confidently hoped for an immediate and palpable 
rather than a remote and circuitous triumph of the Union, now and evermore 
blended inseparably with emancipation, — with the legal and national recog- 
nition of every man’s right to himself. Thenceforward, with momentary 
intervals of anxiety, depresssion, and doubt, it has been to me a labor of love 
to devote every available hour to the history of the American conflict.” 

The habit of mind here indicated is exactly opposed to that evinced 
by Mr. Seward in his famous “ sixty days” predictions. Apprehension, 
happily groundless, as the event has proved, was felt that the over- 
confidence of the Secretary of State might be prejudicial to our inter- 
ests abroad; but there can be no doubt what effect a want of faith so 
absolute as that of Mr. Greeley would have had upon foreign powers, 
had Mr. Seward’s portfolio been in his hands. Disguise it as he 
would, it must have colored his despatches. And its influence upon his 
associates in the Cabinet, and upon the President himself, might have 
been seriously depressing. It crippled, as it was, Mr. Greeley’s influ- 
ence as editor of a leading journal; and it led him into vagaries — such 
as his visit to the French Minister at Washington, with a view to the 
acceptance of Napoleon’s proffer of mediation, and his interview with 
the Rebel emissaries in Canada — which might have been criminal, had 
he occupied an official position. 

But when Mr. Greeley undertakes to declare that “the reflecting 
and unimpassioned” had as little faith as he, he commits a very grave 
error,— an error as grave as that of supposing, as he seems to do, that 
his Niagara expedition was approved by the people, and that Mr. Lin- 
coln’s course in that affair was disapproved. On this point he says: 
“There was a very wide-spread impression that the overture of the 
Confederates had not been met in the manner best calculated to 
strengthen the national cause and invigorate the arm of its supporters.” 

This unfortunate habit of mistaking his own opinions and sentiments 
for those of the nation colors Mr. Greeley’s views of men as well as 
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of events, and leaves surprising gaps in his history. The sole quo- 
tation, for example. from the voluminous despatches of Mr. Seward 
(who when named, as he rarely is, is uniformly, with newspaper pro- 
vincialism, not to say vulgarity, called “Gov.” Seward, as Mr. Cam- 
eron is denominated “Gen.” Cameron) consists of that unfortunate 
paragraph in the instructions to Mr. Dayton, of April 22, 1861, in 
which the Secretary of State declares that “the condition of slavery 
in the several States will remain just the same whether the revolution 
succeed or fail,” — unfortunate as declaration of intention or as predic- 
tion, but representing, except in the use of the term “revolution,” the 
popular belief at the time it was written, and corresponding with Con- 
gressional action up to that time. But not a page is given to the history 
of our diplomatic relations, and no word of acknowledgment of Mr. 
Seward’s great services as Secretary of State is made. The names of 
Secretaries Stanton and Welles are barely mentioned, and no credit is 
given to either the War or the Navy Department for the promptitude 
and efficiency with which, all things considered, they organized and car- 
ried on hostilities. Nor are the great services rendered to the land 
forces by the navy, or the efficacy of the blockade, and its value to the 
final result, adequately acknowledged. 

With regard to the Secretary of the Treasury, the case is different. 
The financial history of the war occupies, to be sure, only two or three 
pages, which are imperfect and vague in statement, and hasty, we had 
almost said slovenly, in style. But this unsatisfactory summary is thus 
prefaced: “Another and profounder shock to public confidence fol- 
lowed, in the resignation of Hon. Salmon P. Chase as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Gov. Chase had filled in the public service, through years of 
doubt, depression, and disaster, the second place in importance, and the 
first in the magnitude of its requirements, and had discharged its duties 
with pre-eminent ability, energy, and courage.” Considering the 
differences of opinion which have from the first obtained, even in his 
own party, with regard to the soundness or the originality of Secre- 
tary Chase’s financial policy, — considering the further facts that a 
change in the Treasury Department had been for months before it 
occurred urged by prominent business men, who were heartily in 
favor of the war, that there was a remarkable unanimity of opinion 
in the designation as Mr. Chase’s successor of Senator Fessenden, 
and great gratification at his acceptance of the position, and that the 
beneficial effect of the change upon the condition of the finances was 
speedily and sensibly felt, — we cannot express sufficient surprise at so 
sweeping a statement. 

But, moreover, if Mr. Chase filled “the second place in importance, 
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and the first in the magnitude of its requirements,” what place did 
Abraham Lincoln fill? If the Secretary of the Treasury was at the 
head of the Administration, what position did the President of the 
United States occupy? We all know that in fact, as well as in the 
judgment of the people and of prominent men of all parties, Mr. Lin- 
coln occupied not only nominally, but really, the first place, — first in all 
senses, —and that whoever in his Cabinet stood second was secundus 
magno intervallo. That there was dissatisfaction at various times with 
the course pursued by Mr. Lincoln is undoubted; but that dissatisfac- 
tion was much more general among politicians than in the Republican 
rank and file, and those who manifested it most strongly inveighed 
with greatest bitterness against the weakness of the Cabinet. A very 
small proportion of the grumblers believed in the superiority of Mr. 
Chase to Mr. Lincoln, as man, as politician, or as administrator of 
affairs. The malecontents were not only without popular support, but 
without a man upon whom they could unite. They may have thought 
of Mr. Chase as a standard-bearer at one time; but when the Repub- 
lican Senators who strove to induce Mr. Lincoln to remove Mr. Sew- 
ard from the State Department found Mr. Chase, upon whom they had 
counted, wanting at the critical moment, he ceased to have a party even 
in Washington. A few old friends, among them Mr. Greeley, between 
whose temperament and that of Mr. Chase there are strong points of 
similarity, clung to him; but the unanimous nomination of Mr. Lincoln 
at the Baltimore Convention showed them their weakness. 

The paragraph quoted above is not the sole, although it is perhaps 
the most striking passage, in which Mr. Greeley shows absolute inca- 
pacity to appreciate Mr. Lincoln’s incalculable services to the nation. 
Throughout the volume, our President — who with unfaltering hope, 
unflagging courage, truth to himself, reliance upon God, and trust in the 
people, performed the greatest labors that devolved upon any man dur- 
ing his administration with signal ability, and carried the greatest popu- 
lar war ever fought to a successful termination — seems to be studiously 
kept in the background. 

In like manner the services of other men who are known to be per- 
sonally obnoxious to Mr. Greeley are ignored. Not only, for example, 
is no allusion made to Mr. Fessenden’s short but successful administra- 
tion of the Treasury Department, but his appointment is not even men- 
tioned, so that a reader unacquainted with the facts would be unable to 
discover in this volume the name of Mr. Chase’s successor. 

These instances must suffice to show the great defect of Mr. Gree- 
ley’s work. The accumulation of additional evidence to the same 
point would not be difficult, but no amount of it would be sufficient to 
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show one who had not read the book in how many or in how subtle 
ways that which we must, with all respect, denominate “ Greeleyism” 
permeates its political chapters. In his editorial articles Mr. Greeley 
has frequently shown great skill in disposing of an adversary or of 
an argument, without appearing to notice its existence; but many 
weapons which are effective in party or personal warfare have no place 
in the hand of an historian. He who would write a “ History of the 
American Conflict” that shall be read by “our grandchildren” —as 
Mr. Greeley hopes that his will be — must not only avoid the defects 
of a newspaper style of composition, but he must still more carefully 
refrain from regarding persons or events from the stand-point of an 
editor, of a politician, or of a partisan. 


3.—1. The Making of the American Nation, or the Rise and Decline 
of Oligarchy in the West. By J. Partrince. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. xxxvii., 523. 

2. On Democracy. By J. Anraur PartrivGe. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott & Co. 1866. 8vo. pp. xxiii., 418. 


Tuese two volumes, although bearing the name of an American 
publisher on their title-page, are of English authorship and manufac- 
ture. We know nothing of their author but what we have learned from 
the books themselves. His Prefaces are dated from the Reform Club, 
which affords an indication of his social position; and he shows himself 
in his writings to be a man who thinks for himself, who has made poli- 
tics a study, who has uncommon political insight, and who possesses in 
an uncommon degree “ the courage of his opinions.” His books are 
not likely to receive that attention in England which they deserve, for 
the doctrines which they set forth are in utter opposition to the most 
deep-rooted English prejudices, and to the opinions of the mass of Eng- 
lishmen. The style in which the author advocates his doctrines is not 
fitted to conciliate or to convert those who differ from him, or to attract 
those who might not be repelled by his creed. He dogmatizes upon 
open questions ; he generalizes from imperfect data; he often makes 
assertion take the place of argument; and there is little logical precis- 
ion and method in the arrangement of his discourse, while there is 
much needless repetition and restatement. The books are political 
pamphlets swollen into volumes. 

But in spite of these defects, Mr. Partridge’s works are contributions 
of value to political science. The author is a consistent and thorough- 
going democrat. His faith in democracy, and his sentiment con- 
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cerning it, inspire and invigorate his intelligence. His understanding 
shrinks from no conclusions to which his faith leads, for his faith has its 
source and support in reason. He believes, with De Tocqueville, that 
“the organization and establishment of democracy in Christendom is 
the great political problem of the time”; but, instead of sharing the 
dread which the spectacle of the gradual but irresistible development of 
social equality awakened in the mind of that illustrious thinker, he 
accepts the fact with joy, as indicating the advance of mankind to a 
happier condition, and as the promise that political institutions and 
national organization shall at last be founded on universal, immutable, 
final principles of right. The main object of the volume on Democracy 
is to show that there can be no complete nation that is not also a com- 
plete democracy, — that the thoughts and will of the whole people are 
the true governing and progressive power, — that true democracy is the 
end and aim of political science. “ Respecting Democracy, or the 
manhood of a people, the only question is that of time and adjustment. 
There is no question of principle.” “ Democracy,” or government of, 
by, and for the whole people, says Mr. Partridge, —“ Democracy, as 
an organized system, maintains the maximum of the three essentials of 
government: Security, for the all consent; Power, for the all think, 
and act, and govern ; Honesty, for they will govern for themselves. It 
makes a nation of men, instead of a nation of classes.” “ Democracy,” 
he says again, “is a living organism of intense vitality and unmatched 
power, perfect in the completion of its individual forces, compact in 
a loyalty to itself, strong in an all-pervading habit of association, im- 
mutable in an equality which makes every man royal.” Such democ- — 
racy is not possible, except for men in an advanced social and political 
state ; but every other form of government dependent on partial distri- 
bution of powers and unequal allowance of rights is obviously provisional 
and precarious. “ Until the majority are fit for self-government,” says 
Mr. Partridge, “ democracy is impossible ; and until democracy be possi- 
ble, good government is not possible ; for government dy is always gov- 
ernment for.” “In all other systems, the institutions are not by the all, 
but dy and for the one, the few, or the many.” From these general 
theses Mr. Partridge’s argument proceeds. It is in the main a discus- 
sion of the theory of democracy, with special reference to the traditions 
and future of England. His argument ts pointed and enforced by con- 
tinual reference to the example of America. However perfect may be 
the theory of democracy, as a fact it has hitherto always been on its 
trial ; but in America it has now proved its case, in the completion of a 
nation upon the basis of individual political equality. The volume 
on “The Making of the American Nation” is “a study on this great 
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and indeed only, precedent of democracy, — its origin, history, qualities, 
conflicts, and reconstruction.” 

America has never had a warmer advocate than Mr. Partridge. No 
American has a heartier confidence in the institutions of his country. 
He finds here the solutions of problems previously propounded in vain. 
Democracy is the goal of progress, and here is a nation which is stead- 
ily approaching the goal. ‘There are few Americans even who appre- 
ciate as clearly as Mr. Partridge the true grounds of confidence in the 
American system, or who understand as well the principles from which 
its virtue is derived. The distinctive peculiarity of the politics of 
America is the fact, that, resting upon ultimate universal principles of 
right, they become a branch of moral science ; and the question in 
regard to the American system of government and society is, not as to 
the truth of the principles of democracy, but whether the American 
people is ripe for democracy, and capable of applying its principles to 
the conditions of their life, and of honestly embodying them in institu- 
tions, in forms of law, and in the relations of a complex society. As Mr. 
Partridge well says, “ Democracy rests on Christianity, which taught 
the natural unity and equality of man, and the means to realize it; 
and, as a principle, democracy can never go on its trial till Christian- 
ity go with it”. “The Americans are on their trial, not the prin- 
ciples.” 

And thus far he finds that the Americans have justified themselves 
by their works ; — not that the ideal democracy is yet established ; not 
that failures and shortcomings do not abound ; not that there has been 
a consistent application of principles to practice ; not that America has 
been great enough and pure enough thoroughly to work out the great 
and pure principle which she represents, — the principle of equality 
embodied in a government by and for the all;— but that, having at 
length cast out the alien, contradictory, and perverse element of sla- 
very from her system, she is now more-than ever capable of securing 
for herself a full and consistent development. 

“Next to the Christian religion,” says Mr. Partridge, “of which 
America is the most influential advocate, the American government 
and Constitution is the most precious possession which the world holds, 
or which the future can inherit.” This is true; true because the 
American system is the political expression of Christian ideas. Ages 
of human effort, the struggles of former generations, the hopes, the 
disappointments, the wisdom of the past, have brought about this 
great result. There is at last a bright page in history; at last, the 
doctrine of human progress is proved true, and a limitless vista of 
peaceful advance opens to the eyes of men, in the foundation and ex- 
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istence of a society organized into a nation upon the basis of nature and 
right. A nation at length exists, prospers, improves, in which national 
unity and power are found not only compatible with individual freedom, 
but proportioned to it,—the first nation which deserves the name of 
commonwealth, — a nation founded upon the rock of religion, and root- 
ed in the love of man. 

The clearness of Mr. Partridge’s appreciation of the characteristics 
of American democracy is illustrated by the fact, that nearly a third 
of his volume on the American nation was written and printed during 
the heat of our late struggle. He had such faith in the principles of 
freedom and equality, that he foresaw the sure triumph of the nation 
which rested its trust upon them. He saw that the North was learning 
and was teaching the world the strength of a nation of free men and 
free institutions. He declared that the South had no elements of na- 
tionality, and that by its secession and rebellion it was but assisting to 
establish the true American nation upon sure and eternal foundations ; 
and he undertook the vindication of American nationality, in respect to 
its territory, or geographical unity; the freedom, character, and power 
of man; the balance of institutions, and their adjustment to national 
life; the individuality, character, and will resulting from these, and 
constituting the unity of the nation or the aggregate national life. In 
accomplishing this object, his thought is often original, his argument 
strong, and his style, as may be judged from the extracts already made, 
frequently pithy and pointed. He shows that man attains in America 
his greatest average value ; that he is completer in himself, and of more 
effect and value for social or political combination ; and he investigates 
the nature of the special institutions under which democracy is organ- 
ized with a skill and understanding of the relations of people and 
government, and of the different parts of the system with each other, 
which make his work of not less value to American than to foreign 
readers and political students. Were his treatment of his subject 
more exact and compact, and his diction more restrained, his work 
would be of the highest importance as a political essay. The ability 
of a great part of the work, the wisdom of many of the author's intu- 
itions, and the soundness of his general conclusions, go far to redeem 
the defects which spring from a doctrinaire tendency of mind, and 
from a deficiency in the logical development of his argument. And, 
indeed, the tendency to a rigid application of abstract principles and of 
theoretic considerations to practical politics, arises in great measure 
from the nature of the case, in the discussion of questions relating to 
the politics of America. For in this country speculative politics have 
a connection with applied politics such as has never existed elsewhere, 
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and cannot exist except where the science of politics is based, not, as in 
the old countries, upon a theory of force, but upon a theory of right. 
The test of a political measure here is consequently different from that 
which is to be applied elsewhere. The test here is in fact double: 
first, that of the correspondence of the measure to a principle, to an 
accepted theory ; and secondly, the appropriateness of the measure to 
adapt the principle to the special conditions which it is designed to meet. 
The effect of this fact is already seen in a habit of mind characteristic 
of our people, and productive of consequences which have not as yet 
been sufficiently considered in its result upon the national development. 
“Tt is the unpardonable sin,” said one of the cleverest of living English 
politicians, “ to argue in English politics from special facts to general 
principles. Each case must be dealt with on its own merits.” Here 
precisely the reverse is true, and the staple of our political argument is 
concerning the principle involved in the special instance under discus- 
sion. The contrast in the temper and habit of the two peoples is 
plainly shown in the recent debates in each country concerning the suf- 
frage. In England the debate turns on matters of detail, which obscure 
the great principle which underlies and gives vitality to the agitation of 
reform. In America the detail is for the moment disregarded in the 
consideration of the great principle involved. 

Mr. Partridge’s books will not be less esteemed by Americans that 
they are written in an American spirit ; that they partake of the theo- 
rizing disposition to which we are prone; and that they exhibit the vigor, 
freedom, independence, and animation of mind which are characteristic 
of our intellectual action and productions. The volumes are crowded 
with striking sentences and with bold statements of truth. We can- 
not take better leave of the author than by citing a few of the impres- 
sive passages scattered through his pages. 


“ Democracy demands development. Americans have to a certain extent 
been partially educatéd, uneducated, and wrongly educated. The South, a 
third part in numbers, has been wrongly, perversely educated. Another large 
division has been partially educated by and for frontier life. Immigrants are_ 
often partially educated, uneducated, and wrongly educated. In a word, 
democracy fails where it is not democracy. Other systems fail because they 
are those systems.” 


“ Had slavery not been in the nation, this war had not been. ‘The war’ 
Simply showed that the nation was on its promotion.” 

“ The North has learned that in all compromises the right is in danger of 
losing, — has already lost its best vantage-ground. The North has chosen 
principle instead of defeat, and learnt how to do, as well as for what to die.” 


“ Every government ought to be, or to be in the way of becoming, democratic 
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in its principles; because, in every country, good government tends to make 
the majority educated and orderly, conservative and free.” 

“ Nature is the true propagandist [of freedom], and Nature has freer sway 
in America than elsewhere.” 

“ Every constitution is in danger when the nation advances beyond it to 
great conquests in morality, in social science, and in statesmanship. But even 
this advance is not revolutionary in America; for the nation but reverts to the 
raison d’étre, the sanctions and origin of the nationality, and to the Declara- 
tion, its first authentic formula.” 

“ As to democracy, to overthrow that there must be found a power more 
universal than the people’s.” 


4.—With General Sheridan in Lee's last Campaign. By a Staff 
Officer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1866. 12mo. 
pp- 235. 


Tuts book takes us into the very heart of the army, from the 29th 
of April to the 9th of May, 1865. The story of the final military 
operations of the Rebellion, so far as they were directed or conducted 
by General Sheridan, is told here by one qualified to tell it well, alike 
by knowledge of the circumstances of the time and by acquaintance 
with the men by whom the great result was at last achieved. No one 
could have had better opportunities than the Staff Officer to obtain ac- 
curate knowledge of facts, and full understanding of the movements of 
that part of the army which, under General Sheridan, won so large a 
share of the honor of those eventful days. And in addition to these 
advantages, he possesses, as his book shows, the personal qualifications 
required for the due accomplishment of the task he set before himself. 
The frankness, candor, modesty, and manliness displayed in his pages 
win the confidence and regard of the reader. His style is rapid and 
vigorous, with the dash of the cavalry-man; and there are passages in 
the volume which indicate that its author has excellent purely literary 
abilities. A severe critic might find something to reprehend in an oc- 
casional flippancy of expression, and what might seem at first glance 
like levity of tone in dealing with serious affairs. But a careful reader 
will soon discover that these apparent defects are artifices intentionally 
adopted by the author, as a cloak to cover without concealing truth 
concerning passages in his story or individuals with whom he has to 
deal by name, which could not without impropriety or inconvenient 
consequences be set forth in its simple nakedness. Moreover, the air 
of a campaign is not that of a study or a drawing-room, and the Staff 
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Officer has done well in preserving the true local coloring, rather than 
to attempt to tone it down to the point required by the mere conventions 
of literature or good society. 

The author is a friend and admirer of General Sheridan, and there 
are few of his readers who will not share with him his warm feeling in 
regard to the genius and services of this great commander. Next to 
General Grant in popular esteem, General Sheridan has secured for 
himself a sure place in the gratitude of his countrymen ; and this little 
book, in its exhibition of his character and of his abilities, will deepen 
the public conviction in respect to the merits of a general not less 
distinguished by his modesty than by his gallantry and his military 
genius. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book, and of the most 
importance historically, is that which treats of the much-disputed facts 
concerning the relief of General Warren from command of the Fifth 
Corps, after the battle of Five Forks. The narrative of the circum- 
stances attending this disgrace of an officer who had borne so high a 
reputation as General Warren, is conducted with such clearness of 
statement and such fairness of spirit, and is so confirmed by investiga- 
tion of opposing accounts, as to convince the reader of the truth of the 
author’s conclusion, that in this act “we may safely assume that Gen- 
eral Sheridan was actuated by a simple and honorable desire to further 
the interests of the service.” “General Sheridan, not doubting Gen- 
eral Warren’s entire loyalty, nor his gallantry, which was above sus- 
picion, sincerely believed that he was not in a proper frame of mind to 
conduct vigorous operations; that he over-estimated the ability and 
strength of the enemy ; that he hesitated to strike boldly, and impaired 
the efficiency of his corps by his own apathy; that, in fine, he was 
a millstone hanging about the necks of fifteen thousand men, and a clog 
to their steps toward victory.” 

The narrative of Sheridan’s eager, breathless, and successful pursuit 
of Lee and the flying and dispirited Confederate army, of his fertility 
of resource, of his shrewd foresight, of his splendid rapidity and con- 
fidence during this final movement of the war, is inspired with the full 
spirit of those brilliant days. We share in the ardor of the chase, and 
in the joy and thankfulness of its triumphant close. There is no more 
interesting page in the military annals of America than that which 
records these events. The animated descriptions of the Staff Officer 
bring the scenes vividly before his reader’s eyes. His account of the 
incidents of the surrender at Appomattox Court-House, and especially 
of the appearance of General Lee, is striking and picturesque. We 
cannot commend the book better than by citing it at length. 
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“ Generals Grant, Ord, and Sheridan, with three or four staff officers each, 
went up to the Court-House, and of our staff there went three,—a senior aide, 
the chief of staff, and the adjutant-general. The town consists of about five 
houses, a tavern and a court-house, all on one street, and that was boarded up at 
one end to keep the cows out. On the right-hand side as we went in was the 
principal residence, owned by Mr. McLean; and to his house General Grant 
was conducted to meet General Lee. At the fence the whole party dismount- 
ed, and, walking over a narrow grass-plot to the house, noticed General Lee’s 
gray horse nibbling there in charge of an orderly, who was holding his own as 
well. General Grant entered the house with one or two of his staff, and the 
rest of us sat down on the piazza and waited. Mr. McLean was out there, 
too, but so much excited by his appreciation of passing events, that he did not 
know where his pump was, or if he had any, and if not, could n’t tell us where 
there was a spring. In a moment Colonel Babcock came out, smiling, whirled 
his hat round his head once, and beckoned Generals Ord and Sheridan to 
come in. ‘They walked the floor silently, as people do who have the first peep 
at a baby; and after a while General Lee came out and signalled to his orderly 
to bridle his horse. While this was being done, he stood on the lowest step 
of the piazza (we had all risen respectfully as he passed down), and, looking 
over into the valley toward his army, smote his hands together several times 
in an absent sort of way, utterly unconscious of the people about him, and 
seeming to see nothing till his horse was led in front of him. As he stood 
there, he appeared to be about sixty years of age, a tall, soldierly figure 
of a man, with a full gray beard, a new suit of gray clothes, a high, gray, felt 
hat, with a cord, long buckskin gauntlets, high riding-boots, and a beautiful 
sword. He was all that our fancy had painted him; and he had the sym- 
pathy of us all as he rode away. Just as he gathered up his bridle, General 
Grant went down the steps, and, passing in front of his horse, touched his hat 
to General Lee, who made a similar salute, and then left the yard and re- 
turned to his own lines with his orderly and the single staff officer who had 
accompanied him to the interview, and who was said to have been Colonel 
Marshall, his chief of staff, a quiet-looking man in spectacles, looking more 
like one of thought than of action. General Grant presented something of a 
contrast to General Lee in the way of uniform, not only in color, but in style 
and general effect. He had on a sugar-loaf hat, almost peculiar to himself, a 
frock coat, unbuttoned and splashed with mud, a dark vest, dark blue panta- 
loons tucked into top-boots, muddy also, and no sword. His countenance 
was n’t relaxed at all, and not a muscle of his face told tales on his thoughts. 
If he was very much pleased by the surrender of Lee, nothing in his air or 
manner indicated it. The joyful occasion did n’t seem to awaken in him a 
responsive echo, and he went and mounted his horse and rode away silently, 
to send off a despatch which should electrify the North, and set all the church- 
bells ringing jubilant vespers on this happy Sunday evening.” 
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5. — Taxation: its Levy and Expenditure, past and future ; being an 
Inquiry into our Financial Policy. By Sir 8. Morton Pero, 
Bart., M. P. for Finsbury. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1866. 


8vo. pp. 255. 


Tuts work comprises an excellent and instructive summary of the 
operations of the British exchequer. The various sources of revenue 
are classified, and the effect of each separate tax is traced, both histor- 
ically and deductively, to its effects upon the revenue of the govern- 
ment and the general interests of the nation. Those who mourn the 
ineffectiveness, the inequalities, and other short-comings of our own in- 
ternal-revenue system, may perhaps be comforted by the knowledge that 
the British system, after all the labor and research devoted to its per- 
fection, is about as bad as ours in nearly every point. The author's 
review of the expenditures of the kingdom is however more particularly 
instructive to the American reader. 

Sir Morton makes no attempt to lay down any new general princi- 
ples of taxation. He is a committee-man,—not an economist. But 
in considering the levy and expenditure of a tax as parts of one sys- 
tem, the work suggests inquiries both new and important. Under the 
title “ Effects of Taxation,” writers on finance employ themselves in 
investigating the effects of levying taxes, but do not think it necessary 
to include in the same category the effects of expending them. 

Conclusions drawn from so one-sided an investigation are of no prac- 
tical use; they are blind guides. Every government expends, in one 
way or another, all the taxes it levies, and it must levy, in the long run, 
as much money as it expends. So levy and expenditure necessarily go 
hand in hand. This is not all. The effect of taxation on the wealth 
of a country depends almost entirely on the manner in which it is 
expended, and very slightly on the manner in which it is levied, if the 
system is formed with only a decent regard to equity of assessment. 

To some this may be a truism: to others,a paradox. For the bene- 
fit of the latter, we shall endeavor to show clearly how the truth of the 
proposition flows from first principles. 

The tax-payer’s money must all come back to him, directly or indi- 
rectly. He pays it into the treasury; the treasury pays it to govern- 
ment agents; the latter expend it in the purchase of commodities for 
their support from the tax-payers. The commodities thus purchased 
for the support of government are what the tax is really paid in. The 
effect of the tax depends almost entirely on the nature and final destina- 
tion of these purchased commodities. If the money were expended in 
increasing the wealth and improving the capital of the nation, if gov- 
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ernment supplied all the tax-payers with buildings and machinery to 
the full amount of their tax, there would be hardly a limit to taxation. 

But governments do not directly expend their revenues in this way. 
They wisely leave this to private enterprise. The general rule is, that 
the revenue is all expended in carrying on the government ; that is, 
everything purchased with the revenue is employed in feeding, clothing, 
or enriching the soldiers, clerks, judges, and others who are employed 
by government, and nothing is expended in such a way as to satisfy any 
private want of the tax-payer himself. 

It thus appears that the operation of levying and expending a tax is 
usually simply that of turning a certain amount of the industry of a 
community into a different channel from that which it would take if no 
tax were levied. 

Is the tax spent in war? This industry is devoted to fighting, and 
making cannon, shot, and other war material. 

Is it spent ona navy? The nation devotes its industry to building 
ships of war. 

Is it spent in carrying on an expensive government? The industry 
is devoted to the support of the numerous officers engaged in adminis- 
tering that government. 

In none of these cases does the industry in question enrich either the 
tax-payer or the country. But, in the present condition of the United 
States, any surplus revenue which the government may raise is devoted 
to none of these objects. It is used in paying off the national debt. 
Hence arises an important practical question. What channel is taken 
by the industry called into being by the tax in this case? Very clear- 
ly, it is not employed in equipping armies or navies, or supporting an 
expensive governmental establishment. It is employed by the govern- 
ment creditors in whatever way they choose. How will they choose to 
employ it? Let us see whether some light cannot be thrown on the 
question by starting from first principles. 

In the first place, experience has shown that entire communities may, 
during a considerable length of time, greatly overestimate the real 
amount of their wealth. The usual source of deception in this respect 
is an inflated paper currency. We have a memorable example of such 
a deception in the delusive prosperity which preceded the financial re- 
vulsion of 1837. 

A national debt gives rise to a similar deception. In reality, a coun- 
try with a debt is neither richer nor poorer than it would be if that debt 
were destroyed. For, though the bond-holder may be the richer for 
having the bond, the tax-payer owes the entire debt, and is therefore so 
much the poorer. But, unfortunately, both do not include the debt in 
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their estimate of wealth. An individual who owes a note at bank always 
deducts it from his assets, and only considers himself worth the differ- 
ence. Not so the tax-payer. He does not subtract from his assets the 
taxes he owes, and will have to pay for twenty or fifty years. Suppose, 
for instance, that, as is actually the case to a large extent, the tax-payer 
and bond-holder are one and the same person. A citizen who owns 
nothing but a thousand-dollar bond pays taxes, sixty dollars per annum 
of which go toward the interest on the national debt. He is really worth 
nothing at all. All the interest he receives goes out of his own pocket 
in the shape of taxes, and when the principal is paid him, it will sim- 
ply be the accumulation of the extra taxes he has paid the government. 
Thus the bond is a piece of wealth as purely fictitious as the sixteen 
hundred extra dollars of the settler of Manhattan Island who “ added 
up the year of our Lord among the pounds.” Nevertheless, for a sea- 
son, perhaps five years, perhaps a generation, — in fact until he finds out 
his mistake by experience, — he will spend his income on the supposition 
that the wealth is real. 

The important point which we maintain is, that as government pays 
off the debt the deception will be removed, and the bond-holder will 
turn his fictitious into real capital, and thus add to the sum total of na- 
tional wealth. Government levying heavier taxes, he will be compelled 
to economize. True, he need not continue this economy, for his taxes 
are returned to him in payment of the principal of the debt, and, if he 
chooses, he can spend them in the usual articles of consumption. But 
he will not thus choose, because, if he did so, he would find his fictitious 
wealth disappearing, and when the debt was completely discharged 
would find himself worth nothing, as he really has been all along. He 
will therefore “ save ” his money; in other words, he will directly or in- 
directly invest it in some form of productive capital, — railroads, store- 
houses, mills, or mines. He himself, or some one to whom he loans the 
money, will with it hire laborers to build the railroads, houses, or mills, 
and this ts the channel into which the labor diverted by the taxation is 
turned. 

Hence the operation of levying taxes to pay off our debt is not an 
exhaustive, but a recuperative process. The more heavy our taxes, and, 
in consequence, the more rapidly we extinguish the debt, the more rap- 
idly we shall replace the capital we have expended in war. 

Before considering further the effect of taxation on industry, let us 
compare the effect of the recuperative process we have described with 
the effect of war. 

Before the war, the population of our country performed a certain 
amount of Iabor annually. Of the product of this labor one portion 
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was consumed within the year, in the supply of our current wants ; 
another portion was added to the fixed capital of our country. When 
the war broke out, it was necessary that a large portion of our pro- 
ductive population should be employed as soldiers, or artificers in the 
manufacture of war material. But this would be absolutely impossible 
unless we should submit to one or all of the following conditions : — 

1. To labor more, performing in addition to all our former labor all 
that was necessary to carry on the war. 

2. To expend less on our current wants. 

3. To lessen the rate of increase of our capital, or suffer a portion 
of what we already possessed to deteriorate. 

Practically, our war expenditure was derived from all three of these 
sources. We labored more, consumed less, and, in reality, saved less. 
Here, however, was where the deception commenced. Men regulate 
their expenditure by the rate at which they conceive their wealth to be 
increasing. This increase each individual estimates by the nominal 
increase in the money value of his property. Government advancing 
the fictitious wealth of government debt to all who sacrificed capital for 
the war, the latter, individually, found their capital as they supposed 
undiminished, fictitious taking the place of real capital. For a while 
the deception was increased by the unfortunate paper-money policy, 
which inflated nominal values without adding to real values. Thus we 
took our war expenses from the interior of the pillars of our national 
wealth, leaving the outside to look as firm as ever. By the policy of 
heavy taxation and rapid payment of our debt, we shall once more 
make them solid. Our argument may be summed up as follows: — 

When men are made to feel richer than they really are, they expend 
too much of their income on present wants. The national debt made 
them feel thus, and thus kept them from increasing their capital.’ 

To make men replace the capital thus wasted, we must remove this 
deception. Paying the debt does this, and thus makes them lessen 
their present wants, and replace their capital. 

Unfortunately, a policy which makes men feel poorer will be distaste- 
ful to them, and the government is therefore loath to inaugurate it. The 
only remedy for this difficulty lies in showing men that their pecuniary 
interests do not really suffer by heavy taxation. That this is true of 
the combined wealth of the nation has been shown already. But 
taxes are taken from the tax-payer and paid to the bond-holder. In so 
far as these are different classes, though the latter are enriched, are not 
the former impoverished? Certainly, in so far as the payment of a 
debt he owes can be said to impoverish one. But it must be paid, and 

makes very little difference to the debtor whether he pays it as rap- 
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idly as he can save the money, and therefore in a few annual instal- 
ments, or whether he pays in small sums for many years, with the 
continual addition of compound interest. Let every one reflect that, 
the lighter his taxes, the longer he will have to pay them. 

Taxation, again, is supposed to cramp and discourage industry. On 
a superficial view, this seems very plausible. When you tax an article, 
it will be said, do you not at the same time discourage its production, 
and lessen the ability of men to purchase it? Certainly, we reply ; 
this is the effect of the mere levy of the tax. But when the tax comes 
to be expended, as it must, a demand for labor or its products in some 
shape is necessarily created. If government expends the tax in war, 
a proportionate demand is made for soldiers, cannon, and muskets, and 
the production and consumption of these articles is encouraged to the 
same extent that the production and consumption of taxed clothing is 
discouraged. If the money raised by taxation is used to pay off the 
national debt, then the production of those things which the govern- 
ment creditors purchase with the money, namely, fences, farming im- 
plements, machinery, and other forms of permanent capital, is encour- 
aged. It is quite true, then, that the production of some articles, 
especially those articles on which people are disposed to economize, will 
be discouraged, but the production of others will necessarily be en- 
couraged to the same extent. That the production and consumption of 
some articles shall be diminished, is a necessity of our position, and not 
merely an effect of taxation. Some appear to think that, through the 
marvellous influence of paper money, we shall be enabled to live in as 
fine houses, eat as costly food, and wear as much cloth, as we would 
had there been no war, and at the same time repair the waste of wealth 
caused by the war. We apprehend that a clear and categorical enun- 
ciation of this doctrine will render its refutation needless. 

A temporary stagnation in business, a cessation in the demand for 
labor, and other social disturbances, are almost unavoidable results of 
the transition from peace to war, or from war to peace, and have little 
to do with financial policy. As an actual fact, neither the demand for 
labor nor its wages are the less for our taxes, and we venture to 
say that neither would be lessened if the taxes were doubled. It is 
quite true that neither the laborer nor the professional man can pur- 
chase as much with his income as if there were no taxes, owing to the 
higher price of taxed commodities. But let him open an account cur- 
rent with the United States, marking himself debtor by his full share of 
the national debt, and henceforth credit himself with all the taxes he 
pays, and note that, the heavier the tax, the more rapid the payment, 
and he will complain less of heavy taxation. 
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Frequently those evils are charged to taxation which are only the 
legitimate effect of that siate of things which made the tax necessary. 
A city or a state borrows largely to engage in digging a canal, which 
soon proves unprofitable. A tax is levied to pay for the work, and a 
severe pressure on the tax-payers is the result. They attribute it to 
the tax, and forget the canal. But the real cause of the evil is the 
labor diverted from useful to useless employment; and it would have 
been felt equally, though perhaps in a different way, had they never 
been called on to pay for it. 

It is the government expenditures, and not its taxes, on which the 
people should keep the most vigilant watch. Every soldier and every 
establishment which demands the direct payment of money by govern- 
ment is a source of real exhaustion. But every dollar applied to the 
payment of the national debt, though unnecessarily, so far from being 
a dollar lost, is at least seventy cents clear gain to the capital of the 
country. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves to the effect of expending taxes 
in various ways, because this is a branch of the subject little under- 
stood and entirely neglected. The principles on which revenue can 
best be raised are so much better understood, that we shall dismiss briefly 
the subject of raising revenue. In fact, if Congress should confine 
the object of its revenue bills to the collection of the greatest possible 
revenue in an equable manner, we should have nothing to say on 
the subject. But there is a disposition to legislate in such a way as 
to encourage exportation and diminish importation. This indicates a 
strange incongruity of ideas, for the imports and exports of every coun- 
try necessarily balance each other in the long run. And if they did 
not, the individual common-sense of every man, if he would only think, 
would tell him that the only advantage of exporting goods comes from 
the imports which pay for them; and the greater the value of these, 
the greater the advantage. 

It is supposed, however, that by manufacturing for other nations we 
shall become wealthy. Hence it is proposed to allow a drawback on 
manufactured goods which are exported. That is, we are to allow for- 
eigners to purchase in our markets on better terms than our own citi- 
zens, and government is to pay the difference! A strange way this of 
becoming rich. Nations increase in wealth by employing their labor 
in that way in which it is economically most advantageous. If there 
are cases in which this way has been by manufacturing goods for 
export, it is only because the nations had so completely developed 
their home resources that they could find nothing more advantageous to 
do. Such is the case with England. But this, so far from being an 
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advantage, is a positive disadvantage, since a large portion of the cost 
of transportation, as well as of the duties which other nations choose to 
levy, has to be paid by the English manufacturer. If England could be 
supplied with land and other natural resources like ours, she would 
very soon either discontinue many of her manufactures, or charge a much 
higher price for them. Would she thus become the poorer? No more 
so than the laborer who would sell his spade at auction after coming 
into a fortune. 

For the reasons we have given, we earnestly hope the efforts of our 
national legislature will be given with unabated energy to the rapid 
extinction of our national debt, with the certainty that the wealth of the 
country will thereby be increased in the only way within the control of 
government. 


6.— The Science of Wealth: a Manual of Political Economy, embra- 
cing the Laws of Trade, Currency, and Finance. By Amasa 
Wacker, Lecturer on Political Economy in Amherst College. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. xxx., 478. 


Tue author of this volume has made a valuable addition to the 
American literature of Political Economy. While he gives a fair share 
of attention to all the topics which the American reader needs to un- 
derstand, in order to apply the science to the actual affairs of his coun- 
try, he discusses the subject of the currency with such fulness and abil- 
ity as to entitle his work to a foremost place among the many volumes 
which economical science, especially in Europe, has recently contrib- 
uted to that subject. There is at this moment no branch of political 
economy which so engrosses the European mind as that of currency 
and banking. For more than two years past, a most animated, if 
not bitter, controversy has been waging in France between the advo- 
cates of the monopoly now enjoyed by the Bank of France in the 
issue of representative money, and the more radical school of econo- 
mists, who seek to apply their favorite principle of commercial free 
trade to the creation of currency, as well as to all the other fune- 
tions of banking. The controversy grew out of an attempt to erect 
the Bank of Savoy —an institution which, before the annexation of 
that Italian province to France, enjoyed the privilege of issuing paper 
money — into a rival of the Bank of France, which, under the laws 
of the Empire, enjoys the sole privilege of issue. The managers 
of the Credit Mobilier, Messrs. Emile and Isaac Pereire, who are, 
without doubt, among the ablest financiers of France, aided by their 
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co-director, Michel Chevalier, who, besides being an economist of high 
authority, is also a Senator of the Empire and an influential cour- 
tier, are the representatives of the no-monopoly party; while M. 
Louis Wolowski, lately President of the Academy of Moral and Po- 
litical Sciences, and the founder of the Credit Foncier, leads the de- 
fence on the part of the government and of the Bank, after the discom- 
fiture of the Savoy party before the courts and the legislative assem- 
bly. An imperial commission has been appointed, which for nearly two 
years has taken testimony on the points of dispute, covering the whole 
field of currency, banking, and organizations of credit. Outside of the 
commission, the press has groaned under the contributions which have 
poured in from writers of all shades of opinion and degrees of influ- 
ence. The volumes treating of the subject published since 1864 are 
very numerous. 

While such is the state of the currency question in France, events 
have brought it into nearly equal prominence in England. The Bank 
Act of 1844, the financial Magna Charta of Great Britain, has been for 
a third time suspended by reason of the crisis which began with the 
failure of Overend, Gurney, and Company in May, and continued to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of Lombard Street during the entire summer. If 
the administration of Lord Russell had not been so busy with the cattle 
plague and reform, the currency question must inevitably have been 
discussed early in the last session. Such was the expectation of states- 
men and bankers before Parliament assembled. As it happened, the 
subject slept till the rude awakening of the panic, and then it oceupied 
only a passing attention amid the heated debates which were bringing 
one ministry to a close and putting another in its place. When the 
crisis was over, and the discomfited Liberals were trying to forget their 
defeat in plans for the early shooting,— about the 1st of August, — 
the Bank question came up in the House of Commons, and the accom- 
plished Sir Stafford Northcote on the side of the government, (who 
should have been Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he had been enough 
of a politician, and there had been any other place for Mr. D'Israeli,) 
and the veteran Mr. Hubbard on the side of the Bank, discharged the 
arrows with which their quivers are always filled in readiness for such 
an occasion. From this debate it seems probable that the currency 
question will come up in the approaching Parliamentary session, if it 
is not again overshadowed by the pressing and formidable question of 
the suffrage. 

If we turn now to our own country, we shall find no subject so agi- 
tating the minds of the people as that of the currency. The broader 
questions of financial policy which are supposed to disturb the sleep of 
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the Secretary of the Treasury —such as the funding of the seven-thir- 
ties, and the providing for the nation’s other maturing debts — are of far 
less co». : to the mass of the people than that of contracting the cur- 
rency, » which an effect on prices will be accomplished, which is 
matter of hope or fear to every citizen of the Republic. 

Mr. Walker has done well, therefore, to give us at this time the 
results of his life-long study into the characteristics and functions of 
money. He is not a new master in this field. He published, after the 
crisis of 1857, a pamphlet on “The Nature and Uses of Money and 
Mixed Currency,” in which the doctrines of the present volume are 
foreshadowed ; and he has been a frequent contributor to the Mer- 
chants’ and the Bankers’ Magazines on subjects of a kindred nature. 

He is a “ Bullionist”; not in the English sense, which applies that 
title to the supporters of the celebrated Bullion Report of 1810, but 
in the American acceptation, which gave to the late Mr. Benton the 
sobriquet of “Old Bullion.” He believes in hard money only, reject- 
ing not merely our present delusive currency of greenbacks, but the 
mixed bank currency, whether of the State or national system, as well. 
It is, however, but justice to say, that, emulating the wisdom of the 
English reformers, who take all they can get without relaxing their 
demand for the whole, Mr. Walker has, as a practical legislator, sup- 
ported every measure designed to bring the mixed currency of the 
country nearer to the specie standard. He was a member of the Bank 
Committee in the Massachusetts Legislature of 1858, and did much to 
promote the passage of the law which, for the first time, required the 
banks to maintain a specific specie reserve. 

In thus reviving the old Democratic doctrine of a specie currency, — 
the doctrine which destroyed the United States Bank, and established 
the Independent Subtreasury system in its stead, — Mr. Walker is not 
without the support of some very intelligent thinkers. The scheme 
of a bullion bank was a good deal discussed in New York after the 
crisis of 1857; and though its advocates are so small a body as not yet 
to have obtained a general hearing, they are imbued with so much faith 
and earnestness, that, if they do not accomplish their full desires, they 
can hardly fail to exercise a useful influence in giving to the mixed cur- 
rency, which we hope some time again to enjoy, more of solidity and 
base than it has ever yet had. In Europe the opinion is certainly gain- 
ing ground, that the credit element in a mixed currency is one of ex- 
treme danger and difficulty. Two French writers, M. Juglar and M. 
Laveleye,* have demonstrated that, though commercial crises have their 
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origin in an undue absorption of capital and overstraining of credit, 
they have been uniformly aggravated by an unsound management of 
the circulation, and by its connection with the other operations of dis- 
count and deposit banking. Let the cause of the crisis be what it may, 
it always imperils the banks as issuers of paper money ;— in this coun- 
try, by compelling them to redeem their notes in specie; in England, by 
draining them of notes which they cannot replace for the want of spe- 
cie. The action on the public is the same in both countries. Debts 
due to the banks are summarily called in, and new discounts refused, 
and merchants are driven to failure, because, under a system which or- 
dinarily furnishes an abundance of ready capital on approved credit, 
even the richest merchants do not keep money by them to pay all their 
maturing debts. If not ordinarily borrowers, they rely upon the debts 
due them to pay those which they owe; and if this resource fails, they 
expect accommodation at the banks, but the banks, having to protect 
their circulation, cannot discount. What, then, can the merchants do 
but fail, for they cannot long pay both sides of the bill-book? Nor is 
this the worst of it; for after putting a ruinous pressure on their cus- 
tomers, the banks always end by failing themselves, that is, by suspend- 
ing specie payments. In this country there is no penalty for such fail- 
ures, or where there is it is not exacted, for banks are necessary to 
trade, and the suffering public cannot do without them. 

Now, so far as these things are the result of paper-money banking, 
they are a great evil, and criticism should not cease till a remedy be 
found for them. Such a remedy can only be found in restricting the 
issues of paper money on credit, or, it may be, by forbidding the use of 
it altogether. The most enlightened nations have generally adopted the 
former course, by legislating for certain specie reserves, or by putting 
artificial limits to the amount of paper which may be issued. Of this na- 
ture are the limitations of the English Bank Act of 1844, the Louisiana 
Act of 1842, and the Federal banking law now in force. The restrictions 
imposed by these statutes are unquestionably wholesome ; but whether 
something more radical is not needed is still an open question. Mr. 
Walker says all systems of mixed currency are failures, and that credit 
has no place in the currency. So, too, says M. Cernuschi, an Italian 
publicist domesticated in France, who, in his recent book entitled Mé- 
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canique de 0 Echange, debates the question on the side of hard money 
with such ability as to have won the applause, if not the suffrages, of 
Paris. 

One of the most eminent of the French economists, whose name is 
an authority on the subject of banking, avowed to the writer that, after 
reading the treatises of Laveleye and Cernuschi, he inclined strongly 
to the opinion that we must come to hard money at last. And an Eng- 
lish statesman, not less distinguished for his acquaintance with the 
theory and practice of banking, expressed a doubt whether the interest 
on fourteen millions sterling — the amount which the Bank of England 
is authorized to issue on the basis of public stocks, and not of bullion — 
was an adequate compensation for the anxiety and loss which the man- 
agement of the circulation involved. 

If, as Mr. Walker endeavors to show, the mixed currency of this 
country has always been, and will again be after we return to specie 
payments, even in the best of times, sensibly less valuable than the best 
currencies of Europe, by reason of its expansive influence on prices, 
and if, in addition to this constant disadvantage, it entails upon the peo- 
ple great occasional losses in times of crisis, by stopping the wheels of 
business, and compelling great sacrifices of property, then it is clear 
that the saving supposed to be effected by the use of credit-money in- 
stead of gold is a most wasteful sort of economy. What does that saving 
really amount to? Taking the future currency at three hundred millions, 
the limit fixed by the national banking law, — and this is for the pres- 
ent quite enough for a people which never, on a specie basis, used more 
than two hundred millions, — the amount of specie actually required to 
be kept will be about twenty per cent, or sixty millions. Two hundred 
and forty millions of the currency will therefore be paper, based on 
credit and not on gold. The interest of this sum at six per cent is 
$14,400,000. The population of the United States is in the neighbor- 
hood of thirty-five millions, and the rate of annual production has been 
ascertained to be $112 a head. This would give an annual production 
to the country of nearly four thousand millions. The cost of maintain- 
ing a purely metallic currency would be, then, about forty cents a head 
of the population, or about three eighths of one per cent on the individ- 
ual and aggregate production. An average contribution of thirty-seven 
and a half cents a year for every man, woman, and child in the Union 
would, therefore, give us a currency which is admitted to be the best 
possible, because it is of the real money of which all other currencies 
are more or less the credit representatives. Now if there is any loss 
involved in the use of a mixed currency, — if it does in any marked 
degree inflate prices, — if, without being primarily responsible for com- 
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mercial crises, it at all aggravates them when they occur, —if it pro- 
duces unnatural extremes in the circulating medium, causing a sort 
of fever and ague in business, —if any of these evils which are usu- 
ally attributed to it are fairly chargeable to the use of paper money, 
and might be avoided under a specie currency, then the tax necessary 
to maintain the latter is insignificant in comparison with the burdens to 
be got rid of. 

We have not followed Mr. Walker in his luminous presentation of 
this question, as it is not the purpose of this notice to review his book, 
but only to call attention to its leading topics, and to awaken interest in 
them. There is, however, one illustration of the fluctuations to which 
a mixed currency is subject which is worthy to be repeated. We 
have stated that under the national Bank Act a reserve of about twenty 
per cent on the entire circulation must be kept in coin, and such 
reserves are now regarded on all hands as of the essence of a well- 
regulated mixed currency. Here we have a base of 1 with a super- 
structure of 5. If the specie reserve loses one million, the currency 
of paper must be reduced five millions; if the reserve gains one mil- 
lion, the currency may be enlarged by five millions. Now, as all for- 
eign commerce is conducted on the basis of specie, heavy shipments of 
gold are often necessary, and the coin must come out of the banks. If 
in this way the bank reserves are drawn below the legal limit, which is 
always possible, because they are not likely to keep much more idle 
capital than is required of them, a very simple incident of commerce is 
converted into an engine of immense contracting power over the busi- 
ness of the country. Foreign commerce is always acting on this base, 
and a slight blow there makes the whole fabric of the currency tremble. 
If, on the contrary, the currencies of this country and of the world 
were homogeneous, the loss of one million or of ten millions out of the 
total three hundred millions would produce a scarcely perceptible effect 
on business, for the market would quickly adjust itself to the two 
hundred and ninety-nine or two hundred and ninety which remained. 
Even fifty millions going out of the country would not necessarily pro- 
duce a panic, as it would raise the rate of interest and lower the rate 
of prices to such a degree as to bring it speedily back again. The 
banks of Massachusetts alone contracted their circulation between the 
4th of July and the 31st of October, 1857, $ 6,650,000, or more than 
twenty-eight per cent, some banks contracting more than fifty per cent ; 
and this contraction caused the failure of many prudent men, thus sud- 
denly deprived of facilities on which they had been taught to rely. 

In thus presenting in strong colors the argument of the hard-money 
men, we are not hastily condemning the use of mixed currencies, nor 
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demanding that this country shall speedily come to the use of gold and 
silver only. In such a recommendation there would be a lack of per- 
spective, which is one of the commonest errors in the application of the 
principles of political science. There is danger in sudden changes ; 
and whatever vices are inherent in our currency, the most we can hope 
is to work gradually into a better system. 

With great excellences, Mr. Walker’s book is not without some 
serious faults, — faults which take from it the judicial character which 
ought always to belong to manuals of science, and especially to text- 
books for young men. Thus, in his allusions to the United States 
Bank, there is a manifest prejudice growing out of the old controver- 
sies of ,Whig and Democrat, in which the author bore a prominent 
part. His treatment of the national-bank system seems to us still less 
excusable. The purpose would seem to be to excite prejudice, and not 
to convict by facts or argument. Thus, on pages 237 and 238, he gives 
the earnings of the banks for the year 1865 as twenty per cent on their 
capital; but he has taken the gross income only, and thai at a very 
high estimate, quite ignoring the expenses and taxes. Now it is per- 
fectly well known to all bank managers and stockholders that this esti- 
mate is much too high. But his estimate for 1866 is still more so. “It 
is estimated,” he says, “that the net earnings of the banks for 1866 will 
be twenty-five per cent.” The estimate is wholly without foundation. 
We do not believe that the earnings will, on the average, much exceed 
half that rate. For an old and experienced man of business like Mr. 
Walker, such negligence of statement is quite inexcusable. Nor in the 
seven meagre pages devoted to the national system is there anything 
to redeem it. We shall not here enter upon a defence of that system 
further than to say that we regard it as greatly superior to all the 
State systems which it superseded, because it is national, and not local ; 
and, while it is as good as the best of them, — as that of Massachusetts, 
or of New York, or of Louisiana, — on most of them it is intrinsically a 
vast gain. 

If American economists, like Mr. Walker, can thus blind them- 
selves to the advantages which this system possesses over the old 
ones, foreigners have shown themselves capable of a juster estimate. 
The London Economist, than which there is no higher financial au- 
thority in Europe, after reviewing the national-bank system, and pre- 
senting a synopsis of the accounts of 1865, says: “If we analyze 
these accounts, it is evident that they evince amazing solidity. Per- 
haps no banks in the world, on the same scale, show as much. The 
American banks hold, in mere cash, twenty-five per cent of their lia- 
bilities, when thrown together: if the English banks were thrown 
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together, we doubt if they would hold five per cent.* But even this 
comparison does not fully bring out the true solidity of the American 
banks, when measured by English examples. Our bankers say, ‘It is 
true we do not keep much cash; but we keep at call, and in gov- 
ernment securities, a very considerable sum.’ Let us then look at 
the government securities of the American banks. They hold cash, 
£ 42,000,000; government securities, £85,000,000; remittances and 
other cash items, £14,000,000: total, £141,000,000, — whereas their 
liabilities are but just upon £160,000,000. That a bank should have, 
either in government security or in cash, fourteen sixteenths of its liabil- 
ities, is to an Englishman perfectly astounding. An English bank which 
holds two fifths considers itself an example of caution ; and many of the 
best banks in the country hold a proportion very much smaller.” After 
remarking also upon the very moderate amount of the loans as com- 
pared to capital, (being, in fact, only fourteen per cent in excess of it,) 
the writer concludes with these words: “We find that the banks of 
America are in a very sound state; we find that they have a larger 
available reserve against their liabilities than any European banks ; we 
find that they depend far more on their own capital, which cannot be 
withdrawn from them, than any European banks. The inference is 
plain. A nation in which the banks are so sound is particularly un- 
likely to suffer from a collapse of credit. In former times —in 1837 
and 1857 —the State banks of America kept very small reserves, and 
failed by wholesale ; but this is not the case with the new national 
banks. If America were now subjected to the difficulties of 1837 and 
1857, probably her banks would be able to resist the strain.” 

Another singular instance of misapprehension or loose statement 
occurs at the bottom of page 234, where, in speaking of the obligation 
to keep a specie reserve, the author says: “But this provision in regard 
to the national banks is practically, to a great extent, only a nominal 
matter, because the law provides that bank balances and clearing-house 
certificates shall be deemed to be lawful money.” But clearing-house 
certificates are to all intents and purposes lawful money, and as near to 
cash as it ‘is possible for any paper representative to be. They are 
merely certificates of gold deposited with the bank which acts as the 
agent of the clearing-house, and are therefore precisely such a currency 
as Mr. Walker proposes to have under his scheme of a“ mercantile cur- 
asec each dollar of paper tite a dollar of - behind it. 

* The of England ont the great joint-stock banks of hold 
very little cash compared with their liabilities. They all depend on the reserves of 
the Bank of England, which, though large for the segurity of its own indebtedness, 
are very small as the reserve of a great kingdom. 
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As a practical matter, the reform of the currency should proceed in 
this order. We must first return to specie payments, which is not to be 
accomplished by any hocus-pocus, but by the process of steady and 
constant contraction. The Secretary of the Treasury is generally 
sound in his financial views, but he is wrong when he encourages the 
idea that specie payments can be resumed and kept up without much 
reducing the volume of the greenbacks. So long as the sun rises in 
the east, so long will natural laws assert themselves; and these laws 
have a place in the economy of nations as well as in the natural world. 
The value of the currency fell when it was issued in such quantities 
that it could no longer be exchanged for specie, and the equilibrium of 
price cannot be restored till the equilibrium in quantity is first attained. 
The question as to the value of the currency is not one of national 
honor nor credit nor confidence, nor of ultimate security: it is a question 
of the relation of present demand to present supply, —a relation which 
fixes the price of currencies as much as the price of butter; and when 
we say demand, we mean legitimate want, for there is a feverish craving 
which results from a depreciated currency, much like the thirst which 
is produced by alcoholic beverages. When the currency is so re- 
duced that specie payments can be resumed and maintained, then the 
path of reform will become more difficult, because it is hard to persuade 
mankind that a currency which they can ordinarily exchange for gold 
(when they want gold, which is seldom) is of less intrinsic value than 
that metal. It will be enough for the reformer if he can prove that it 
is not always as good as gold. If he can show that it regularly breaks 
down in a given series of years, it needs very little arithmetic to de- 
monstrate the burden of it. 

If a further reform is to be had, it should begin by abolishing small 
bills, — first those under five, and afterwards those under ten, and per- 
haps under twenty dollars. We shall then approach the English and 
French standards, under which the smallest notes represent a value of 
twenty-five dollars. When this has been accomplished, we shall prob- 
ably be ready to enter into a financial congress with other civilized 
nations, and to determine whether all credit shall be abolished from 
the circulating medium. Then, with a common decimal coinage and a 
universal metric system of weights and measures, we shall be prepared 
to consider the applicability of free trade to the then existing condi- 
tion of our country. 

The limits of this notice will not permit us to follow Mr. Walker 
into the other departments of political economy. He is a free-trader 
as well as a bullionist. The arguments for free-trade which he brings 
forward are the usual ones adopted by the free-traders of Great Britain. 
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Here, again, we think he shows a want of perspective. He draws his 
reasoning from a national experience very different from our own. 
In its voyage across the Atlantic, free-trade, like some light wines, 
loses much of its flavor. The question is not one of principles, but of 
applications. Free-trade is doubtless a tendency of civilization; but 
so also are homogeneous political and social institutions. We have at 
this moment perfect free-trade in the United States, and that over a 
territory vastly greater than that controlled by Great Britain. We, 
and not England, are the great free-traders of the world, and we 
practise free-trade under conditions on which it is alone possible with 
perfect equality and justice to all concerned. With a territory ample 
enough to furnish most of the needed natural products, with a pop- 
ulation large enough to consume the bulk of our productions on our 
own soil, and with a political society in which the laborer is a citizen 
to be educated and respected, and not a machine to be worn out and 
driven from the parish, with great and increasing facilities for inter- 
course and exchange over a continent, we are in a position to practise 
the truest commercial freedom, without putting those advantages which 
we believe are peculiarly our own into common stock with the evils 
which belong to unwise and effete social and political systems. 


7.— The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations of 
the Nile Sources. By Samuet Wuite Baker. With Maps, &c. 


London and Philadelphia. 1866. 8vo. pp. xxvi., 509. 


As the last, in some respects the most important, and certainly the 
most entertaining volume on the discovery of the Nile, the recent nar- 
rative of Mr. Baker demands a fuller notice than we have been able to 
give to the other works of a similar character referred to in our article 
on the Sources of the Nile. 

The great discovery of a second equatorial lake, from which the Nile 
is fed, has been already briefly described, but there are many other inci- 
dents of Baker's expedition, which are well worth attention. His ob- 
servations on the character and habits of the rude aborigines through 
whose dominions he passed are especially curious and instructive. 
Probably the known world does not contain tribes of a lower grade, 
more nearly allied to ignorant brutes, than some of the people with 
whom he came in contact. 

Mr. Baker, now Sir Samuel W. Baker (so entitled because of his 
great discoveries), is an English engineer, whose life has been full of 
adventure and exploits in various portions of the globe. Eight years 
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were spent in the island of Ceylon, where he found abundant oppor- 
tunities to exercise his love of hunting on such royal game as the 
elephant, and where he trained himself effectively for his later 
achievements. He is not the first of Queen Victoria's subjects who 
has found her Majesty’s Indian empire a sort of high-school for ex- 
plorers and adventurers. Two printed volumes, “The Rifle and the 
Hound in Ceylon” and “ Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon,” first 
introduced Mr. Baker to the literary world as an author. Subse- 
quently he was employed in constructing the railroad which connects 
the Lower Danube and the Black Sea, in the Turkish province of 
Dobrudscha. 

His African researches occupied him for nearly five years. Through 
all this last experience he was attended by his wife, to whose tact he 
was more than once indebted for preserving his life when exposed to 
savage violence, and to whose care he probably owed his delivery from 
an alarming illness. “ Gladly would I have left her in the luxuries of 
home, instead of exposing her to the miseries of Africa,” he remarks 
at the beginning of his narrative ; “it was in vain that I implored her to 
remain, and that I painted the difficulties and perils still blacker than I 
supposed they really would be.” She was resolved to go too, and, like 
Ruth, exclaimed, “ Entreat me not to leave thee or to return from 
following after thee.” When they returned safe and sound together, she 
is thus referred to as the companion in his great discoveries. The past 
appeared like adream. “It was no dream,” says Baker; “a witness 
sat before me; a face still young, but bronzed like an Arab with years 
of exposure to a burning sun; haggard and worn with toil and sickness, 
and shaded with cares happily now past, — the devoted companion of 
my pilgrimage to whom I owed success and life, — my wife.” 

There is little that is new or important in their observations on the 
Lower Nile, which they began to ascend in April, 1861. Even Khar- 
toum, at the junction of the Blue and White rivers, that “most misera- 
ble, filthy, and unhealthy spot,” inhabited by thirty thousand forlorn peo- 
ple from all the Eastern nationalities and by about thirty European trad- 
ers, is already well known tous. But one feature of the “commerce” of 
the place is pictured by Baker in hideous outlines, — the Soudan slave- 
trade, which has its centre here. Gum arabic and ivory have some 
importance as articles of traffic, brit the great “staple” consists of the 
ignorant and wretched human beings, who are annually caught like so 
many animals by “traders,” or more truly by hunters, going out from 
Khartoum to the regions of the White Nile, and returning with their 
helpless captives, who are soon distributed all over the slave-dealing 
East. It is no wonder that, with such an impression as is thus received 
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of the outside world, the inside savages are suspicious of an explorer’s 
party, and readily place all possible obstacles in his way. 

Leaving Khartoum with a party of ninety and more attendants as 
boat-crews and escort, most of them “miserable cut-throats,” accus- 
tomed to murder and pillage, and now excited, not by love of adventure, 
but by desire for plunder, the Bakers set sail with their river fleet of 
three small vessels. 

In about three weeks the mouth of the Bahr el Gazal, or Gazelle 
branch of the White Nile, was reached, —a marshy, lake-like body of 
water, which might have been taken for an overflow of the Nile had 
not its river character been already known. The White Nile appeared 
like a veritable “Styx.” Innumerable windings, head winds, dead 
calms, a rapid current avove Bahr el Gazal, marshy margins, and num- 
berless mosquitoes, were among the obstacles to progress. The Catholic 
mission of St. Croix was the first point of interest which the travellers 
reached,—the seat of a fruitless effort to teach stark-naked, smeared 
beings, who seemed to the priest even worse than brutes, because the 
latter show some affection, while the human creatures are utterly with- 
out it. Not one convert has been made. 

In forty-six days from Khartoum, the settlement of Gondokoro was 
reached (4° 55! N. lat., 31° 46’ E. long.), an abandoned post of the Aus- 
trian mission, now occupied by the ivory-traders during two months of 
the year, and afterwards deserted. The neighboring region looks at- 
tractive compared with the morasses below; distant mountains appear; 
and although the thermometer showed from 90° to 95° Fahr. in the 
shade at noon, the travellers and their cattle all rejoiced in gaining this 
pasture spot. The river voyage was ended. 

“ Gondokoro,” says Baker, “ was a perfect hell,”—as much worse than 
Khartoum as that place is worse than the rest of the world. No law 
or authority is recognized by anybody, natives or traders, but the law 
of brute force. Here the slave parties rally before descending to the 
market below. 

We believe Captain Baker is mistaken in his statement that one of 
these cruel traders “was a Copt, the father of the American Consul at 
Khartoum.” The official list of American Consuls for 1861 does not 
contain the name of a consul at Khartoum. Captain Baker says fur- 
ther that he saw “the vessel full of brigands arrive at Gondokoro, 
with the American flag flying at the mast-head.” We confess that this 
statement confounds us. We hope it relates only to such an abuse of 
our flag as any government is exposed to. 

The travellers left Gondokoro in the end of March, 1863, — nearly 
two months after their arrival. Meanwhile Speke and Grant had 
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arrived from the south, with the story of their great success, and had 
shown to Baker the task which was open to him, and had satisfied his 
. inquiry, “ Does not one leaf of the laurel remain for me?” 

A short distance to the southeast of Gondokoro, Baker came upon 
the Latooka people, a race far superior to those through whose terri- 
tory he had been passing. From 12° North to 4° 30’ South, he had dis- 
covered no specific difference among the naked, brutal, and degraded 
negroes; but these Latookas he describes as comparatively a fine, 
frank, and warlike race, far better than the other tribes he met, and 
yet sufficiently annoying. Their women are regarded with some con- 
sideration. But even with these people the one idea is power. There 
is among them neither gratitude, pity, love, duty, nor religion. All are 
envious, idle, overbearing thieves. 

Looking back upon his acquaintance with the Africans, the author 
concludes that, bad as as they are, they are not as bad as white men 
would be under similar circumstances. “ How long,” he pertinently 
asks, “is it since America and we ourselves [the British] ceased to be 
slaveholders?” He insists that slavery is an original African usage, 
not a custom imposed by or derived from Europeans. He insists, 
with a prejudice akin to that which upholds Governor Eyre, that the 
negro will only copy the vices, not the virtues, of civilization, and that 
as soon as he is free he becomes a useless burden to the community. 
The pages at the beginning of Chapter VIII, where these sentiments 
are expanded, are a dark blot upon a record of heroic adventure. 

In the next country south of the Latookas, — Obbo, — our travellers 
were detained for months by fever which threatened both their lives. 

At length, as they drew near the lakes, they came upon people who 
had derived from Speke and Grant favorable impressions of European 
travellers, and some information was gathered, though unsatisfactory 
and fragmentary, in respect to the equatorial geography. 

On the 14th of March, 1864, one year after leaving Gondokoro, after 
sickness, starvation, disappointment, and fatigue, on a bright clear morn- 
ing, “the glory of our prize burst suddenly upon me. There, like a 
sea of quicksilver, lay the grand expanse of water.” It was the lake 
which Speke had spoken of, the Luta Nzige, or M’wootan Nzige of 
the natives, the Albert Nyanza as the successful travellers christened it. 
Viewed as Baker first saw it from a cliff, fifteen hundred feet above 
the level of the water, the lake appeared situated in a vast depression 
below the general level of the country, and bounded on the west and 
southwest by ranges of mountains five thousand to seven thousand feet 
high. Further investigation showed that into this lake there came a 
stream from the Victoria Nyanza, and that out of the second “ vast 
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rocky cistern the Nile made its exit, a giant at its birth.” The neces- 
sity of returning soon to England, or else of waiting another year in that 
wretched land (because the boats descend from Gondokoro only at one 
season), prevented a thorough investigation of the surroundings of the 
lake. A boat-trip, lasting thirteen days, among the hippopotami and 
crocodiles, brought the travellers near to the northern outlet, and also 
revealed the entrance of the Victoria Nile, or Somerset River, which 
was supposed to descend from the other lake. Here it was a problem 
with Baker whether to descend the main stream or ascend the tribu- 
tary, but he concluded it would be more instructive to do the latter. 
Pursuing this stream toward the east, he soon came upon a magnifi- 
cent waterfall, one hundred and twenty feet in height, to which he 
gave the name of Murchison. Taking various measurements of alti- 
tude and distance, which are exhibited on the map, the homeward 
route began, and, after new chapters of suffering and disappointment, 
once more the Gondokoro settlement was reached. Thus terminated 
the peculiar dangers of this remarkable exploration. 


8. — Observations on the Authenticity of the Gospels. By a Layman. 
Boston : Nichols and Noyes. 1867. 


Tuts interesting little volume of a hundred pages is written by a 
Swedenborgian, evidently also a lawyer, although it is plain that he is 
not Professor Parsons, the well-known author of the “ Essays.” It is 
the reproduction, with some changes, of an article recently printed in 
“ The New Jerusalem Magazine,” — as a review, we believe, of Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s “Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity.” 
The author writes with vigor and clearness. After some trenchant 
criticisms on the ill-judged endeavors of Professor Greenleaf to establish 
the credit of the Gospels by “the rules of evidence administered in the 
courts of justice,” he presents compactly in outline the historical argu- 
ment for the authenticity of the Gospels, touches upon the present state of 
the controversy, and then proceeds to state and illustrate the great Swe- 
denborgian doctrine of “ Correspondence,” in which he is a full believer. 

“ To entertain doubts,” he says, “on these subjects [the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Gospels] is, to those who receive the doctrines 
of Swedenborg, simply impossible. The historical argument . . 
they regard as sound and unanswerable. . . . . But besides and beyond 
all this they believe that the Gospels, like the rest of the Word, were 
written strictly according to the science of Correspondence, and that 
they contain within the letter an internal sense, which bears the same 
relation to the external or literal sense that the soul does to the body. 
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. . . . It was the special mission of Swedenborg to open or explain 
this internal sense of the Word. This he did, not on his own authority. 
His explanations are not like those of mere commentators on the Bible. 
. . . « He develops a plenary inspiration more wonderful than any dis- 
coveries in science or the arts,” &c. (pp. 40, 41.) 

Without professing to go into the matter with fulness, the Layman, 
nevertheless, speaks upon this subject with so much clearness, that one 
cannot but wish that he would give to the world a paraphrase or sum- 
mary of some of Swedenborg’s leading works, — an author whose gen- 
eral mode of expression and whose “ immense and sandy diffuseness ” 
are so repellent to the candid inquirer who happens to have anything 
else to do in this world except to read theology. 

There is often a charm of character among the followers of Sweden- 
borg, —a simplicity, sincerity, and brotherly love, — that seems to 
bring back the traditions of the early Christian Church. A considerable 
number, also, of persons of learning and of vigorous common-sense are 
found among them. And yet as a class they are, in some respects, sin- 
gularly isolated from other people ; they seem, upon religious subjects, 
to think different thoughts and to talk a different language from the 
rest of mankind. Even in the case of so sensible and (in general) so 
genial a writer as the author of this little volume, one marks with sur- 
prise how he leaves us behind him when he passes from the common 
ground of the historical argument into the region devoted to his church, 
—and that not merely in reference to the doctrine which he supports, 
but as to the arguments by which he urges it. How is it, we have still to 
ask, that persons of broad, good sense can thus seem to accept the arid 
statements of Swedenborg as being sufficient evidence in themselves 
of truth? How is it that his central doctrine of “Correspondence ” 
can seem to them so wonderful a discovery, or indeed any “ discovery ” 
at all? Is not this doctrine, in the general aspect of it, the life of all 
poetry since the world began? And has not the kindled imagination of 
mankind always collected from the outward objects of the universe 

“ Authentic tidings of invisible things ” ? 
And when it comes to be alleged that the Bible, or the Gospels, have in 
every part of them a spiritual sense parallel to the natural and obvious 
sense, how can this seem anything but a repetition of that cold, inju- 
rious Western error of hardening poetry and rhetoric into dogma ? 
Surely, the meanings that one sometimes hears developed out of Serip- 
ture in the Swedenborgian pulpit are but husks and chaff. 

To these and other like questions our author would doubtless answer, 
“ Study the writings of Swedenborg.” And it is probably a good rec- 
ommendation. Certainly this little book- increases the desire to know 
more of them. 
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9.— The Authorship of Shakespeare. By Natnaniet Homes. 
New York : Hurd and Houghton. 1866. Small 8vo. pp. xvi., 601. 


Berore reading this last Missouri Report of Judge Holmes, we had 
supposed that the case embodied in it had been so fully argued in the 
court below, that not even feminine counsel would undertake a motion 
for a new trial. It had not been shown that Bacon had ever laid claim 
to the authorship of any works except those now published under his 
name ; there was no evidence that Shakespeare had ever even hinted 
that he was not lawfully entitled to whatever fame the plays acted under 
his name might bring ; and not a single contemporary of the two authors 
had ever doubted that Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare, and Bacon, Ba- 
con. As to the knowledge of law evident in the plays that go by Shake- 
speare’s name, it was said that there was no need of supposing the author 
to have taken his first gradus ad Parnassum on a lawyer's stool, since 
terms of law long obsolete were familiar words in Lord Coke’s time, 
and intricacies which are difficult now were then commonly understood. 
The feudal law of real property, now antique, was then flourishing, 
and its ordinary forms were necessarily known to many people who 
never studied them as a means of livelihood. Nor was it absolutely 
known that Shakespeare himself had not been a lawyer’s apprentice. 

But a still stronger argument, it was said, was to be found in the 
Essays of Lord Bacon. It was clear that the author of “ The Tem- 
pest,” whatever else he wrote, did not write these Essays. Not only 
that the thoughts in the two could not have come from the same mind, 
but the expression was so widely different that this dissimilarity alone 
would prove a difference of authorship. To read one Essay, the ad- 
herents of the old theory claimed, was enough to purge all doubt from 
the mind of any one. 

But Judge Holmes, accustomed all his life to weigh evidence, and 
more than ever of late, since he has taken a seat on the bench, has 
come to a different conelusion. We cannot go through the long tunnel 
of testimony by which he reaches light, but can only mention one or 
two memorable side slits through which a ray comes to illumine the 
prevailing darkness. In the first place, he does not believe Shake- 
speare to have been a student of law, and thinks that there is clear proof 
that the author of the plays had studied it. For instance, he finds in- 
disputable evidence, and in this agrees with the opinion which Lord 
Campbell expressed in his book on Shakespeare’s legal acquirements, 
that the author of the grave-digger’s scene in “ Hamlet” must have 
been familiar with the celebrated case of Hales v. Petit, Plowden’s R. 
256 ; and throughout the plays finds evidence at every corner that their 
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author was so familiar with legal expressions, that he could use them 
with absolute accuracy. This is not conclusive as to the question 
whether Bacon wrote the plays, but belongs to the preliminaries in- 
troduced to show that Shakespeare did not. We reach something more 
positive further on. A man named Hogg, once on trial, implored Sir 
Nicholas Bacon to save his life, claiming that there was kindred be- 
tween Hog and Bacon. “ Ay,” replied the judge, “ you and I cannot 
be kindred except you be hanged; for Hog is not Bacon until it be 
well hanged.” It does not at all surprise Judge Holmes to find this 
same jest in “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
“ Evans. Accusativo, hing, hang, hog. 
“ Quick. Hang hog is Latin for bacon, I warrant you.” 
Act IV. Se. 1. 
Such twin-like similarities are found elsewhere with equal ease. In 
“The Advancement of Learning,” Bacon says, “Prophecy is but divine 
history ; which hath that prerogative over human, as the narration may 
be before the fact as well as after.” In Macbeth, Act III. Se. 1, the 
same view of prophecy is introduced in these words : — 
“ Mach. He chid the sisters 

When first they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them speak to him; then, prophet-like, 

They hailed him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding.” 

But all this is merely internal evidence; and though a great deal of 
the same kind is to be easily found, it may fail to convince those who 
think all the direct proof points the other way. There is direct proof 
too, however. A letter, written by Mr. Tobie Matthew at some time 
subsequent to the 27th of January, 1621 (the exact date is unknown), 
was barbed with a postscript as pointed as it was short. “P.S. The 
most prodigious wit that ever I knew of my nation, and of this side of 
the sea, is of your Lordship’s name, though he be known by another.” 
To those who are reminded by this postscript of a well-known letter 
which caused great trouble in the case of Bardell v. Pickwick, it is 
enough to say with Judge Holmes, “ Now, who else but this same 
Shakespeare could have been considered by Mr. Matthew to be a cover 
for the most prodigious wit of all England at that day?” 

Before reading this argument, as we before said, it seemed to us im- 
possible to believe that the author of Bacon’s Essays could have written 
“ Hamlet” or “ Macbeth.” But in wandering through Judge Holmes’s 
pages, meeting here a strange identity of expression, here a curious 
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similarity of thought, the mind, however well trained in literary ortho- 
doxy, begins to 
“ First endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

And the best of it is that, after one cordial embrace, the most friendly 
feeling springs up between author and reader. The newt’s eye, the 
frog’s toe, the bat’s wool, and the dog’s tongue in the witches’ caldron 
call to mind some half-forgotten passage from the Sylva Sylvarum ; we 
find the same philosophical theory in the De Augmentis and Yorick’s 
skull. In Falstaff’s jests we have reminders of the Essay on Truth, and 
Mrs. Quickly recalls that on Marriage and Single Life. Fine vistas 
of strictly new and original fancy are opened, — whether Plato was not 
written by Aristotle, whether Frederick the Great was not the author 
of the works of Voltaire, whether Mill does not write Tennyson, or Ten- 
nyson does not write Mill. “ Forsooth,” as Judge Holmes would say, 
this is matter of interest, and for our part we are ready to admit that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare, unless, indeed, Shakespeare wrote Bacon. 


10.— The Life and Letters of James Gates Percivat. By Juivs 
H. Warp. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 12mo. pp. 
xiv., 583. 


Tuis is an interesting and in many respects instructive book. Mr. 
Ward has done his work, as is fitting, in a loving spirit; and if he over- 
estimates both what Percival was and what he did, he enables us to 
form our own judgment by letting him so far as possible speak for him- 
self. The book gives a rather curious picture of what the life of a 
man of letters is likely to be in a country not yet ripe for literary 
production, especially if he be not endowed with the higher qualities 
which command and can wait for that best of all successes which comes 
slowly. In a generation where everybody can write verses, and where 
certain modes of thought and turns of phrase have become so tyran- 
nous that it is as hard to distinguish between the productions of one 
minor poet and another as among those of so many Minnesingers or 
Troubadours, there is a demand for only two things, — for what 
chimes with the moment’s whim of popular sentiment and is forgotten 
when that has changed, or for what is never an anachronism, because it 
slakes or seems to slake the eternal thirst of our nature for those ideal 
waters that glimmer before us and still before us in ever-renewing 
mirage. Percival met neither of these conditions. With a nature 
singularly unplastic, unsympathetic, and self-involved, he was incapable 
of receiving into his own mind the ordinary emotions of men and giv- 
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ing them back in music; and with a lofty conception of the object and 
purposes of poesy, he had neither the resolution nor the power which 
might have enabled him to realize it. He offers as striking an example 
as could be found of the poetic temperament unballasted with those less 
obvious qualities which make the poetic faculty. His verse carries 
every inch of canvas that diction and sentiment can crowd, but the craft 
is cranky, and we miss that deep-grasping keel of reason which alone 
can steady and give direction. His mind drifts, it does not answer the 
helm, and in his longer poems, like “ Prometheus,” half the voyage is 
spent in trying to make up for a lee-way which becomes at last irre- 
trievable. If he had a port in view when he set out, he seems soon to 
give up all hope of ever reaching it; and wherever we open the log- 
book, we find him running for nowhere in particular, as the wind hap- 
pens to lead, or lying-to in the merest gale of verbiage. The truth is, 
that Percival was led to the writing of verse by a sentimental desire of 
the mind, and not by that concurring instinct of all the faculties which 
is a self-forgetting passion of the entire man. Too excitable to possess 
his subject fully, as a man of mere talent may often do, he is not pos- 
sessed by it as the man of genius is, and seems helplessly striving, the 
greater part of the time, to make out what, in the name of common or 
uncommon sense, he is after. With all the stock properties of verse 
whirling and dancing about his ears puffed out with an empty show of 
life, the reader of much of his blank verse feels as if a mob of well- 
draperied clothes-lines were rioting about him in all the unwilling 
ecstasy of a thunder-gust. 

Percival, living from 1795 to 1856, arrived at manhood just as the 
last war with England had come to an end. Poor, shy, and proud, 
there is nothing in his earlier years that might not be paralleled in those 
of hundreds of sensitive boys who gradually get the nonsense shaken 
out of them in the rough school of life. The length of the schooling 
needful in his case is what makes it peculiar. Not till after he was 
fifty, if even then, did he learn that the world never takes a man at his 
own valuation, and never pays money for what it does not want, or 
think it wants. It did not want his poetry, simply because it was not, 
is not, and by no conceivable power of argument can be made, interest- 
ing, — the first duty of every artistic product. Percival, who would 
have thought his neighbors mad if they had insisted on his buying 
twenty thousand refrigerators merely because they had been at the 
trouble of making them, and found it convenient to turn them into 
cash, could never forgive the world for taking this business view of the 
matter in his own case. He went on doggedly, making refrigerators of 
every possible pattern, and comforted himself with the thought of a 
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wiser posterity, which should have learned that the purpose of poetry 
is to cool and not to kindle. His “ Mind,” which is on the whole per- 
haps the best of his writings, vies in coldness with the writings of his 
brother doctor, Akenside, whose “ Pleasures of Imagination” are some- 
thing quite other than pleasing in reality. If there be here and there 
a semblance of pale fire, it is but the reflection of moonshine upon ice. 
Akenside is respectable, because he really had something new to say, 
in spite of his pompous, mouthing way of saying it; but when Percival 
says it over again, it is a little too much. In his more ambitious pieces, 
—and it is curious how literally the word “pieces” applies to all he did, 
— he devotes himself mainly to telling us what poetry ought to be, as 
if mankind were not always more than satisfied with any one who 
fulfils the true office of poet, by showing them, with the least possible 
fuss, what it is. Percival was a professor of poetry rather than a poet, 
and we are not surprised at the number of lectures he reads us, when 
we learn that in early life he was an excellent demonstrator of anatomy, 
whose subject must be dead before his business with it begins. His in- 
terest in poetry was always more or less scientific. He was forever 
trying experiments in matter and form, especially the latter. And 
these were especially unhappy, because it is plain that he had no 
musical ear, or at best a very imperfect one. His attempts at classical 
metres are simply unreadable, whether as verse or prose. He con- 
trives to make even the Sapphic so, which when we read it in Latin 
moves featly to our modern accentuation. Let any one who wishes to 
feel the difference between ear and no ear compare Percival’s speci- 
mens with those in the same kind of Coleridge, who had the finest 
metrical sense since Milton. We take this very experimenting to be 
a sufficient proof that Percival’s faculty, such as it was, and we do not 
rate it highly, was artificial, and not innate. The true poet is much 
rather experimented upon by life and nature, by joy and sorrow, by 
beauty and defect, till it be found out whether he have any hidden 
music in him that can sing them into an accord with the eternal har- 
mony which we call God. 

It is easy to trace the literary influences to which the mind of Percival 
was in turn subjected. Early in life we find a taint of Byronism, which 
indeed does not wholly disappear to the last. There is among his poems 
“ An Imprecation,” of which a single stanza will suffice as a specimen : — 

“Wrapped in sheets of gory lightning, 
While cursed night-hags ring thy knell, 
May the arm of vengeance bright’ning, 
O’er thee wave the sword of hell!” 


If we could fancy Laura Matilda shut up tipsy in the watch-house, we 
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might suppose her capable of this melodious substitute for swearing. 
We confess that we cannot read it without laughing, after learning from 
Mr. Ward that its Salmoneus-thunderbolts were launched at the com- 
fortable little city of Hartford, because the poet fancied that the inhab- 
itants thereof did not like him or his verses so much as he himself did. 
There is something deliciously ludicrous in the conception of night- 
hags ringing the orthodox bell of the Second Congregational or First 
Baptist Meeting-house to summon the parishioners to witness these fatal 
consequences of not reading Percival’s poems. Nothing less than the 
fear of some such catastrophe could compel the perusal of the greater 
part of them. Next to Byron comes Moore, whose cloying sentimen- 
talism and too facile melody are recalled by the subject and treatment 
of very many of the shorter lyrics of Percival. In “ Prometheus” it is 
Shelley who is paramount for the time, and Shelley at his worst period, 
before his unwieldy abundance of incoherent words and images, that 
were merely words and images without any meaning of real experience 
to give them solidity, had been compressed in the stricter moulds of 
thought and study. In the blank verse again, we encounter Words- 
worth’s tone and sentiment. These were no good models for Percival, 
who always improvised, and who seems to have thought verse the great 
distinction between poetry and prose. Percival got nothing from Shel- 
ley but the fatal copiousness which is his vice, nothing from Words- 
worth but that tendency to preach at every corner about a sympathy 
with nature which is not his real distinction, and which becomes a 
wearisome cant at second-hand. Shelley and Wordsworth are both 
stilted, though in different ways. Shelley wreathed his stilts with flow- 
ers; while Wordsworth, protesting against the use of them as sinful, 
mounts his solemnly at last, and stalks away conscientiously eschewing 
whatever would serve to hide the naked wood, — nay, was it not 
Gray's only, that were scandalous, and were not his own, modelled upon 
those of the sainted Cowper, of strictly orthodox pattern after all? Per- 
cival, like all imitators, is caught by the defects of what he copies, and 
exaggerates them. With him the stilts are the chief matter; and get- 
ting a taller pair than either of his predecessors, he lifts his common- 
place upon them only to make it more drearily conspicuous. Shelley 
has his gleams of unearthly wildfire, Wordsworth is by fits the most 
deeply inspired man of his generation ; but Percival has no lucid inter- 
val. He is pertinaciously and unappeasably dull, — as dull as a comedy 
of Goethe. He never in his life wrote a rememberable verse. We 
should not have thought this of any consequence now, for we need not 
try to read him, did not Mr. Ward with amusing gravity all along. 
assume that he was a great poet. There was scarce timber enough in 
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him for the making of a Tiedge or a Hagedorn, both of whom he 
somewhat resembles. 

Percival came to maturity at an unfortunate time for a man so liable 
to self-delusion. Leaving college with so imperfect a classical training 
(in spite of the numerous “testimonials” cited by Mr. Ward) that he 
was capable of laying the accent on the second syllable of Pericles, he 
seems never to have systematically trained even such faculty as was ir. 
him, but to have gone on to the end mistaking excitability of brain for 
wholesome exercise of thought. The consequence is a prolonged imma- 
turity, which makes his latest volume, published in 1843, as crude and 
as plainly wanting in enduring quality as the first number of his “ Clio.” 
We have the same old complaints of neglected genius, —as if genius 
could ever be neglected so long as it has the perennial consolation of 
its own divine society, — the same wilted sentiment, the same feeling 
about for topics of verse in which he may possibly find that inspiration 
from without which the true poet cannot flee from in himself. These 
tedious wailings about heavenly powers suffocating in the heavy atmos- 
phere of an uncongenial, unrecognizing world, and Percival is profuse 
of them, are simply an advertisement to whoever has ears of some in- 
nate disability in the man who utters them. Heavenly powers know 
very well how to take care of themselves. The poor “ World,” meaning 
thereby that small fraction of society which has any personal knowl- 
edge of an author or his affairs, has had great wrong done it in such 
matters. It is not, and never was, the powers of a man that it neg- 
lects, — it could not if it would,— but his weaknesses, and especially 
the publication of them, of which it grows weary. It can never supply 
any man with what is wanting in himself, and the attempt to do it only 
makes bad worse. If a man can find the proof of his own genius only 
in public appreciation, still worse, if his vanity console itself with taking 
it as an evidence of rare qualities in himself that his fellow-mortals are 
unable to see them, it is all up with him. The “ World” resolutely 
refused to find Wordsworth entertaining, and it refuses still, on good 
grounds; but the genius that was in him bore up unflinchingly, would 
take no denial, got its claim admitted on all hands, and impregnated at 
last the literature of an entire generation, though Aabitans in sicco, if 
ever genius did. But Percival seems to have satisfied himself with a 
syllogism something like this: Men of genius are neglected; the more 
neglect, the more genius; I am altogether neglected, — ergo, wholly 
made up of that priceless material. 

The truth was that he suffered rather from over-appreciation ; and 
“when,” says a nameless old Frenchman, “I see a man go up like a 
rocket, I expect before long to see the stick come down.” The times 
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were singularly propitious to mediocrity. As in Holland, one had 
only to 
“ Invent a shovel and be a magistrate,” 

so here to write a hundred blank verses was to be immortal, till some- 
body else wrote a hundred and fifty blanker ones. It had been resolved 
unanimously that we must and would have a national literature. Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Italy, each already had one, Germany was getting 
one made as fast as possible, and Ireland vowed that she once had one 
far surpassing them all. To be respectable, we must have one also, and 
that speedily. That we were not yet, in any true sense, a nation; that 
we wanted that literary and social atmosphere which is the breath of life 
to all artistic production; that our scholarship, such as it was, was mostly 
of that theological sort which acts like a prolonged drouth upon the 
brain; that our poetic fathers were Joel Barlow and Timothy Dwight, 
was nothing to the purpose ;— a literature adapted to the size of the 
country was what we must and would have. Given the number of square 
miles, the length of the rivers, the size of the lakes, and you have the 
greatness of the literature we were bound to produce without further 
delay. If that little dribble of an Avon had succeeded in engendering 
Shakespeare, what a giant might we not look for from the mighty womb 
of Mississippi! Physical Geography for the first time took her rightful 
place as the tenth and most inspiring Muse. A glance at the map 
would satisfy the most incredulous that she had done her best for us, 
and should we be wanting to the glorious opportunity? Not we indeed! 
So surely as Franklin invented the art of printing, and Fulton the 
steam-engine, we would invent us a great poet in time to send the news 
by the next packet to England, and teach her that we were her masters 
in arts as well as arms. 

Percival was only too ready to be invented, and he forthwith pro- 
duced his bale of verses from a loom capable of turning off a hitherto 
unheard-of number of yards to the hour, and perfectly adapted to the 
amplitude of our territory, inasmuch as it was manufactured on the 
theory of covering the largest surface with the least possible amount of 
meaning that would hold words together. He was as ready to accept 
the perilous emprise, and as loud in asserting his claim thereto, as Sir 
Kay used to be, and with much the same result. Our critical journals 
—and America certainly has led the world in a department of letters 
which of course requires no outfit but the power to read and write, 
gratuitously furnished by our public schools — received him with a 
shout of weleome. Here came the true deliverer at last, mounted on a 
steed to which he himself had given the new name of “ Pegasus,” — 
for we were to be original in everything, — and certainly blowing his 
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own trumpet with remarkable vigor of lungs. Solitary enthusiasts, 
who had long awaited this sublime avatar, addressed him in sonnets 
which he accepted with a gravity beyond all praise. (To be sure, even 
Mr. Ward seems to allow that his sense of humor was hardly equal to 
his other transcendent endowments.) His path was strewn with lau- 
rel—of the native variety, altogether superior to that of the Old 
World, and certainly not precisely like it. Verses signed “ P.,” as like 
each other as two peas, and as much like poetry as that vegetable is 
like a peach, were watched for in the corner of a newspaper as an as- 
tronomer watches for a new planet. There was never anything so 
comically unreal since the crowning in the Capitol of Messer Francesco 
Petrarca, Grand Sentimentalist in Ordinary at the Court of King 
Robert of Naples. Unhappily, Percival took it all quite seriously. 
There was no praise too ample for the easy elasticity of his swallow. 
He believed himself as gigantic as the shadow he cast on these rolling 
mists of insubstantial adulation, and life-long he could never make out 
why Ais fine words refused to butter his parsnips for him, nay, to fur- 
nish both parsnips and sauce. While the critics were debating precisely 
how many of the prime qualities of the great poets of his own and 
preceding generations he combined in his single genius, and in what 
particular respects he surpassed them all, — a point about which he 
himself seems never to have had any doubts, — the public, which could 
read Scott and Byron with avidity, and which was beginning even to 
taste Wordsworth, found his verses inexpressibly wearisome. They 
would not throng and subscribe for a collected edition of those works 
which singly had been too much for them. With whatever dulness of 
sense they may be charged, they have a remarkably keen scent for 
tediousness, and will have none of it unless in a tract or sermon, where, 
of course, it is to be expected. Percival never forgave the public ; but 
it was the critics that he never should have forgiven, for of all the 
maggots that can make their way into the brains through the ears, 
there is none so disastrous as the persuasion that you are a great poet. 
There is surely something in the construction of the ears of small au- 
thors which lays them specially open to the inroads of this pest. It 
tickles pleasantly while it eats away the fibre of will, and incapacitates 
a man for all honest commerce with realities. Unhappily its insidious 
titillation seems to have been Percival’s one great pleasure during life. 
We began by saying that the book before us was interesting and in- 
structive ; but we meant that it was so not so much from any positive 
merits of its own as by the lesson which almost every page of it sug- 
gests. To those who have some knowledge of the history of literature, 
or some experience in life, it is from beginning to end a history of 
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weakness mistaking great desires for great powers. If poetry, in Ba- 
con’s noble definition of it, “adapt the shows of things to the desires of 
the mind,” sentimentalism is equally skilful in making realities shape 
themselves to the cravings of vanity. The theory that the poet is a 
being above the world and apart from it is true of him as an observer 
only who applies to the phenomena about him the test of a finer and 
more spiritual sense. That he is a creature divinely set apart from his 
fellow-men* by a mental organization that makes them mutually unin- 
telligible to each other, is in flat contradiction with the lives of those 
poets universally acknowledged as greatest. Dante, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, Calderon, Milton, Molitre, Goethe, — in what conceivable sense 
is it true of them that they wanted the manly qualities which made 
them equal to the demands of the world in which they lived? That a 
poet should assume, as Victor Hugo used to do, that he is a reorganizer 
of the moral world, and that works cunningly adapted to the popular 
whim of the time form part of some mysterious system which is to 
give us a new heaven and a new earth, and to remodel laws of art 
which are as unchangeable as those of astronomy, can do no very great 
harm to any one but the author himself, who will thereby be led astray 
from his proper function, and from the only path to legitimate and lasting 
success. But when the theory is carried a step further, and we are asked 
to believe, as in Percival’s case, that, because a man can write verses, 
he is exempt from that inexorable logic of life and circumstance to 
which all other men are subjected, and to which it is wholesome for 
them that they should be, then it becomes mischievous, and calls for a 
protest from all those who have at heart the interests of good morals 
and healthy literature. It is the theory of idlers and dilettanti, of frib- 
bles in morals and declaimers in verse, which a young man of real 
power may dally with during some fit of mental indigestion, but which 
when accepted by a mature man, and carried along with him through 
life, is a sure mark of feebleness and of insincere dealing with himself. 
Percival is a good example of a class of authors unhappily too numer- 
ous in these latter days. In Europe the natural growth of a world ill 
at ease with itself and still nervous with the frightful palpitation of the 
French Revolution, they are but feeble exotics in our healthier air. 
Without faith or hope, and deprived of that outward support in the 
habitual procession of events and in the authoritative limitations of 
thought which in ordinary times gives steadiness to feeble and timid 
intellects, they are turned inward, and forced, like Hudibras’s sword, 
“ To eat into themselves, for lack , 
Of other thing to hew and hack.” 


Compelled to find within them that stay which had hitherto been sup- 
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plied by creeds and institutions, they learned to attribute to their own 
consciousness the grandeur which belongs of right only to the mind of 
the human race, slowly endeavoring after an equilibrium between its 
desires and the external conditions under which they are attainable. 
Hence that exaggeration of the individual, and depreciation of the 
social man, which has become the cant of modern literature. Abun- 
dance of such phenomena accompanied the rise of what was ‘called 
Romanticism in Germany and France, reacting to some extent even 
upon England, and consequently America. The smaller poets erected 
themselves into a kind of guild, into which all were admitted who gave 
proof of a certain feebleness of character which rendered them superior 
to their grosser fellow-men. It was a society of cripples undertaking 
to teach the new generation how to walk. Meanwhile the object of 
their generous solicitude, what with clinging to Mother Past’s skirts, 
and helping itself by every piece of household furniture it could lay 
hands on, learned, after many a tumble, to get on its legs, and to use 
them as other generations had done before it. Percival belonged to 
this new order of bards, weak in the knees, and thinking it healthy 
exercise to climb the peaks of Dreamland. To the vague and misty 
views attainable from those sublime summits into his own vast interior, 
his reports in blank verse and otherwise did ample justice, but failed 
to excite the appetite of mankind. He spent his life, like others of his 
class, in proclaiming himself a neglected Columbus, ever ready to start 
on his voyage when the public would supply the means of building his 
ships. Meanwhile, to be ready at a moment’s warning, he packs his 
mind pellmell like a carpet-bag, wraps a geologist’s hammer in a shirt 
with a Byron collar, does up Volney’s “ Ruins” with an odd volume 
of Wordsworth, and another of Bell’s “ Anatomy” in a loose sheet of 
Webster’s Dictionary, jams Moore’s poems between the leaves of 
Bopp’s Grammar, — and forgets only such small matters as combs 
and brushes. It never seems to have entered his head that the gulf 
between genius and its new world is never too wide for a stout 
swimmer. Like all sentimentalists, he reversed the process of nature, 
which makes it a part of greatness that it is a simple thing to itself, 
however much of a marvel it may be to other men. He discovered 
his own genius, as he supposed, — a thing impossible had the genius 
been real. Donne never wrote a profounder verse than 


“ Who knows his virtue’s name and place, hath none.” 


Percival’s life was by no means a remarkable one, except, perhaps, 
in the number of chances that seem to have been offered him to have 
made something of himself, if anything were possibly to be made. He 
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was never without friends, never without opportunities, if he could have 
availed himself of them. It is pleasant to see Mr. Ticknor treating 
him with that considerate kindness which many a young scholar can 
remember as shown so generously to himself. But nothing could help 
Percival, whose nature had defeat worked into its very composition. 
He was not a real, but an imaginary man. His early attempt at sui- 
cide (as Mr. Ward seems to think it) is typical of him. He is not the 
first young man who, when crossed in love, has spoken of “loupin o’er 
a linn,” nor will he be the last. But that any one who really meant 
to kill himself should put himself resolutely in the way of being pre- 
vented, as Percival did, is hard to believe. Chateaubriand, the arch 
sentimentalist of these latter days, had the same harmless velleity of 
self-destruction, — enough to scare his sister and so give him a smack 
of sensation, — but a very different thing from the settled will which 
would be really perilous. Shakespeare, always true to Nature, makes 
Hamlet dally with the same exciting fancy. Alas! self is the one 
thing the sentimentalist never truly wishes to destroy! One remark- 
able gift Percival seems to have had, which may be called memory of 
the eye. What he saw he never forgot, and this fitted him for a good 
geological observer. How great his power of combination was, which 
alone could have made him a great geologist, we cannot determine. 
But he seems to have shown but little in other directions. His faculty 
of acquiring foreign tongues we do not value so highly as Mr. Ward. 
We have known many otherwise inferior men who possessed it. In- 
deed, the power to express the same nothing in ten different languages 
is something to be dreaded rather than admired. It gives a horrible 
advantage to dulness. The best thing to be learned from Percival’s 
life is that he was happy for the first time when taken away from his 
vague pursuit of the ideal, and set to practical work. 


11.— Laus Veneris, and other Poems and Ballads. By ALGEeRNoN 
Swinsurne. New York: Carleton. pp. 328. 


Ir it were Mr. Swinburne’s desire, in giving this volume to the 
world, to provoke violent antagonisms, and achieve that notoriety which 
has its recognized business value, he has certainly succeeded. His 
career as an author, though so brief, has already reversed all the tradi- 
tions of literature. Other poets, possessed with a reverent comprehen- 
sion of their art, would gladly put out of the way the first crude wind- 
falls which precede the maturer fruit ; but he, having gained a respect- 
ful hearing by his “ Atalanta in Calydon,” immediately goes back upon 
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his tracks, and avenges himself upon the early indifference of the pub- 
lic by reissues of all his previous ventures. The name he has won is 
used to indorse and give currency to the notes which were not received 
while he was nameless. “ The Queen Mother” and “ Rosamond ” were 
so far inferior to “ Atalanta in Calydon,” that those of the author’s ad- 
mirers who were not aware of their antecedent production were some- 
what shaken in their estimate of his genius ; and this volume, most of 
the contents of which, we understand, date from earlier periods, is even 
less likely to confirm their first favorable impressions. 

The circumstances attending its publication, both in England and in 
this country, have, however, given the book a more than literary sig- 
nificance. The question of the immoral in literature, provoked by Mr. 
Charles Reade’s critics, is reopened under a new phase, and the purely 
literary quality of Mr. Swinburne’s poems has been overlooked in the 
heat of the discussion. The basis of criticism has been shifted from the 
artistic ground where it belongs, and the spirit which gave us Petronius 
Arbiter is confronted by that which now emasculates our Shakespeare. 
We think there is no need of calling so many elements into the field: the 
difficulty admits of a simpler solution. If the volume were no more than 
a healthy protest against the over-squeamishness of a large class of read- 
ers, we should not feel called upon to notice the dispute ; but its author 
daringly challenges judgment on points which involve a higher and 
more important principle. 

In the first place, let us frankly say that we have no mes with 
the nervous delicacy which is always on the lookout for causes of 
offence. We favor no limitations which would set conventional bar- 
riers for the poet, or weaken the masculine fibre of his song. We 
would not take from him one note in the scale of passion. We admit 
that, when he would give melodious expression to life, he cannot al- 
ways omit the undertone of that tremendous instinct upon which all 
finer energies are based. The natural force of an appetite is not a pro- 
hibited motive in Art. But whatever material is carried into the do- 
main of Art must be subordinate to the laws and receive the conditions 
which she imposes. She is not concerned with fear of defilement, be- 
cause all things become pure when they correspond to her proportions. 
The ethical question disappears : Evil cannot follow Beauty to its per- 
fect result in the human brain. 

The poet, therefore, who makes use of human appetites and propen- 
sities in the construction of a proportioned work, must have attained to 
the objective vision of the true artist. As the statue represents form, 
and not flesh, so his use of these materials must suggest simple truths 
in nature, or in the dramatic conception of a character, and not hint of 
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realities which either shock or entice, according to the quality of the 
reader. They must never be allowed to disturb the serene, unimpas- 
sioned atmosphere of art. 

Imperfectly defined as may be the laws of art in their broadest sense, 
one law, at least, is firmly fixed, — that all which disgusts is prohibited. 
Although elements which in themselves inspire the feeling are allowed 
to take their place in a harmony which masters it, so that even terror 
may become a part of beauty, yet the attainment of such a harmony 
is an inflexible condition. Judged by this law, Mr. Swinburne has 
failed. His apprehension in other directions is so keen, and his schol- 
arship is so apparent, that we cannot suppose him either ignorant of the 
existence of the law, or a rebel against its eternal authority. We there- 
fore suspect him of a desperate endeavor to overcome the impossible, 
and make that which is hideous and revolting acceptable by the aid of 
an unusual rhythmical skill and an astonishing command of all the minor 
arts of the poet. We are glad that he has failed: we are glad that Art 
has vindicated her integral purity. With all his skill, the poems in 
which he has made this attempt breathe a stifling, sickening atmos- 
phere. They represent forms of passion so very abnormal and impure, 
that the mere contemplation of them seems to smutch and stain. A 
painter who should devote his genius to the representation of hideous 
sores would be a fair parallel for the most that Mr. Swinburne could 
possibly achieve in this line. We might wonder at his realistic truth, 
but we should turn shuddering away from the canvas. Such poems 
as these can only corrupt those who are already hopelessly corrupt. 
But we protest against them as an outrage against the poetical art. It 
is not enough that Sappho sang in this strain, or that Nero's vices 
still secretly exist: in his defence on these grounds, Mr. Swinburne 
avoids the higher questions. 

With the exception of some half-dozen poems, this morbid, feverish 
atmosphere ‘pervades the entire volume. We turn its pages in vain for 
an utterance of healthy, natural passion: all is convulsion, delirium, 
excess. What grace and music of metre can make acceptable such 
lines as 

“By the ravenous teeth that have smitten 
Through the kisses that blossom and bud, 


By the lips intertwisted and bitten 
Till the foam has a savor of blood”? 


We weary at last of the incessant iteration, in poem after poem, of 
either the mad, diseased devices of flagging and exhausted passion, or 
the disgust of satiety. If all which the author urges in his defence be 
true, if our public is prudish and prurient and our literature emascu- 
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late, for the sake of manhood give us virility, not impotence! If the 
supremacy of the poet’s pure art is to be assailed, let us not blush to 
behold the quality of the foemen! 

We are aware that these poems are dramatic in their character, and 
we have no right to assume that, the phenomena they represent are 
more attractive to Mr. Swinburne than to us. We arraign him for an 
artistic fault, in which the whole question of morality is included. The 
most harm these poems are capable of doing will be in debasing the 
standard of young authors who may be led captive by their splendid 
metrical qualities. ‘They are, in form and diction, the culmination of 
the sensuous school of poetry. In fact, the form is so frequently over- 
laid with a dazzle and glitter of antithetic words, skilful alliterations, 
startling rhymes, and bold, unusual metaphors, that it almost disap- 
pears. The poems appear to be based on moods, rather than distinct 
conceptions. QOne’s ear rings with the vibrations of a melody sustained 
far beyond the ordinary power of breath, but the residuum in one’s 
mind at the end amounts simply to the fact that the gods are cruel and 
inexorable, and that love is another and a worse form of hate. 

Taking the poems as the author puts them forth, as “my verses, the 
first-fruits of me,” we feel the greater regret that a poet’s first-fruits 
should be experiments in such a direction. Shelley’s example should 
have warned, not encouraged. On the other hand, they display the 
author’s possession of genuine and conspicuous gifts, and the doubt 
which the remarkable intellectual precocity they exhibit might have 
engendered is already laid by the better work which first made his 
name known to us. In our estimate of his powers, therefore, we are not 
solely guided by these retrospective examples. We are spared the ne- 
cessity of conjecture, seeing that he has since turned to a chaster Muse. 

Turning from those poems where nameless forms of passion are sim- 
ulated with desperate and convulsive efforts (among which, best in 
form and worst in spirit, we reckon “ Dolores”) to the few which are 
unobjectionable, we find a grateful relief in the poems dedicated to 
Walter Savage Landor and Victor Hugo. We find, nevertheless, in 
these as in the other poems, that the conception lacks a definite and 
symmetrical form. It does not unfold, leaf after leaf, from the bud 
to the perfect flower, but resembles one of those hot-house carnations, 
where the anthers are cultivated into petals and their bulk splits the 
calyx. Thus there is a lack of proportion between the extreme rich- 
ness of the diction and the development of the thought. The latter 
often threatens to give way under the strain of words chosen for their 
fire and force. With so many felicities of phrase and of rhythm, 
there is scarcely a single couplet which clings to the memory when 
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one has closed the book. We acknowledge the author’s wonderful 
mastery of all the minor tricks and devices of song, we are impressed 
with a vague sense of power, but we do not feel the presence of a 
deep and earnest poetic nature. The marvellous skill with which the 
spirit of the miracle-plays is reproduced in “The Masque of Queen 
Bersabe,” and the speech of Ezekiel in “ Aholibah,” suggests the ques- 
tion whether such power of transformation is compatible with the indi- 
viduality of genius. Mr. Swinburne’s rhythmical gift, however, is indis- 
putably his own; he has a singing tongue, and none of the mannerisms 
with which these earlier poems abound can obscure the melodies 
whereto they are set. His “ Dedication,” one of the best poems in the 
volume, is a piece of perfect music. In “ Dolores,” the sweet, flexible 
undulations of his metre almost (and not quite, here, is as fatal as not 
at all) carry us over the hideously repellent theme. The same may be 
said of “ Hesperia” and the “Sapphics.” Perhaps his best poems are 
the “ Ballad of Burdens” and the “ Hymn to Proserpine,” — the latter 
a consistent and sustained dramatic lyric. “Faustine,” which has ex- 
cited so much animadversion, is really a much nearer approach to 
objective art than the author's other ventures in that prohibited field. 
It fails because the morbid feature of the picture is set barely before 
the reader’s eyes. In the four sonnets entitled “ Hermaphroditus,” 
alone, is the element of beauty predominant; and these, judged by the 
artistic law, may be declared unexceptionable. 

Neither the faults nor the merits of this volume are of the ordinary 
character; but they are shaken together like wine and lees, and not 
to be easily separated. If “ Atalanta in Calydon” had not shown us 
that the process of clarification has glready commenced, we might doubt 
the character of the future draughts which Mr. Swinburne may offer 
us. Even now, reading these firstlings by the light of his latest produc- 
tion, we are not able to predict how far he will succeed in emancipating 
himself from the school of the day. Art has many phases, but no fash- 
ions. The higher the poetic conception, the less it needs the adorn- 
ment of flashing and glittering words. What Mr. Swinburne says of 
Dolores, “Thou art noble and nude and antique,” he might say of the 
chaste and severe Muse. When he writes from the impulsion of an 
earnest thought, compelling itself into an artistically symmetrical form, 
he may find that force is lost by the doubling of adjectives, and expres- 
sion weakened by the lulling music of alliteration. Mere richness of 
coloring, like that of Diaz, whose groups of figures at a certain distance 
resemble bunches of flowers, does not constitute painting; and neither 
does opulence of language, though scattered with the largesse of per- 
fect metre, constitute poetry. Mr. Swinburne is a poet, and his first 
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tendency seems to have been to magnify the gifts which he possessed 
in order to conceal those wherein he is deficient. We would not un- 
charitably judge this tendency, although his publication of the poems in 
this stage of his career has the character of a reassertion of the spirit 
in which they were written. That the publication was a mistake, 
there can be little doubt ; that his genius shall direct itself to the truer 
and nobler work of which he is capable, is our hope. 


12.— Charles Lamb. A Memoir. By Barry Cornwatt. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1866. 12mo. pp. 304. 


Ir was not to be expected that Mr. Proeter’s volume would contain 
much information about Lamb entirely new. Neither much novelty 
nor much criticism was looked for, but a friendly warmth of recollec- 
tion, and a genuine appreciation, fit to mingle with the same feelings in 
the reader. And it is exactly this that the book gives. 

We have the old story over again of Lamb's school-days with Cole- 
ridge at Christ’s Hospital, his desk at the India House, his insanity, the 
dreadful disorder of his sister’s mind, and the tragedy of their mother’s 
death. Again we hear of his tender care of his sister, and their jour- 
neys from house to house in London, his friends, his tastes, his books, 
his evenings at the “ Salutation and Cat,” his pipes of Orinooko; again 
of his joy at his release from the India House, and again of the weari- 
ness which followed it. The facts are the pleasanter because they are 
old, and the manner is the pleasanter because it is new, — the manner of 
a kind-hearted old man telling to the new-comers the recollections of 
his younger days. 

Mr. Procter, in his Preface, expresses the hope that “the advocate 
for modern times will try to admit into the circle of his sympathy” his 
recollections of Charles Lamb. As to the recollections themselves, 
we think that no one, whatever times he advocates, will dislike their 
affectionate tone, or even quarrel with their occasional discursiveness, 
natural enough to a time of life when tracks of reminiscence are plen- 
tiful ; and as to the subject of them, is not Lamb more widely read and 
more generally appreciated by us moderns than by the generation for 
which the Elia Essays were written? Indeed, in his constant sim- 
plicity, in his love of natural art, in his love of his kind, he was him- 
self an advocate for modern times. It is true that he enjoyed things 
out of date, and had a taste for fashions gone by, yet it was a taste that 
did not lead him to the desert of stunting pedantry, but to older gar- 
dens, whose rich soil he knew, but saw neglected. A taste which made 
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Lamb one of the first to seek among the writers of the Elizabethan 
age the freedom and strength which could not be seen in the men of a 
later day cannot fairly be called antique, and is rather akin to the feel- 
ings of that school which now goes by the name of modern. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that, because Lamb liked a “ fine 
last-century face” and a fine century-before-last writer, he had no con- 
nection with the present time. Nature is always modern, and Lamb 
was natural from his first stutter to his last. He and Wordsworth 
together helped to throw up those earthworks from behind which 
the nineteenth century, with its “nature” and “ No-Popery” cannon, 
has perhaps too liberally bombarded the eighteenth. In America, cer- 
tainly, there is a love of Lamb’s genius not by any means confined to the 
contemporaries of Mr. Procter, but felt by the younger growth, that 
breathes the air which Emerson has helped to purify, and Clough to 
warm; and even in England, despite that fogginess which, creeping 
from London over all her shores, has made many wise old men mistake 
gas-lamps for stars, and at length to doubt whether, after all, the veil of 
mist is not a providential shield against the too glaring rays of the sun, — 
even in that fog there are other younger ones who find in Lamb the fresh 
breath of nature to lift up the gathering damps and show the green 
earth beneath, fair as before. 

And in other respects, too, Lamb seems to be not only modern, but 
even future. Mr. Joseph Paice has not yet so many followers as he 
will some time number; and though the essay on “ Modern Gallantry” 
was written nearly fifty years ago, the text will long continue a good 
one. And the essay on acting Shakespeare’s tragedies is full of a 
refinement of feeling less likely to prove the ruin of the cothurnus- 
makers to-day than a few hundred years hence. In everything that he 
wrote there was a delicacy of flavor which every increased delicacy in 
the taste of the world will render more appreciable. The palate in 
these matters fortunately grows more sensitive with added age. 

But whatever becomes of Lamb in the inscrutable minds of those 
who are hereafier to think, it is enough for those who still enjoy him 
to find pleasure always new in his wonderful humor, in the delicious 
taste of his style, in his rare and delicate wisdom. We know him as 
we know few other prose-writers, for he has written of his feelings, his 
friends, his books, in a way to make them our own. Hood, whose life 
calls for even greater sympathy, kept his thoughts at such a distance 
from himself, that now his rollicking humor makes us forget his suffer- 
ings, and in a moment his sufferings cast a gloom over his humor. But 
in thinking of Lamb we may sympathize at once with his humor, his 
sadness, and his wise reflections. Even in such bursts of pure fun as 
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the “ Roast Pig” or “Sarah Battle” essay, we do not forget who wrote 
them. And the thought of those essays, as fresh now as when Mrs. 
Battle first called cribbage an ungrammatical game, make us sure that 
he who can ever find it in his heart to think that Elia had better be 
taken up to the garret, or laid out on a top shelf, must be, not an advo- 
eate for modern times, but a very advocatus Diaboli. 


13.— The Picture of St. John. By Bayarp Taytor. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 16mo. pp. vi., 220. 


A piece of conscientious literary work, patiently elaborated upon a 
well-digested plan, and carefully thought out in the details, is so rare in 
our hurried generation, that it merits respectful consideration. Mr. 
Taylor’s new poem is of this kind. It shows marks of mature design, 
adequately sustained by careful finish in its parts. A poem of more 
than two hundred pages, which carries the reader along with interested 
pleasure to the end, must have in it something of a higher quality than 
is at all common. We can think of no other long American poem of 
evenly sustained power except Mr. Longfellow’s “ Golden Legend.” In 
that we have the finest aroma of the Middle Ages; and through all the 
brilliant episodes of picturesque scenery there runs a connecting thread 
of personal interest and tender human sympathy, unbroken to the end. 
Mr. Taylor’s poem, on the other hand, is modern in more than one 
sense. It is essentially and designedly subjective. It gives the history 
of the development and training of an artistic nature, beginning with 
the pure joy of sensation, arriving at a happy poise of all its faculties 
in the visible reproduction and definition of its emotion through art, and 
at last refined and perfected by sorrow. The story, though somewhat 
improbable, is told with grace and feeling, and varied with many Ger- 
man and Italian landscapes, broadly and warmly painted with that ideali- 
zation in which memory is so skilful. The defect of the poem is a too 
great introversion of the thought and sentiment, inherent perhaps in 
its very nature as a monologue, — a sin which it shares with a great part 
of the poetry of the century. But the fault strikes us more because, 
while Mr. Taylor's real object is to describe, as Beattie has done in his 
“ Minstrel,” the influences which awaken and train the artistic con- 
sciousness of a poet, he has made his heroa painter. It is, perhaps, true 
that certain qualities are common to the natures of both; but however 
it may be with a poet, we doubt whether a painter would go far in his 
art who was forever analyzing his own emotion and prying into its con- 
stituents, instead of surrendering himself joyously to the beauty of the 
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outward world, and finding his satisfaction in the processes of his art, 
rather than in the metaphysics of it. The modern habit of using the 
word “art” with so comprehensive a meaning will do mischief, and has 
already, we think, done not a little, by leading both artists and critics to 
lose sight of the limits which divide the several arts from each other. 

Mr. Taylor has written his poem in a stanza which keeps the prom- 
ise of the otfava rima to the eye, yet breaks it so cunningly to the ear 
that we are hardly conscious of the cheat. By changing it with the 
position of his rhymes, he has produced a measure which has all the 
freedom of blank verse, without giving up too much of the sweetness 
which the ear expects in those mated closes which “meet as they did 
kiss.” Alfred de Musset took the same liberty with the sestina, and, as 
it seems to us, with advantage. The octave of course allows a greater 
variety of combination, and Mr. Taylor tells us in his Preface that he 
has distributed the rhymes of his stanza in seventy different ways. 
We are not sure that something is not lost by this, and that it would 
not perhaps be a higher achievement to escape uniformity by varying 
the pauses of the verse, rather than by shifting the places of the rhyme. 
We should not like to see the old ways deserted, merely to escape diffi- 
culty, which is, after all, the best teacher of dignified ease in versifica- 
tion. One advantage of regularly recurring rhyme to a real poet is, 
that it limits diffuseness, and insists on having the thought expressed in 
the compactest way. But those are objections that we should make to 
the experiment in advance. They yield to the convincing argument of 
success, and we think Mr. Taylor has succeeded. His verse is full, 
harmonious, flowing, and peculiarly adapted to the treatment of a 
theme in which reflection, narrative, and description are continually 
interchanging. 

The poem would have gained by compression. It would have been 
more effective if shortened by a third. We could spare without regret 
a number of stanzas in which Mr. Taylor philosophizes, for the meta- 
physic is certainly not his strongest point. He is happiest when he 
looks about him and gathers into sheaves of verse the harvest of his 
eye. When he undertakes to expound the laws of mind, he becomes 
misty, and therefore tedious. The artist, when he volunteers to be his 
own lawyer in these matters, hath a fool to his client. His business is 
to show the thing itself as it is visible to the imagination, and not to de- 
scribe the way in which he arrived at the perception of it. We do not 
want Hegel or any other moulder of intellectual fog in our poetry, any 
more than a cookery-book in our soup. How a poet came to do or 
think anything is nothing to his purpose, and may be safely left to be 
discussed afterwards by those anatomical lecturers who have made us 
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understand the complicated mechanism of our minds so thoroughly that 
we feel a disease in every part of them. It seems to us that the elder 
poets trusted themselves very confidently to their instincts, and left 
the metaphysics to take care of themselves. When a bard begins 
solemnly, 
“ Of mind and its mysterious agencies,” 

we always seem to see a sign-board warning us that “this road is un- 
safe for travel.” In poetry we want the gem set in its golden ring of 
verse so as best to show its lustre, and not the miner’s diary or a geo- 
logical section of the shaft. To be sure, Mr. Taylor has written his poem 
in the first person; and if there are some manifest advantages, there 
are also many temptations in a stanza beginning with “I.” Where he 
yields to the bent of his own nature, and is frankly himself, (which, oddly 
enough, a poet is seldom sure of being when he makes an alter ego of 
his hero,) we have no complaints to make. There is great picturesque- 
ness, great sweetness and truth of feeling, and many a verse over which 
the reader will linger for its gracious delicacy. The situations are 
almost all happily conceived, and harmonize with the landscape back- 
ground with which Mr. Taylor is so skilful in setting them off. The 
poem, as a sustained flight in the higher regions of song, will add much 
to Mr. Taylor’s reputation with competent judges. 

There are a few stanzas in the first book—and in point of expres- 
sion they are among the happiest of the whole poem — against which 
we feel bound to protest on the ground of good morals. Mr. Taylor 
certainly meant no harm in them, but he has allowed himself to slip 
too readily into the modern fallacy which confounds the sensuous with 
the sensual. We do not believe in any dual arrangement of the soul, 
in which a “nun” is paired off with a “bacchante.” If there is such a 
thing as an individual essence which feels a soil in any part through its 
whole exquisite contexture, it is the human spirit. Shakespeare looked 
much deeper than this comfortable theory when he makes Lady Mac- 
beth vainly strive to wash from her hands the stain of mere connivance. 
Catullus would not help the matter much by telling us that the filthiest 
of his poems were written by a priestess of Isis, who went halves with 
a vestal virgin in the ownership of him. If there is a chastity of the 
soul which thinks no evil, there is no less a chastity of the senses 
whose finer ear hears the sinuous approach of evil ere it come, and 
finds lust more loathsome when it has slimed itself with sentiment. 
There is no earthly reason why an “artist” should be allowed to avail 
himself of a plea of double identity, which we should scout in the case 
of a housebreaker or horse-thief. Surely we need take no special pains 
to make temptation easy to us. That because we have particularly 
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keen nerves of sensation we should allow our senses the dominion over 
us, is twaddle. We fancy a Fijian chief saying to his wife, “My 
higher nature adores you; but really I have such a fine set of teeth, 
and you are so tender, that a due respect for the artistic part of me 
will compel me to bake you to-morrow.” 


14.—Berrnoven’s Letters. (1790-1826.) From the Collection of Dr. 
Ludwig Nohl. Also his Letters to the Archduke Rudolph, Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Olmiitz, K. W., from the Collection of Dr. Ludwig 
Ritter von Kéchel. Translated by Lapy Watiace. With a Por- 
trait and Fac-simile. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1867. 2 
vols. 16mo. pp. xviii., 234; ix., 257, 


OF the three collections of letters of famous musical composers recent- 
ly published, — Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Beethoven, — the personal 
interest is in inverse proportion to the greatness of their respective 
authors. The more complete the power of expression in tones, the less 
is that of expression in words. These letters of Beethoven contain 
scarcely a trace of those spiritual qualities which are so fully developed 
in his music. They are little more than the record of the trivial concerns 
of his daily life, — a life thoroughly commonplace in all external condi- 
tions. It is an irreverence to the memory of such a genius as Beetho- 
ven to display to the public these disconnected and empty trifles as an 
exhibition of his character; and it is doing injustice to his admirers to 
offer them such material without at least fastening the odds and ends 
together with some slight thread of biographical elucidation. The 
well-known main facts of Beethoven's discordant life, his rough yet _ 
sensitive nature, his deafness, his ill-health, his vehement but changing 
attachments to more than one woman, his care of, and his disappoint- 
ment in, his nephew, are, of course, all brought to mind in the course of 
the letters; and the foot-notes afford explanations of some of the minor 
points touched upon ; but the volumes are silent, for the most part, with 
regard to Beethoven’s personal relations with his correspondents, the na- 
ture of which is often not to be inferred from these scraps of writing, 
and the knowledge of which might perhaps confer an accidental value 
on them. 

The most interesting letter in this collection, and one of the few 
which have any proper autobiographical character, is one written at the 
age of thirty-two, and addressed nominally to those whom he called his 
“unbrotherly brothers,” but in fact to the world at large. 
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“ Born with a passionate and excitable temperament,” he says, “ keenly sus 
ceptible to the pleasures of society, I was yet obliged early in life to isolate 
myself, and to pass my existence in solitude. If I at any time resolved to 
surmount all this, O how cruelly was I again repelled by the experience, 
sadder than ever, of my defective hearing. And yet I found it impossible 
to say to others, ‘ Speak louder; shout! for Iam deaf!’ Alas! how could I- 
proclaim the deficiency of a sense which ought to have been more perfect 
with me than with other men, —a sense which I once possessed in the high- 
est perfection, to an extent, indeed, that few of my profession ever enjoyed! 
Alas! I cannot do this. Forgive me, therefore, when you see me withdrawn 
from you with whom I would so gladly mingle. My misfortune is doubly se- 
vere from causing me to be misunderstood. No longer can I enjoy recreation 
in social intercourse, refined conversation, or mutual outpourings of thought, 
Completely isolated, I only enter society when compelled to do so, I must 
live like an exile. In company I am assailed by the most fearful apprehen- 
sions from the dread of being exposed to the risk of my condition being ob- 
served. It was the same during the last six months I spent in the country. 
My intelligent physician recommended me to spare my hearing as much as 
possible, which was quite in accordance with my present disposition, though 
sometimes tempted by my natural inclination for society. I allowed myself 
to be beguiled into it. But what humiliation when any one beside me heard 
a flute in the far distance, while I heard nothing, or when others heard a 
shepherd singing, and I still heard nothing! Such things brought me to the 
verge of desperation, and wellnigh caused me to put an end to my life. Art, 
art alone, deterred me. Ah! how could I possibly quit the world before 
bringing forth all that I felt it was my vocation to produce? And thus I 
spared this miserable life, — so utterly miserable that any sudden change may 
reduce me at any moment from my best condition into the worst. It is de- 
creed that I must now choose Patience for my guide! This I have done. 
I hope the resolve will not fail me, steadfastly to persevere till it may please 
the inexorable Fates to cut the thread of my life. Perhaps I may get better, 
perhaps not. Iam prepared for either. Constrained to become a philosopher 


* in my twenty-cighth year! This is no slight trial, and more severe on an 


artist than on any one else. God looks into my heart, he searches it, and 
knows that love for man and feelings of benevolence have their abode there ! 
O, ye who may one day read this, think that ye have done me injustice, and 
let any one similarly afflicted be consoled by finding one like himself, who, in 
defiance of all the obstacles of Nature, has done all in his power to be in- 
cluded in the ranks of estimable artists and men.” 


The conviction of moral rectitude which finds expression in this last 
sentence often reappears elsewhere. In 1817 he writes: “ My confi- 
dence is placed in Providence, who will vouchsafe to hear my prayer, 
and one day set me free from all my troubles; for I have served him 
faithfully from my childhood, and done good whenever it has been in 
my power; so my trust is in him alone, and I feel that the Almighty 
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will not allow me to be utterly crushed by all my manifold trials.” 
Again, in writing to Niigeli, and sending him a subscription to his poems, 
in which he was himself panegyrized, Beethoven says: “ Pray, do 
not imagine that I am at all guided by self-interest: I am free from all 
petty vanity ; in godlike art alone dwells the impulse which gives me 
strength to sacrifice the best part of my life to the celestial Muse. 
From childhood my greatest pleasure and felicity consisted in working 
for others: you may therefore conclude how sincere is my delight in 
being in any degree of use to you.” 

Of his great contemporary, Goethe, Beethoven rarely makes men- 
tion, as if in unconscious return for the no mention of himself in 
Goethe’s writings. There is a hint, perhaps, of the cause, in a letter to 
Bettina von Arnim. 

“ Yesterday, on our way home, we [Goethe and himself] met the whole 
Imperial family ; we saw them coming some way off, when Goethe withdrew 
his arm from mine, in order to stand aside; and, say what I would, I could 
not prevail on him to make another step in advance. I pressed down my hat 
more firmly on my head, buttoned up my great-coat, and, crossing my arms 
behind me, I made my way through the thickest portion of the crowd. Princes 
and courtiers formed a lane for me: Archduke Rudolph took off his hat, and 
the Empress bowed to me first. These great ones of the earth know me. To 
my infinite amusement, I saw the procession defile past Goethe, who stood 
aside with his hat off, bowing profoundly. I afterwards took him sharply to 
task for this: I gave him no quarter, and upbraided him with all his sins, 
especially towards you, my dear friend, as we had just been speaking of you. 
Heavens! if I could have lived with you as he did, believe me, I should have 
produced far greater things.” 

We will make but one more extract,— the close of the letter to his 
brothers before quoted from. The pathetic emotions these words inade- 
quately express are the same in character and intensity with those which 
give life and meaning to some of the most enduring strains of his music. 


“ Thus, then, I take leave of you, and with sadness too. The fond hope I 
-brought with me here, of being to a certain degree cured, now utterly forsakes 
me. As autumn leaves fall and wither, so are my hopes blighted. Almost as 
I came, I depart. Even the lofty courage that so often animated me in the 
lovely days of summer is gone forever. O Providence! vouchsafe me one 
day of pure felicity! How long have I been estranged from the glad echo of 
true joy! When, O my God! when shall I again feel it in the temple of 
Nature and of man?—never? Ah! that would be too hard!” 

These volumes, as we have said, afford no sufficient materials for a 
true estimate of the character of Beethoven. Such materials we confi- 
dently anticipate in the long expected and desired biography by our 
countryman, Mr. Thayer. 
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15.— Character and Characteristic Men. By Evwin P. Wuirpte. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 12mo. pp. vi., 324. 


Tuere is a wide distinction between essays and lectures, which is 
now-a-days, from various causes, frequently overlooked. The lecturer, 
addressing large and miscellaneous audiences, not of the quickest per- 
ceptions and finest ears, needs stronger tones and more violent action 
to keep sleepiness away than the essayist, whose art is not for the 
multitude, but for connoisseurs. Audiences, having coarser tastes than 
readers, like the spice of puns, of epigrams, of bold generalization. 
The best readers dislike these very things. One reason why this dis- 
tinction is not more attended to is, that Mr. Emerson, by a remarkable 
union of the qualities necessary for success in the lyceum and as an 
essayist, delivers most interesting essays and prints most interesting 
lectures. The same people listen to him in the Music Hall and read 
him in their libraries. He is not too philosophical to be popular, nor is 
his style too popular to be philosophical. Thus he has mingled the two 
parts until they have become one. If his had been the only case, there 
would have been no objection ; but it has become a common practice 
to reprint lectures as “ essays.” 

Mr. Whipple, aware of the distinction between the public orator and 
the private writer, says of the papers brought together in his book, that, 
“with the exception of those on Thackeray, Hawthorne, and Agassiz, 
they were all originally delivered as lectures or addresses, and the style 
doubtless exhibits that perpetual scepticism as to the patience of audi- 
ences which torments the lecturer during the brief hour in which he 
attempts to hold their attention.” After this admission we have no 
wish to say anything of the style, whose peculiarities are so accounted 
for, and merely desire to say a few words about Mr. Whipple’s qualities 
as a lecturer, since it is in this character that he appears. 

His book contains ample proof of the reasonableness of his reputa- 
tion. Holding views liberal, and yet not too absolutely free to exclude 
a very strong belief in the unusual excellence of his country and her 
laws, he entertains and also instructs audiences who are themselves 
liberal, but have their traditions and national sensitiveness. Mr. Whip- 
ple is a student of history, and has a memory deep enough, fortunately, 
to contain all his own thoughts, and many other men’s. And he does 
not study history in the Banks-Deming manner, rattling ancient names 
like marbles round the corner of his speech, indifferent whether or no 
they hit the mark, but with care and judgment. His anecdotes are to 
the point, and, without pandering to their more vicious tastes, must 
always please his hearers. He is one of our best lecturers, himself a 
characteristic man and moulder of public opinion. 
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16.— 1. Watt Wuirman’s Drum-Taps. New York. 1865. 12mo. 
pp- 72. 

2. Sequel to Drum-Taps. (Since the preceding came from the Press.) 

Wien Lilacs last in the Door-yard bloomed, and Other Pieces. 

Washington. 1865-6. pp. 24. 


Ir is fortunate that “Walt Whitman’s Drum-Taps,” unlike his 
“ Leaves of Grass,” is in point of propriety unexceptionable, so that it 
can be judged on its intrinsic merits. 

The pieces of which * Drum-Taps” consists are in form, like those 
in “ Leaves of Grass,” neither blank verse nor rhythmical prose. A 
poet of genuine artistic power would suffer from the absence of those 
restraints which are to genius what its banks are to a river,—limita- - 
tions that aid in the development of beauty and of force; and Mr. 
Whitman is so far from being an artist, that he boasts of his lack of 
culture, after the fashion of “self-made” men. Yet it is precisely this 
deficiency which disguises his real excellence, and stands between him 
and the fame he predicts for himself. A writer whose works are to 
live must have taste to discriminate between what is worth saying in 
a given poem, and what is not worth saying, and must have courage to 
excise the latter. The business of cataloguing the works of creation 
should be left to the auctioneer. 

Poets of vastly more genius and culture than Mr. Whitman pos- 
sesses have committed the error of thinking all objects and fancies 
equally worthy of a poem. Wordsworth, for example, patched his 
shining robes with homespun; but Wordsworth had the manners and 
speech of a gentleman, while Whitman has the characteristics, good 
and bad, of a Bowery boy. His love of New York City has more in 
common with Gavroche’s love for Paris than with that of Victor 
Hugo, and more in common with Tony Weller’s love for London than 
with that of Dr. Johnson, Lamb, or even Dickens. His glorification 
of America smacks of the “ We can lick all creation” of Tammany 
Hall. But with the extravagance, coarseness, and general “ loudness ” 
of Bowery boys, Mr. Whitman possesses in an unusual degree their 
better traits. He is not ashamed of the body he lives in, and he calls 
all things by plain names. His compositions, without being sentimen- 
tal or pretty, show genuine sensibility to the beauty of nature and of 
man. His braggart patriotism evinced its genuineness during the war. 


“ Beauty, knowledge, fortune, inure not to me, yet there are two things inure to me. 
I have nourished the wounded and soothed many a dying soldier ; 

And at intervals I have strung together a few songs, 

Fit for war and the life of a camp.” 
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The fact that the “songs” in Drum-Taps were written under such 
circumstances ought to have rebutted in the most fastidious minds what- 
ever presumption may have been raised against the volume by previous 
publications. 

But the claims of these productions to consideration rest upon a more 
solid basis than the author’s personal services in the hospital. Mr. 
Whitman not only possesses an almost photographic accuracy of obser- 
vation, a masculine directness of expression, and real tenderness of feel- 
ing, but he sometimes hits upon an original epithet which illuminates a 
page of prosaic details. He speaks of “ the sturdy artillery .... soon, 
unlimbered to begin the red business”; “the hurrying, crashing, sad, 
distracted, robust year” (1861); the “hinged knees and steady hand” 
of the dresser of wounds; the “elderly (sick) man, so gaunt and grim, 
with well-grayed hair and flesh all sunken about the eyes” ; “ million- 
Sooted, superb-faced Manhattan”; “the wind with girlish laughter” ; 
the “gentle, soft-born, measureless light”; “ the gorgeous, indolent, sink- 
ing sun, burning, expanding the air”; “ the most excellent sun, so calm 
and haughty”; “the Auge and thoughtful night.” And in at least three 
places he shows more sustained, if not higher power. The effect of the 
news from Sumter upon New York is thus described : — 


“The Lady of this teeming and turbulent city, 
Sleepless, amid her ships, her houses, her incalculable wealth, 
With her million children around her — suddenly 
At dead of night, at news from the South, 
Incensed, struck with clenched hand the pavement.” 


“ Old Ireland” is personified as 


“Crouching over a grave, an ancient, sorrowful mother, 
Once a queen, now lean and tattered, seated on the ground, 
« Her old white hair drooping dishevelled round her shoulders ; 
At her feet fallen an unused royal harp.” 

But Mr. Whitman’s faculty is, perhaps, most fally shown in the poem 
entitled, “ When Lilacs last in the Door-yard bloomed”; in which the 
contrast of the beauty and life of the opening spring with the scenes 
presented and the thoughts awakened by the funeral of Abraham Lin- 
coln is drawn with unexpected power. The poem is, as a whole, re- 
markable, but we must content ourselves with a brief quotation. 

‘Over the breast of the spring, the land, amid cities ; 
Amid the grass in the fields each side of the lanes, — passing the endless grass ; 
Passing the yellow-speared wheat, every grain from its shroud in the dark-brown 
fields uprising ; 
Carrying a corpse to where it shall rest in the grave 
Night and day journeys a coffin. 


Through day and night, with the great cloud darkening the land, 
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With the pomp of the inlooped flags, with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States themselves, as of crape-veiled women standing, 

With processions long and winding and the flambeaus of the night, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the sombre faces, 

With all the mournful voices of the dirges, poured around the coffin, 

The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs — where amid these you journey, ; 
With the tolling, tolling, tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 

Here! coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac.” 


17.— The Household Book of Poetry. Collected and edited by Coaries 
A. Dana. Eleventh Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. xxvii., 816. 


Tue popularity of this excellert collection of the minor poems of the 
English language is well deserved. It is far more comprehensive than 
Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury ; and though for this very reason it 
loses one of the charms and merits of that most choice volume, it on the 
other hand gains by affording to the reader a far greater variety and 
richer abundance of poetry. Mr. Dana exhibits an admirable catholicity 
of taste, and a large acquaintance with the whole field of English poetry. 
It may be questioned whether his judgment is always felicitous in the 
selection of the most characteristic and beautiful poems of special writ- 
ers, upon whose merits the verdict of successive generations has not 
yet been passed ; but there is no doubt that his volume is as a whole the 
most satisfactory large anthology of English poetry which has yet been 
made. His arrangement of the poems under various general heads is 
somewhat arbitrary, but the full index of poems and of authors pre- 
vents the inconvenience which might be occasioned by the conventional 
classification. 

Although the present edition contains pieces which were not to be 
found in the earlier issues, there are still some omissions which, in 
order to fulfil his purpose to comprise in his volume “whatever is truly 
beautiful and admirable” among the minor English poems, Mr. Dana 
might do well to note in order to supply them hereafter. Thus we find 
nothing in the volume from Donne, one of the most imaginative, subtile, 
and original of English poets, and whose “ Valediction forbidding 
Mourning” at least deserves a place among the most beautiful Eng- 
lish poems. And to take a more modern instance, there is nothing in 
the volume of Coventry Patmore’s, some of whose smaller poems are 
instinct with rare delicacy, truth, and tenderness of feeling ; and, more 
surprising than this, we find only two of Clough’s poems, and those by 
no means his best, and we miss altogether Emily Bronté’s powerful 
poem of “ Remembrance.” 
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But such defects are almost inevitable in a work of the compass of 
Mr. Dana’s, and his book is remarkable that it exhibits so few. The 
volume is a delightful one, and deserves to be in the hands of all lovers 
of poetry. It is a poetical library in itself; it will nourish pure and 
noble tastes, and promote the most refined enjoyment. 


18.— The Elements of Heraldry: containing an Explanation of the 
Principles of the Science, and a Glossary of the technical Terms em- 
ployed. With an Essay on the Use of Coat-Armor in the United 
States. By Wittiam H. Wuitmore. With numerous Lilustra- 
tions. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1866. 8vo. pp. 106. 


Mr. Wurrmore has long been known as one of the most industrious 
and accomplished of our students of genealogy and of heraldry, and 
in this little book he shows his thorough acquaintance with the science 
of which he sets forth the elements. This is not only the first Ameri- 
can treatise on heraldry, but it is beyond comparison the most con- 
venient, accurate, and compendious introduction to the science to be 
found in our language. The complete ignorance of the subject among 
our public, and the silly mock heraldry which is common in the assump- 
tion of coats of arms by those who are unacquainted with their proper 
meaning and use, afford good reason for the preparation and publication 
of such a manual as this. But the true plea for the study of heraldry at 
this day is the fact that, without some slight acquaintance with it, many 
of the customs of our ancestors in the Middle Ages are obscure to us, and 
many allusions and expressions in literature lose their force and signifi- 
eance. The terms of heraldry are familiarly used in our earlier au- 
thors ; and the science which, so far as the actual life of to-day is con- 
cerned, is the most trivial of the pursuits in which the mind of man 
can be engaged, was, for a long period, of genuine importance in regu- 
lating the fuctitious distinctions of rank, the forms of ceremonial pro- 
ceedings, and the relations of the various orders of society. 

The labors of some of the modern devotees of genealogy and heraldry 
might well serve as a topic for one of the letters of Lien Chi Altangi 
to Fum Hoam, first President of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin in 
China. “I am amused,” he says in writing of the folly of some of the 
pursuits of the learned, “ with the labors of some of the learned here. 
One shall write you a whole folio on the dissection of the caterpillar.” 
But this is a useful treatise, and a noble exercise of the intellect, com- 
pared with the tracing out the line of dull and inconspicuous people to 
an imaginary origin, and fostering the conceit of those who have nothing 
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to boast of in themselves by supplying them with a pedigree through 
which there runs a more than homeopathically diluted drop of the blood 
of the Howards, or a fabulous infusion from the veins of Boadicea. Our 
democracy must learn to be content with its own humble manliness. 

No lover of a pseudo-aristocracy, no admirer of titles and rank, will 
get much comfort from Mr. Whitmore’s beautifully printed pages. Even 
those whose minds, like that of littke Beau Tibbs, “are blazoned over 
with a variety of glittering images, coronets, escutcheons, &c.,” will not 
find much adapted to the size and turn of their understandings. But he 
who would learn what Cassio calls “the quirks of blazoning pens” 
may gain sufficient knowledge of them here to enable him to interpret 
many of the commonest symbols and emblems of art, many of the lines 
of our elder poets, and many of the descriptions of the fairest wights 
in the chronicles of wasted tinfe. 

The local antiquary will find matter of curious entertainment in 
Mr. Whitmore’s section on Heraldry in America; and we trust that 
his remarks on the use of coats of arms in this country may lead to 
their rejection by those who have adopted them in defiance of propriety, 
tradition, and good sense. 


19.— The Literature of the Rebellion. A Catalogue of Books and 
Pamphilets relating to the Civil War in the United States, and on Sub- 
jects growing out of that vent, together with Works on American 
Slavery, and Essays from Reviews and Magazines on the same Sub- 
jects. Compiled by Jonn Russert Bartierr. Boston: Draper 
and Halliday. 1866. 8vo. pp. 477. 


Mr. Bartvett has added in this volume to his already numerous 
claims on the gratitude of American bibliographers and students of 
American history. It is fortunate that a work requiring so much in- 
dustry, research, accuracy, and special skill was undertaken by one 
possessing these qualities in a high degree, and that it has been accom- 
plished before the lapse of time had added to its difficulty. Mr. Bart- 
lett’s Catalogue contains six thousand and seventy-three entries, many of 
them titles of ephemeral publications which have already become of ex- 
treme rarity ; and it is not unlikely that of some of them the only 
trace hereafter to be found will be that which will exist in this list. 

The Catalogue, so far as relates to works on slavery, is less complete 
than in its other departments ; but Mr. Bartlett is undoubtedly correct 
in his belief that “it contains more titles on this subject than can be 
found elsewhere.” We wish that he would continue and extend his 
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labors in this field, and prepare a separate catalogue of works on slavery 
in all languages, or at least of such as exist in English. 

The book, apart from its bibliographical value, serves to illustrate 
many of the conditions of our late civil war. Its pages present a brief 
abstract of the various forms in which public opinion found expression, 
and of the modes in which it was addressed. They contain the con- 
densed record of the thoughts of the nation; and in the short titles may 
be read the story of the war, and the nature of the principles from 
which ‘sprang the conflict of arms. The very first title on the Cata- 
logue is a summary of the whole, — Assportt, Austin. Popular Gov- 
ernment successful in a great Emergency. 


20.—War Poems. By Exsrince Jerrerson Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 1867. 16mo. pp. 59. 


Mr. Cuter dedicates a beautifully printed and tastefully adorned 
little volume of poems inspired by the war to the memory of Briga- 
dier-General Charles R. Lowell, Colonel Powell T. Wyman, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Wilder Dwight, and Major Fitzhugh Birney, his personal 
friends. A number of the thirteen original pieces, which, with two 
translations, compose the book, were first published in the Daily Ad- 
vertiser of Boston; and “ Reveille,” the first in order, and the longest, 
was delivered at Cambridge, July 18, 1861, before the Alpha chap- 
ter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. All possess the rare merits of 

. simplicity in union with nobleness, and of compactness in union with 
perspicuity in both thought and expression; of rapidity which never 
degenerates into mere fluency; and of accuracy in seeing, and steadi- 
ness in holding before the eye, things as they exist. Each is written 
with a specific purpose, which the poet, with an almost Grecian severity 
of taste, keeps constantly in view in the selection of thoughts, images, 
language, and rhythm. 

He does not, like many reputable writers of verse, loiter by the way 
to pick flowers of expression or to indulge in dull meditations; nor 
does he mask commonplace ideas with obscure phraseology or sonorous 
versification. He seems in spirit and purpose to follow the principles 
thus laid down by Wordsworth in the Preface to the second edition of 
“Lyrical Ballads”: “The principal object proposed in these Poems 
was to choose incidents and situations from common life, and to relate or 
describe them in a selection of language really used by men, and at the 
same time to throw over them a certain coloring of imagination where- 
by ordinary things should be presented to the reader in an unusual 


aspect.” 
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The degree in which Wordsworth himself conformed to these princi- 
ples, and the effect upon his style of conformity or nonconformity there- 
to, are still in dispute. We quote the passage to indicate the direction 
which Mr. Cutler's faculty takes. He employs “language really used 
by men” to describe events and feelings not uncommon during the 
war, and seeks to throw over them “a certain coloring of imagination.” 
“The Regiment’s Return,” the “ Lullaby,” and the “ Dirge” are in- 
stances of the expression of profound emotion in every-day language. 
The fiery “ Cavalry Song” does not contain a syllable unfamiliar to the 
ear of every man in Sheridan’s squadrons. The “Colonel's Last Words,” 
on the other hand, though above the range of ordinary officers, would 
not have been foreign to the mind of Lowell or of Dwight, and fitly ex- 
press the stern determination to conquer at whatever cost with which 
young men, fresh from the classics, entered the war and met death. 
The relation borne by the skirmishes of the spring of 1861 to the great 
contest which they heralded is stated in a line as striking in simplicity 
of language as in aptness of metaphor : — 

“ And heavy to the ground the first dark drops of battle come.” 


A couplet of similar excellence brings home to the reader the great 
change wrought by the firing upon Fort Sumter: — 

“Then a fierce sudden flash across the ragged blackness broke, 

And with a voice that shook the land the guns of Sumter spoke.” 
The following couplet, taken, like the preceding ones, from “ Reveille,” 
is Homeric in its simplicity : — 
“ And wheresoe’er the summons came, there rose an angry din, 
As when upon a rocky coast a stormy tide sets in.” 


The reader of Mr. Cutler’s volume will notice the admirable adapta- 
tion of the measure in the several poems to the thought or the feel- 
ing to be expressed. In matter of artistic form, Mr. Cutler has, in- 
deed, little to learn. Few living writers could surpass this sonnet in 
beauty of rhythm, appropriateness of language, ric-hness and harmony 
of metaphor, or in the perfection of the antithesis which is the essence 


of the sonnet. 
“ The flag is folded ; for the battle’s din, 

The cry of trumpet and the blaze of gun, 

The thunderous rush of squadrons clogjgg in, 
The stifled groan, the triumph-shout, dfe done. 

And Peace is come, with passionless mild eyes, — 
A mother’s eyes, a mother’s tenderness ; 

Calmed by her touch the weary Nation lies, 
And feels her dewy breath upon his face. 

But Time cannot avail, with all his years, 
Some chasms in our riven hearts to fill, 
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Whence misty memories rise to break in tears, 
And ghosts of buried hopes that haunt us still, 

Yet bring a kind of joy, —the solemn trust 

That form is more than unsubstantial dust.” 


Of the translations which appropriately accompany the original poems, 
one is of those portions of the touching lament of Andromache for 
Hector which might have been made by any widow over the body 
of a husband slain in battle; the other is of some twenty lines of Lu- 
cretiue, in which he describes the sacrifice of Iphigeneia to insure 
triumph to her country’s arms. The latter is a singularly exact repro- 
duction of the original, in even less compass than is taken by the com- 
pact Latin; while in the natural flow of the verse it bears no marks 
of being a translation. The former omits a word here and there, but 
is no less true to the letter and spirit of the old poet. The superiority 
of each over other English versions is decided. 

It remains to determine the measure in which poetical genius, “ the 
vision and the faculty divine,” has been accorded to Mr. Cutler, and 
upon this question we reserve our opinion. A reviewer who should 
pronounce judgment upon the insufficient evidence afforded in a vol- 
ume of fifty-nine pages, might repent of his rashness subsequently, as 
did those who poured abuse upon the first fruits of Byron’s or of 
Wordsworth’s genius, and those who lavished equally undeserved prai-e 


upon Philip James Bailey, Alexander Smith, and Sydney Dobell. But 
while we deem it prudent to leave each reader to form his own opin- 
ion touching the imaginative power evinced by Mr. Cutler in “War 
Poems,” we have no hesitancy in saying that the faculty which he pos- 
sesses, be it great or small, is genuine, and is put to honest use. 


21.— Hopefully Waiting, and other Verses. By Anson D. F. Ran- 
potrpu. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. Square 
16mo. pp. 101. 


Tue poems in this little volume are marked by their devout spirit 
and their sweet domestic tenderness. The sincerity of the religious 
sentiment with which they are full, and the simplicity and fervor of its 
expression, distinguish them from the mass of conventional religious 
verse. Those among them which record the experience of household 
jey and sorrow awaken the sympathy of the reader by their natural 
feeling, their purity, and their manly piety. They come from the heart 
of the writer, and they reach the heart of the reader. Mr. Randolph 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that his verses will not only give 
pleasure, but also do good, and secure for him many friends. 
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LETTER OF MR. WILLIAM BEACH LAWRENCE. 


[The following letter has been received by the Editors of the North American Review, 
and is printed at the request of the author.] 


To tHe Eprirors or tHe Norta American Review: — 

I feel obliged by your consent to insert what I may deem proper to 
remark in reference to the article in the last number of the Review, 
on Mr. Dana’s edition of the “ Elements of International Law,” and the 
Note thereto appended. 

On mature reflection, however, I have come to the conclusion that I 
should best consult my own dignity, as well as most fully evince my re- 
spect for the high tribunal to which IT have appealed, by not anticipating 
the discussions which must arise in the case of Lawrence v. Dana et al., 
now pending in the Circuit Court of the United States in Boston. Of 
the views of the court we should, ere this, have been apprised, had not 
the argument of the motion for a preliminary injunction been delayed 
by the representations of the respondents, that three months were re- 
quired by them to prepare counter affidavits in answer to those filed 
by the complainant. 

I will, therefore, besides asking you to correct two or three inadver- 
tences as to facts, into which the reviewer, no doubt unwittingly, has 
fallen, confine myself to reaffirming all that is alleged in my letter to 
the New York Evening Post of the 22d of August, 1866, an extract 
of which is given at the 628th page of the Review. These statements 
have been confirmed, not only by my own oath, but by the opinion of 
the most eminent equity jurist of the country (ex-Chancellor Wal- 
worth of New York), on whose advice, after he had examined the case, 
both as a lawyer and an expert, the bill was filed, and by the affidavit 
of a gentleman (Hon. Elisha R. Potter), who to high professional at- 
tainments adds a fuller knowledge of the literature of international law 
than is possessed by any other member of the American bar with whom 
I have been brought in contact. 

It was stated in court by the special counsel of Mr. Dana, as a rea- 
son for delay, that “the affidavit of Mr. Potter points out three hun- 
dred cases where it is alleged that Mr. Dana has improperly made cita- 
tions from the notes of Mr. Lawrence.” 

Your contributor is mistaken when he says that “ prior to the publi- 
cation of Lawrence’s edition, in 1863, Mr. Wheaton’s book had always 
been the official text-book of the United States government.” That 
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“ Wheaton’s Elements,” independently of my annotations, was ever used 
by the State Department, or by any other department of the gov- 
ernment, is utterly untrue. It was my annotated edition that was 
adopted in 1855, the text of which, moreover, though exactly copied by 
Mr. Dana, differs from any published by Mr. Wheaton. The specific 
appropriation for five hundred copies, in the act of Congress of that 
year, was not required to enable the Department to purchase any num- 
ber of copies which in the discretion of the Secretary were wanted for 
its use. For this there were always ample funds within his control, but 
it was intended, as I was assured by Mr. Marcy, to give the sanction 
of the government to a treatise much of which was prepared in the 
Department itself, the archives of which had been freely opened to me 
for the purpose. There was no necessity for such a course on the ap- 
pearance of a second or any subsequent edition; and the applications, if 
any, which were made by the publishers to induce a purchase, in ad- 
vance, of copies of that of 1863, were merely booksellers’ transactions, 
involving dollars and cents, in which I had not the slightest possible 
interest. In the case of the Navy Department, which has been in the 
habit of supplying the work to all ships of war, no specific appropriation 
has ever been made. At all events, if the publishers failed to make 
arrangements satisfactory to themselves with the State Department, it 
did not arise from any encouragement given to them to manufacture 
another book for its use. In answer to my inquiries on that subject, I 
have before me a communication from that Department, in which it is 
said that Mr. Dana’s book is not to be patronized by the government, 
and that “there has not been made any engagement with the State De- 
partment, express or implied, to that effect.” 

I cannot but believe that the reviewer was equally mistaken in the 
motive which he assigns for the employment of Mr. Dana. It is stated 
by him, that “to rescue the honorable fame of Mr. Wheaton from this 
disgrace [the connection of his name with mine], and to restore value 
and authority to the work, that those who had the deepest concern in 
the matter, and who experienced the utmost mortification in the fact of 
the factitious weight given to Mr. Lawrence’s notes by their association 
with the original text, requested Mr. Dana to prepare a new edition of 
the work.” If such was the case, it was certainly a paramount duty, on 
the part of those who controlled the unsold portion of the edition, to 
cause its entire suppression. 

So far from “the sale of the book being brought to a dead stop in this 
country,” I have the most conclusive evidence that the entire edition 
was exhausted within two years, not by being destroyed by the publish- 
ers, but by being actually sold by them for money ; for assuredly “ those 
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who had the deepest concern in the matter” did not, by sending the 
copies abroad, furnish “a weapon to the enemies of America.” 

Indeed, on the recent departure of my son, General Lawrence, for 
a foreign mission, (to which he was appointed in acknowledgment of 
his gallantry in leading the assaulting brigade at Fort Fisher, and as 
some compensation for permanent wounds received when planting the 
first standard of the United States on that “impregnable” fortress,) I 
found it absolutely impossible to purchase for him a copy of my second 
edition. 

Nor is it reconcilable with the statement of the reviewer, that those 
who deemed it their duty to forget all obligations of gratitude for ser- 
vices, which the Note admits, were gratuitously rendered for the benefit 
of my friend’s family, and who caused to be prepared an antidote for 
the poison which they had been selling here, should, at that very time, 
have accepted an honorarium of nearly $2,000, procured for them by 
me from the Leipzig publisher, Brockhaus, the ostensible consideration 
for which was the publication, in the French language, for circulation 
throughout the continent of Europe, of four thousand copies of a work 
written, it is now alleged, “ with intent to discredit the government of 
our country and afford aid to its enemies.” 

So far as regards the character of my book and the coincidence of 
my views with those of the author on all the questions discussed by us, 
I am willing to rest on Mr. Everett’s review in the North American 
for January, 1856, the concluding paragraph of which I may be per- 
mitted here to recall to the notice of your readers. “Of the present 
edition of Mr. Wheaton’s works,” says Mr. Everett, “ about a third 
part is from the pen of Mr. Lawrence, who has discharged the office of 
editor and commentator with signal fidelity, intelligence, and success. He 
not only shows himself familiar with the subject as treated in the pages 
of his author, but also well acquainted with the entire literature of the 
law of nations. Whatever is furnished by the English and Continental 
writers who have succeeded Mr. Wheaton, by Phillimore, Wildman, 
Manning, Reddie, and Polson, by Ortolan, Hautefeuille, and Foelix, is 
judiciously drawn upon by Mr. Lawrence. The diplomacy and legis- 
lation of our own and foreign countries are carefully examined, and, in 
short, the work is made in his hands —we think it not too much to 
say — what its lamented author would have made it, had he lived to 
the present time.” (North American Review, Vol. LX XXII. p. 32.) 

The opinion here expressed was confirmed, on the publication of the 
second edition, by a note from Mr. Everett, of the 13th of May, 1863, 
heretofore published. 

The “notice of the author,” which is no mere personal memoir, but 
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a diplomatic history of the period of Mr. Wheaton’s public services, in 
which I endeavored to interweave the important incidents connected 
with his career, I had hoped would become a permanent memorial of 
the great publicist’s fame, as well as of my relations towards my friend. 
In this expectation I am gratified by the concurring approbation of all 
scholars. Translated into French, and published in Germany, it has 
entered into the’permanent literature of Europe. 

As a substitute for my notice of the author, Mr. Dana has appro- 
priated about five pages of his Preface to the author's life and career ; 
and in this short notice it is due to the fidelity of history to state that, 
whenever he deviates from the memoir, he has been unfortunate in his 
reference to facts. Mr. Dana tells us that, “on the return of Mr. 
Wheaton to the United States (in 1806), he entered on the practice of 
his profession in New York.” (Dana's Preface, p. viii.) The fact, as 
is shown in the “ Notice” (Lawrence’s Wheaton, ed. 1855, p. xxiv. ; 
ib. 1863, p. xxiv.) is, that he did not go there till the close of 1812, 
and then he went, not as a lawyer, but as the editor of the “ National 
Advocate.” No one interested in tracing the career of the great diplo- 
matist can ignore the influence upon it of the seven years of uninter- 
rupted study passed in Providence, or of the three years spent as a 
journalist, — an avocation to succeed in which a familiar acquaintance 
with the international relations of states, as well as with the law by 
which they are regulated, is especially required. 

Compensation made in 1827 — 28 for the seizure of certain vessels at 
Kiel, in 1810, on the cargoes of which duties in kind had been irregu- 
larly imposed, is confounded (Dana’s Preface, p. viii.) with the cele- 
brated treaty of indemnity of March 28, 1830, for vessels captured 
and condemned for sailing under enemy's convoy, and which is spe- 
cially remarkable from the fact that the Danish government, while 
acceding to the compensation demanded, continued to protest against 
the principle on which it was claimed. (See Lawrence’s Wheaton, ed. 
1855, pp. Ixxiv., 603 ; ed. 1863, pp. xlii., 1xxvii., 867, note.) 

It is consoling to turn from this imperfect sketch, assumed to appear 
under the sanction of Mr. Wheaton’s family, to the touching allusion 
made by the French publicist, who divides with Hautefeuille the honor 
of pre-eminence among the modern writers on maritime law, to our 
own memoir and its honored subject. I have this moment received 
from Paris the last edition of Ortolan’s “ Diplomacy of the Sea,” my 
citations having been made from previous editions. 

If Hautefeuille, from his contending for what the law ought to be, 
as opposed to general usage, is to be deemed a speculative theorist, 
it cannot be denied that the treatise of Ortolan is eminently practi- 
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cal. His position, moreover, as a disciple of Wheaton, whose claims 
to the title were recognized by our great master during his life, makes 
him an authority beyond all cavil as to whatever relates to the works 
of Wheaton. I cannot therefore more appropriately close this com- 
munication than by translating what he says as to the editions of the 
Elements which have appeared since the time of the author: “ The 
high reputation and universal authority acquired by the ‘ Elements of 
International Law’ may well render it unnecessary for us to speak of 
it. Since death has removed Mr. Wheaton from the public affairs of 
his country, and deprived science of his labors, his compatriot, Mr. 
William Beach Lawrence, has published two successive editions of this 
last work, in which he has made, in the form of notes and of an Appen- 
dix, numerous additions. Veritable annals of the most important facts 
of the present epoch, these additions are most instructive in that they 
make us acquainted with the opinion of the many recent authors and 
statesmen who have discussed all the points which have been in con- 
troversy.” 

Ortolan thus rescues my “labor of love” from the index expurga- 
torius to which the publishers would consign it: “ As an introduction to 
his editions,” he says, “ Mr. Lawrence has written an extended notice 
of the life and works of the American publicist and diplomatist. It is 
with a religious sentiment of profound veneration for the memory of 
Mr. Wheaton that we have read this notice. We are of the number 
of those to whom Mr, Lawrence might have alluded, in speaking of 
him whose public and scientific career he traces for us. ‘Those who 
are acquiring from his labors the fundamental principles of the science 
of which he was not only the teacher, but which he successfully ap- 
plied to the service of his country, may well desire a personal acquaint- 
ance with the author.’ It was by the study of Mr. Wheaton’s works, 
combined with those of publicists who preceded him, that we were 
initiated in a knowledge of the general principles of the law of nations, 
when we were preparing to write our special treatise on the Inter- 
national Law of the Sea. We revert also with pleasure to our presen- 
tation to Mr. Wheaton during his sojourn in Paris in 1845, and recall 
with satisfaction the honor which he conferred on us by writing at that 
period a notice of our work, which was inserted in the Rerwe de Droit 
Frangais et Etranger, 1845.” (Ortolan, Régles internationales et diplo- 
matie de la Mer, 4° édition. Paris 1864, Tom. I. p. 75.) 


» W.B. LAWRENCE. 
Ocure Pornt, Newport, R. L, 
December 15, 1866. 
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